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NOTICE- 
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The yTidwr to the present voltune includea an iruiei to the lastituto’e nmathlj 
pttblicatiain MjLs for tho jear of issite 1919^ 
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1913 Stefinsson, V., Esq.^ American Se^mjAmil Soeieig^ Brooduiag^ at 150/A Street^ 
New York Ciig. 

1880 Stephens, Henry OharieSp Eaq., F.L.S., F.G.Spp F.C.S.p Chdile ton^ SatislHirg^ (•) 
1913 Stolyhwo, Dr. IL, Pmeoumia Antropohjfiezntt ; IForf^fir id Kaliksta 8p Pohn^i. 

1911 Strachanp TF. H, \\\, Esq., L R.C.P., M.R.aS.* F.L.S., F.Z.S., The 

Grcai House, Teak Pen, Chapeltoa P.O.^ Jamiim. 

1883 StreeteT,^ E, W*^ E^q-^ P,R.G.3., F.Z.S-^ 49 Co^pagne fltrmpstmd, 

N.W. fj* (•) 

1903 Strong, W. Eeq.* ALA., B,C.^ Port Moresby^ Papua^ via Auslralia. J 
1908 Stubbe, \\\ \V'*i Bsq.^ Aaektant District Conunipsioner, Lagos* 10 
Eoad^ Chfori^ 

1902 Sykeflp Brig.-tTen. St P* Molesworth, G.M.G*f EIc*mbs^ Lyndhirsi 

nisnt% l*^) 


1899 Tabor* Charlte James, IFAift Honse^ Kmifs Gtem, Leyton, Essex. 
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1915 Tagajit, E, S* B.* Esq., Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia, via Cape Toixm. 

1905 TiUbot, P* A.p Esq,, The White Rottse, Netherburgj n&ir Be^amimter^ S.O., Dorsei ; 

Degema^ ma Bonnij, S. Nigeria^ {^) 

1906 Tata, D. X, Eaq., ojo Jeremiah Lyon and Co.^ 4 Zom&irii Cmir^ E-C. {*) 

1918 Taylor, Ekl^ard Eeginald, Nojfoik Some, Norfoli Street, Strand, W.C~ 24*) 

1892 Taylor, Frederick, Esq. (*) 

1915 Taylor, Lealio F,, £sq., (rovemrrmit High School, Rat^oon, Bwri?ia, 

1912 T^mpk, Mrs.p Vintners, Maidstone, Kefit* 

1879 Templet Lieot.-Colonel Sir R. C., Bart*^ C.LEm J7ie Nashn [If) 

1881 Thane^ Sir George Dancer, Si* Road, Sarr(ni\ 

1916 Thomas, J. Lynn, Esq.^ C,B., Creenlawn, Penglan, Ca^^diff- 

1904 Tliomas, N, W,, Esq., iLA-, Corr, Mem. Soc. d'Anthrop, Faria ^ Corr. Member 
Comit£ des ittuden historlqiies et ^Ctoatifiques de TAfrique do POuerst, 
c/b IfiivAidl, Pugh <i»m? Co., Oswestry. {•T) 

1884 Thomas, Oldfield, Esq., F^R.S., F.Z.S., la St. Petersburg Place, Bayswater Bitl^ 

w. j*ir) 

1920 Thomas, T. Gordont Esq.^ 9 St- Bamohas Rtuid^ VambridgeM 
1904 Thompaon, IL N., Elsq,, c/o S^ S. King and Oo., 9 PrtU MaU^ S.W^ 1. 

1914 ThompBOHj W. B.^ Eaq., IFiifrea Bank, Brampton, Cumberiand* 

1890 Thomson, Arthur, Eeq., M.B., Professor of Human Anatomy in the Uni^ 

vensity of Oxford^ The Mmeum, Oxford. (^) 

1882 Timm. Sir Everard F. K.C.M.G,^ E.B.E., U^B. {PnssTnENT, 3919- X 

Cockeniie Souse, Preslonpans^ East Lothian, (1;|J 

1911 Thurston^ Edgar, Esq,, C.I.E., Cumberlartd I/>dgo, KcWt Surrey. 

1896 Tlpjflj Lt.-CoL IT, W. Marett, 5t^D,p Zftoltygicai Zhpartmerit, Bedford 

College, Begenl'E Park, N.)l\ 

1895 ToQeyj Eichard Mentz, Eiq,, F>HE., Lynn Sall^ LichjieM. 

1904 Tor day, Esq-, Aps!eg Home, South Parade. TMf^dudno, N* Woles ^ (^) 

1912 Tozzer, A. M., Esq,, P&tbodg Museum, San^nl Universitg^ Cambridge, Moss.* 

tLS.A. 

1891 Tylot, Lady, Linden, Wdlington, Sontersct* 

1911 Uganda, the Right Rev* the Bighop of^ Uganda, 

1918 Upward^ AJlra, Esq,, Rjyal Socixdies Cluh^ St. Jameses Street^ SAW 1. 

1910 Vallenowetlit Miss L., Dumdinr Batdmn Cmso^dt My^dfs Pari, S,E. 

1912 VickerSj Douglas, Esq.^ Chapel House, Charlex Street^ Mayfairf IF* 1, 

IU16 Vinefl, T. IL^ Esq i M.A.t Pfi^pnl, Sind Madrasah^ Karachi, IndirK 

1911 Vifloher, Major Ilans, 32 Rosanj (fardem, 5AT* 

1&02 Visick, H. a, Esq., M.D*, 35 Rtmlgu HiU, Bampstead, N.W. 3. 
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Yhix 

1891 WwidflU, Lt.-CoU L. A., C.B.. C.LE., LL.D„ 33 The Park, North Snd Etutdy 
Bampsteatlf iV.Ti'. 3. (*^§) 

1901 TVatldington, B., Esq., B.A,, 15 Caii^id^ Street, Hyde Park, 2. 

1906 AValkei, Basil Woodd, Eaq., iLD,. ft EMiwon Place, PembfiJge Square, W. 2. 

1913 Waller, Rev* C. L-, So«<Au»W. Suffolk. 

1919 AVallifl, B. G., Eaq,, IS Naeaau Strext. IF. 1. 

1903 Warren. S. Hazzledine, Esq,, P.G.S., iSAcrwoorf, Laaykton, Esetx. (^} 

1913 Watkins, Lieut,-Col. O. F., Varmidan, Etui Jjrka, 

1919 Watson, Mm. Mary L., Ha/vi Crescent Hotel, Belyrave, S,IF. 1. 

1907 AV^ch, H. J., Esq,, 9 Hotnrjieid Road, Srondey, Kent. 

1907 AVellconic, Heoiy S., fin™ fftTI Buildings, HoBmnt, E.G. 1, 

1912 VVellB, S., Esq., 32 Oyiifodme Itoad, Shejfeld. 

1905 Weaterinarck, E., E.sq., Pi,D„ Abo Jkadejtii, jJfio, EinianJ; TFiiodfrtaii’* 

CoOage, Boxhill, Doriimf. 

1911 Weatlakfl, E., Esq., F.GB., FordinffbrUge, Saliabury, 

1910 AVhifien, CSaptuin t, Vt'., 14tli Huesors, United Service Cltib, S.W.; Arduick, 
Sitssex^ 

1907 White, James Martin, Eeq., 1 CutnfieriaiM? Plaae> Segents Park, N-H'. 1- 

1910 Williams, S. H,. Eaq., LD.S., R.C.S. (Eng.L 33 Si, ieowards- 

m^Sm, 

1909 AVilliaiusoa, R, W'., Esq., M.8c,, Teeasurer, Tht Copse, Brook, nfflu* M'iiiep, 
Sarrej^. (^|) 

1914 Wilson, W. A. E., Eaq., 6 Edgemount Rtmcf, SheffeSd, 

1869 Winwiwdj Bev, H. H., M.A.. P.Q,8., 11 Cavendish Crescent, Bath. 

1930 Wollaston, A. P. R., Eaq., M.B.C.S., LJt.C,?., Flax Boufton, near Bristol. 
1916 AVoodfoiri, C, E. M., Esq,, 4 Dry ff»7I Park, Tonbridge, KeiU. 

1909 Wright, A, R., Esq., ff.Jlf,’* Offee, &}ittkftmptan Bttildings, W.C. 2. 

1911 AVright, Rev, F. G., Cranbeook, London Road, Portsmotith. 

1918 Wright, H. Mewenme, Esq., LL.D., St. Aueteli, CorntraU. 

1903 Wright, W., Eaq., WB., D.Sc,, P,B.CJ9., FR,A„ £wido» Sospilai, E. ,* 7»Iio 
Ctmdens, Vicarage If ay, Gerrards Cross, Bucks, (*T|§) 

1906 Yule, O. Udny, Eaq,, F.3.a., St. John's CoHege, Cambridge, (t) 

1920 WethEiell, Frederick G. M., The Bath Club, 34 Dow Street, IF. 1, 


Affiliated Bocteties [nmier By-Law IX]. 

1915 Brighton Poblie lihtajy. Museums and Pine Art Galleries, Brighton. 

1909 The Oiford Gaiveiaity Anthropolog^eal Society, c/o R. R. Mareti, £sq,, M.A,^ 
Exeter Cfdlege, OcforiJ. 

1912 The London School of Economics, Glare JfarJtet, TF,0, 
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SOCIETIES, BTC., EXCHANGING PUBLICATIONS 

WiTIL T ur. 

ROYiVL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Diiblid Society. 

— RuyaJ Irlah Academy* 

— Riiyal Sodflty of Antiquaricis, 

Scottish GeograpliicaJ 

Society* 

^ Royal StfCiety of EdLuihurgh, 

— Society of AntiijuarieB of Senttadd. 
(7hi#pw...PlulD&apldca1 Society. 

Litvrpool University fnfftitiito of 

ArchMlogy. 

..Afriead Society. 

— Bcitiib 9 fcdic 4 iJ Asdociation, 

— Britifili rsyrbological Socioty. 

— Egj-’pt Exploration Society. 

— Folklore Sodciy. 

— Geoloipsta^ Aasociation. 

— HcUciiic Sodety. 

— Subject Index to Pcn-odlcalM, 

AEflTMA-HirprOABY. 

Agram ,.. Kroadsche Arclilotoglsclif Gc* 
wJiiK^haft. 

BudapeM Todomo^jos Aka- 

flejLkia. 

— Magyar Neiimti Nif'prnjai Oetilya. 
CwMW.,, Akademija U ndejetnwcL 
Sarajitio, ,. Landefuii uaeuzd tWiBscnflchak- 

liclie Mittheilrmgcd t\w§ Bosmejih 
Fk^fio...AjitbropolDgiscbc GcsclJaGluift. 

— El Akiuluiule dcr WiBBciiachaftcu. 

Belgium. 

RrwrArfff..pAcafleiiiie Royjile doa Sciedrea. 

— Ckdlccbiod de ModOgrapyeA Etlidd- 

grapliiques, 

— Iiuititiitn Solvay. 

— Soci^te d'Aniliropologic de Brnxdteti. 

— Sodob^ d’Aroh^Jogie de Rnixellea, 

Demmabk. 

GopfloAf^M...Bo€i^e dcB Antidiiaires dii 
NorcL 

FstJu?fOE, 

Z^r^cm«...Bocteted^Anthix)pDlogi^ de Lyon. 
Paris... L^Aa tELropulogtc. 

-— ItfCole d'Aiiiliropo|j3gie. 


..India Office p Wktiiehalf . 

— iapad Society- 
“ Nature. 

— PdJestine E3q>Ioratioii Fandl. 

— Quatuor Corcdati Ijodgc, No. 2(J7G. 

— Royal xArciia^logical Idatrtute, 

—' Royal Asiatic Society. 

— Royal Colonial Institute. 

— Boyoi Oeograpycal Society. 

—' Royal Society, 

— Royal Society of Litcratiire. 

— Royal Statistici-al Society. 

— Royal United Service InAtitutiotL 

— Science Progreae. 

" Society of Ant^uatiefl. 

Taunfoa The Somer^Uhifo Arcbflxi- 
logical Socioty. 

Trtcm...Royal Institudon of Cornwall. 

E. 

Pam...Revue de rHistoire dea Religions. 

— Sod, dm Amoricanistes. 

“ Soci^te d'AnthrojjologiD- 

— Add6o Sodolog^que. 

Ge&maxy. 

Beriya...Berliner OeBctUdiaft fUr Anthro- 
po1ogie;p EtbtioWgie^ und Urge^diicbtt!!,, 

'— K. Museum Ifir Y&lkerkiiiide. 

— Bemimir fur Orieotalinehc SjirachEd. 

fikr Anthno^ 

pologiep etc. 

RautRDRtra iidi-J oest-Muaeom. 
f4rfmm...He9aiscJifi Blatter, 
fA7lAa...Peteriimnna MitteOiingeiL 
/fot2c'a-d-Seude...KaiBerlielire t^oj.>otilina 
Carolina jlkodepiie dor Beutseben 
Natuiforacher. 

— DeiitBche MorpiilandlBohe GcaelL 
flcbaft. 

^itfZ...ADtliropologLttcher Vendn fSLr 
Schleswig-nolatoin, 

Leipzig p.. Archiv fUr ReligiDiixwiaaeD 
Bchaft, 

— Archiv ftLr Raesen and Geselbehaft 
Biologie. 


EUROPE. 
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Z^p£^...Vemiii Fur Erdkui)d^. 

— OrkataluK;ih(^.A Arcjiiv* 

JtfiMuA GfadlidinEt FUr 

AntliropolDgie^ EtLiiofoj^e^ iind 
Urgft«chichte+ 

fnr Morpholope 

UDd Anthm^Kilogie. 

^A£iu...Epbi>mcnfi Arcbaiologikb. 

- — Annual of ‘ the Britidl Scbool of 
ATcbffiology 

FI«7iiFficff..BocictA Ttiftliana di Antropo- 
]o|^, Etnulogiar e PEicologia Com- 
parata. 

^oin«...Accad(^inia doi 
" Scpduta di A-atmpola^a- 

Tijrin...Arddvio di f^ikhiatTia. 

NethzblanpS, 

ifm^tenfom.^.Konmklijke AJcadeiDle ¥an 
WetcDicliappen. 

-— Publioationa ot thu Eoloniaal fiiptituu 1., 
AniKt^rdam. 

Lndm luternatiopaka AreWv fur 
JUtbnogTaplkije. 


The Zr»^«,.i,Konmklijlc Inatitiiut vmt 
de Taa]^ Laud-, tn Volk&nfciiiide vmn 
Ntderlfitndscb Indi^- 

Russia. 

J>ofp£i(...PobljGationa of tbp tJniwfsity, 

.. Suomen Miiina iamuiEtoy h- 
diwfryWn ArkakansMija (Journal of 
the Fiouish AichwologicaJ Society)» 
Afoamp-simper* Obahcbesfcvo Lubiteiei 
lostcatvDziLaiiiii, AjitropologLi, i EtuO" 
graAi 

Sf, FetefifrHi]7...Inipcr. ikadenuB Nauk. 
SwXLOEN. 

Sioekhdm ... Academy of Autiqiiitiup 
NationaJ MiuKMim. 

— Koitliaka Mti*eel. 

— Yiner. 

ITpp^^ T A BibUoth^vque^ I'UnivetiitA 
Royalo. 

SwiTEKRtiANt^. 

NetxchdlU SoCh Neuchatoloise de 
Qeographie- 

Ziinch..Mvu^ S^aiional Seisw 


AFKIUA. 


Colony. 

Cape TotttM.„Royal Society of South 
Africa. 

TniiuiMlp Juhanne^rg The fioiith 
Africa 0 Inatitute for Medical Research. 


Eotft. 

Cairo...SodetS Sultaniob de G^grapbk. 
(r^...ArcbiEological Survey of NiibiB. 
£Aafluffi--.WellcoEie Labcimtory Reporta. 


AM3C1UCA. 


Aaoektinr- 

Za Plata 

Brazil. 

Eia de J^adoual. 

Cascaoa. 

Diroin}...Royal Society of Canada. 
TDronfo...Ciinadiaii liiatitute. 

United SrATts. 

£^lrefey, Cal.*..UmveiMty of Cdifonim. 

If OAT. Poabwly Muaeuni 

Sctcnee, ^ 

CAico^... Field Musonni. 


Lftnca^cr^ Pa- Aintrioaii FoUtlora 
Society. 

YorJt...Americiiii Museiiin of Natural 
FOatory* 

Nob yofJfe...ColQiiiHa Univenitj, 
PAilodWpAia...Univimity Muaeimi. 
FFafAtfi^on...American Anthropoloj^. 

— Aioencan JounuiJ of Physical Anthm^ 
pology. 

— Bureau of Ethnology 

— Smitlmonian InatitiitioD. 

-— IJiuted States Cfeolo^cal Survey, 

— United States Katioua] MuAenxB. 
H’ohfiesffrp jfaai.... Amor lcaii JuuiiirI of 

Psychology. 
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Cheka. 

5ibrigAaE...Bo7ikl AidatiD Society (Gtiim) 
branoli). 

India. 

-AiithTopologicftl Society. 

^ Lidi&D Antiqnttry* 

— Roynl AAiAtic Soiiicty. 
Caicu^...Bcii^iii Afiiatio Society. 
C£iioi»fto...RDyBj Asiatic Society (CHylon 
branch). 

AaocAEp^.BehaT and OnHsii R^ytarcb 
Society. 

Jtaiw/wn,p.Biifiiia Research Society, 

;Siniia—ArchmologicAl Report#. 

AUSTRAUA 

H^M^bdu Bcmlce PauAhl Biohop 
Muttcum. 

Jtffikrtime.-.Roy&l Society of Vktom. 
Nrw Pfymonrt* JV.Z — Folynefllim ScHiioty. 
Syr/iiey...Aiwtridmn MiiBeium 
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Japan. 

7D^...Ajiatio Society of Japan. 

— TtikicHDaigaku (Imjierial Umvemty), 

Java- 

Pa£ae£fi...Baiavianfiche Oenootaohap wn 
KuDsten en Wetonachappen. 

Blah. 

ihiw^Jboit...National Library. 

STHArra Settlements. 
^ij^pofv...Boyal Aaintic Society (Straits 
Branch). 

D P.4CIFIC. 

iS^fley...AtiAtralaBl4n AoBociatioii for the 
Advanceaiebt of Scienoe. 

— Royni Society of New South WaJca. 
Wdiingtm, 3?.Z....New ISeahmd Instituta. 

— Dominion Miisviiinr 


KXCHANGF^ 

rf^EsilLANb. 

Puff...The Naturikliat. 

i^iwpooi.. Jnititnte of Tropical Rwjardi. 

— Journal of the Gypsy Lore ScMdeiy. 
Le 7 »ioN...Aunab of ra>X!liical Sdeuce. 

— Britieh AeiBcLation. 

-— Church ftUssionary Review. 

— Eugenics Review. 

_JflUTtial of the East India Association. 

— Lancset. 

_Rdiqiukry iiul IMustmted Afclueob- 

gist. 

— Haga-Book of the Viking Oub. 

— Science ProgroHik 

— Bociclogiaal Review. 

— South American MLiiionary Society. 

Ahcektinu. 

La PhiAi...Museum, 

AirSTElA-HDNa AB Y. 

-Magyar Nenu&etl Museum 
ifofpEjrrdr*, ^Dolgoiatok, 

Lnvui (£j?w6fr?)...Ladii. 


FOR *'MANr 

' Jf^jrfRfi^...Anthropoa. 

Uh. 

Bullet in d« la Sdbi^^ d'Btudoa 
ColonktoH. * 

— Bull, de la Soc. G^ographie. 

— Lidtituta Solvay. 

— La Revue Congolaiso^ 

— Minions Belgea. 

FaANCTE. 

de Borda* 

/^eifis,. X'Anthrnpologio. 

-— La Nature. 

— La Revue Prebbtorioue. 

— L’Ethnogmphie. 

— L'Homma Pr4hLirt.oriqne. 

— Revue dos Etudes Ethnngraphiqnea 
— Revne de# Traditions Fopnlairet. 

^ Sodut^ BrehLitorique Frou^abe. 

— Statistique Oeu^reite de la Prance, 
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OERMAJfy. 

PreusEiscliee PfovinejaJ- 

UufieiLm, 

d<^ VereUu? (Qr 

ErdJmnde. 

Frmffuft a I3f, **TOlk]et’-MTiatf«ni. 
Oiemn...K^lsche l]ijitt«r. 

<?u 2 iffl»,..Njede£biiKit/jer Mittcilungf^ti. 
IlQmfmrg.^Muminm fiit VolkerkuDiie. 

Jri^...Mitt«ilii]igeD de# Aiitliropoltj- 
gi^h^n VftreinH in Sdiledirig-HpUk-in. 
M unkh. .. CorreHpo ndimtbbttH 

— CSeogmiililfirlif! GeselijidiAft 

— PrabbtonBeiLe BLSttor, 

N^mhrrg Bericlit der ^ntnr-bktprj- 
■dbezi C^nschaft, 

India. 

^»iiJa,..Aitrlifi>alngical Kcpoita. 

ZdAofe... Punjab Hifftorical Societj 
pLi«itu...Bhaji£tArkMr Oriental Beaeitrc:li 
Institute. 

Italy. 

Omw^.Riviat* ArcbeulDgim della Pro- 
vincia de Como. 

ItalianH di Sociologia^ 

-— BeoJe Socfetu Geografica Itatijuia. 

Africa. 

Eatal, FitteTmQfilsbufg^..^t;^um. 

Egypi:y Khartoum Sudao Kotca and 

NimiERLANDK. 

^ 4 Mf^ 47 an)...^ed 0 r!aDdacb IdJ ic.Oad und 


Tahiti, P4/«riff_.,BTiJktiii de ia 3pci4tA 
d^Etudea Oc^aniejanffl. 

Roeway* 

Tfufidhjan.^.K. Rorake Vidfibskabera 

PcRTITEAL. 

ZjAbon...Archi^]ogD Porini^q^ 

Redderia. 

lf«drivn^...Prf>o^«diDgn of the Hkodesian 
Bciiectifio Aasociatian, 

Spain. 

BarcdoM^^.Estadis^ L MateriDiA. 

Sweden. 

Ujtp»aia,.,La Bibliotlipque, L^qniveitritc 
Koynle, 

Switzerland. 

. .Raturirfoi^kedd en G^tfleRBclia ft. 

ZtfrikA..,8chwcdzeriachnA Arclriv fUf 
VDlkaknude. 

— Jahneatierickt dci- Bchwm-Qesdl- 
acbnft fdr Urgoschichte^ 

Gt^mj..JL*liuititut Eiiisse d'Anthropo- 
Ldgia Q^ni'ifAle. 

ITnttkd Stater. 

Berhdeg^ f74J..pplJmTErBitj* 

ikafpa...Amedc&n JoiiedaI of ArohieolDgy, 

Vhi&iga.,MjieTi Court. 

York AiDfirican MiiH^urni of 
Natural Iliatory, 

— Science. 

PAiZ(3dfl^Aiq,..Pfooeediiigfl of Aioericaii 
Fhilooophical Society^ 

[f ashingUfn Burean of American 

Etlmology^ 


SCBSCRIBEliS TO PUBLICATIONS OP THE rRSTlTliTK 


BasU. Tbe Univi^raity, 

BirmVf^Acim. Oentral Free Librurj* 

— Univerntj IiU^rary. 

Cmro. School of Medidno. 

Cotmbfti, Muoeu Antropologico. 

Cork. UnlTOMity Collega, 

Glasgoic Mitcke!! lubrary. 

Liverpool. Free Mubcuill 
London. Guildbidl Library, 

^ Homiman Muiwuni. 

— LondoD Library. 

X'UcAr^nF. FrovinFial Mufieum. 
Madras. CotmemAm PuUjc Library, 


Modrao. Arcbfoological Survey, 
Daivorflitj. 

NvumJtUv. Puhlii! Library. 

Noe York. CcirDEU UniYcrsHy^ 
Ottnua. ^leulq^ca] Survey, 

— Library of Farlianiezit, 

Pflin. Govemni'&iit University, 
Salford* Royal Huaeiim. 

Tokyo. IiJipedoJ Univeisity- 
Vanicomer^ Umyeriity of Britiidi 
ColumbU^ 

Fidorwi^ jB.U, ProvinciiJ Library, 


a^wrUem *mt a«M, JViiUfP. im Ofdimvp b BU .11. Jf Landm. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

TUESDAY. JANUARY 28th, 1919, AT THE ROOMS OF THE INSTITUTE, 
50. OREAT RUSSELL STREET. AV.C- 


Sir HEMUtKB Bead, Pmidat, tn the Chair. 

The Miuutefl of the Iwit Annual GtnenJ Meeting irere read and accepted. 

The PwwiDBNT appointed Mr. H. J. E. and Mr, CiaLtire aa 

Scratipfi^tBp iititi declared tba ballot open. 

The Hosoraby Secbetart read thn Report of the Council for 1918. and on 
the motion of Mr. Scmbeeby BorTLBDOE. seconded by Mr. A L. Lewib, tbia waa 
accepted. 

In the abacncc of tho TBEAstraita. hia Report was mad by the Hokojuby 
Secbetabt. On tho motion of Dr. Maodslat, eccoaded by Mr, N. F. Rdeabte^ 
tbe Report waa accepted. 

Tlie PaEsiDES*f then delivered his Address on Acthropalogy and Uaf. 

n 
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itepoTt of th^ far the ^ear 1918 . 


The SoatmNEE&s handed in their Report on the ballot, and the following were 
declared to be dulr elected aa Oflieers and Council for 1919-29. 

Fresident ,—Sir Evefard irn Thnrn, K,L' JI,6,, C.B. 


rtoe-Presidcw(ff. 

M. Longworlh Damea. | W, H. K. EivciB, M.A., M.D., F.Il.S. 

S. n. Ray, 3J.A. I 

ffon. Bectelary. —H. S. Itamflon, DJSe. 

Hm. Treaeurer. —R. W, WiilianiBon, M.Sc, 


Couneil, 


Capt. F. B. Barton. C.M.G. 

L. C. G. Clarke. 

IfliES Id. E. Durham, 

W, Ifc H. Duckworth, M-A,, hLD,, SoJJ, 
Sir J. G. Fraaor, D,C,L.,LUD., Litt.D, 
Capt. A, W. r. Fuller, 

R, J, Gladatone, M.D. * 

W. K Hildbuigb, M,A,, Ph.D., F,S,A, 
Capt. T, A, Joyese, M.A., O.B.E, 

H. G. A, Levcaon, M.^jk-S., F.R,G.S. 
A. L. Lewie^ F.C.A, 


Mibb M. A. Murray. 

E, A, Parkyn, M.A, 

Prof. F. O, PatBotkB, F.R.C.S. 

W. P, Pyeraft, AX.S. 

Capt. C. G, Seligman, M J), 

F. C. Shmbflalh M.A.. M.U, 

Lt.-Crtl. L. A. Waddell, C.B,, C.IJS., 
LL.D. 

S, Haadediae Warren, F.GJJ, 

Prof. W. Wright. a.B.,DJc.. F.K.C.S,, 
FJi.A. 


A vote of thanks to the PsEaiDJiNT for his Addresa was jirciposed fay 
Db. Mavi>slay, who also aaked that the brat thanks of the inatitute shiiuhl be 
given to the PresidkST for consenting to take office again, and for bis valuable 
services to the Inatitnte at a difficult paciod. 

The proposals were noonded by Mr. A. L. Lewts! and carried by ocdmuatinn. 

The Institate then adjourned. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1918. 

Tee effect of the continuance of the war upoii the aetivities of the Inrtitute were 
even more marked in 1918 than in the previous year, and in regard to the publications 
of the Institute the full ofloot has unfortunately aut yet been cxhaiistod. The 
iuoroased coat of printing, of all office materials, of postage and carriage, and of other 
easentials, has rendered it necessary to exercise the greatest possible economy in 
all directions. It is hoped that Fellows wiU realise that the need lor such economy 
is imperative, and that they wjl] uuderstaud that steps which may cause them 
temporary inconvonicnca are taken with reluctance. 



Rqjort iif Che Coumit fm- the ywrr 19IS. 


s 

All me^tiiiga liave been held iji the itKim^ of tha InstitutCp hut the (/Cimdl 
hopea thftt it maj be posaitala ta make belter arrangetnejatB for Botne^ at leaBtr of 
the meetmgs during 1919. As was the case in 1917, the ninnber of meeriugs has been 
small, but in this rtapect abo an improveinerit may be hoped for during 1910. 

Aa regards the two parts of the Jmrmd issued clinJug the year+ the normal 
siue baa been maintained > but owing to the very great mcrease in the cost of printing 
and pajiar, the Counoil has been compelled relucitantly to decide that the part 
of the Jmmrjl to be published most be of considerably amaller siae than its iinmedlate 
predect^^nsH How soon it will be possible to ret urn to the normal size depends mainly 
upon the future conditioufl iu the printing trade. 

As will be seen from the following tablop a net reduction lias to be recorded of 
two Honorary FollowSt two Compounding Fellows and seven Local Oorrespondents, 
and an increase of two Subscribiiig Fellows. 
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The losses which the Institute has anffered through death are the following :■ - 
Dr/D. Deniker (elected 1896| Obituary notice appeared in Man. J&l&i 39), Professor 
J- Kollman (elected L0&0), ProfeasoT J* Ranke (elected 1SS6}^ Pfufesaor Dr* Gustav 
Schwalbe (ejected Mr, E. .T. Barron (elected ISTG), Lient.-Coionel W* H. 

Raster felected I&IM), Lieut. W. Beaver (elected 19l3)i Mr. W. Ctewdson {elected 
IM7), Major Cooke Daniels (elected 19Q2) j ilr. E, Dayrell {elected im). Major 
F. Bennett Golduey, M,P. (dented 190S), Lieut.-Colonel F. G. Shaw (elected 
Sir J. Tflta. JP, (elected J906)* Mi. A. TI. Tumbnll (elected 1912). 
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ih4 €uiiii^cil far ihf 191S. 


Msetincs. 

The irainber of oidmATj meeti£iig& held wais three, ui^ compared with sis in 1917- 
Two papers rend, of wiiiiih one was archffiologioaJ, and the other on phyeical 
anthiopolngy. At a joint moating with the Prehistoric Society of East Anglin, 
a pajper on an afehipobgioal iflubject'wiis given by the President of the Society, and 
one by a Fellow of the Institute. A meeting was arranged for the reading of a paper 
by Mr. S. Xahii, but owing to his illnesa at the lait moment the meeting had to 
be abandoQDcl. 

PuBlicaxiDNs. 

During the yenr two half-yearly parts of the i/oankrf have been it^ued, vis.* 
Vol. slviij Part 2, and VoL slviu, Part Of the former 94 copm, and of the 
Tatter tl9 copies have been sold. The twrefiponding figures for 1917 are 100 and 79 
WifpectTvely; showing a net decrease for 19ifi of 16 haU-yearly parta. The naual 
twelve monthly parts of Man have been isaued. There biu? been a eli^t decrease 
in the amnunt received from subscriptions, and a rather larger decrease in the amonnt 
received from Office Sales. 

Libhahv. 

The accet^aions to the Library nomber 2D3, of which 54 are bonnd Yulunjes. 
The exchange Uet had been increased by three publications. The number of bookK 
bought baa been vary tauall, but necessary binding work has been continued. 

External, 

Professors Keith and Sehgmaii have again acted as the Councira representatives 
on the Board of Sdentific Societies. Professor Seliginan was compelled to 
resign from the Board owing to his leaving London for an inddinite period, and Dr 
Rivem was appointed by the Council to take hia place. A ^ubecription of £10 waa 
paid to the funds of the Board for the year 1918, 

lu December^ the Council appointed Sir Ev^rd im Thum and Professor Keith 
as its representative on an Archieological Joint Committee formed in association 
with the British Academy, having for its object the furthering of the atudy of 
ant]<]uities and rai^ in the East, by aiding in the utilisation of the new opportnnitieB 
now pri^ntlng themselves. It is underatood that the Committee will be recognised 
by the Fureign Office as an Advisory Committee which is to be cnmuJted, and ako 
to offer advice, upon all questions relating to antiquities and other matters in Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria^ Mesopotamia and other parte of the Middle East. As a ffiFt step 
the Foreign Office is to be petitioned to take immediate action to protect and 
preserve antiquitiefl, and to reflate mvestigations in the regions in question, 

» Tho Cotmeil !i»s to thimk Mr. H. Ltpg Roth foe pturriding the blocks fer the eevenJ parts 
of his paper on " ftimitiTD ■Loomi/^ 


Btporl fir th€ r i918. 
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UoTtOURS OONFKEE^ OK FkLIwOWS OF THE IsfiTlTirrE. 

The CouhclI d^rea to offer ita conginatulAtiojcifl to Sir Everard im Thutiij who 
has been made a Knight of the Ofdei of the Btitiah Empire, to Bir George Dancer 
Thane* who has receaved the Honour of Knighthood* to Dr. William Crooke, who 
has been made a Oommander of the Britiah Empire, ainl to Mr. Tt+ T, SmaUboneftp 
who has bean made a Member of the Order of the Britiah Empire* 


TREASUBilR*S REPOBT FOR THE YEAR 1918. 

The revenue foe the jear 1917 ejcceeded its ejEpenditure (excluding from tbf 
latter the sum of flO Of. 5J. txanafeired to capital aceoant) by £73 19^. lltf. The 
expend itnre for 1918 has exceeded its revenue by £82 8^. Id. Flnandidly, therefore, 
the resultfl for 1918 have been worse than thoee for 1917 by £138 Ss. 

So far as subscriptions have been concerned^ the results for 1918 have been 
better than tho&e for 1917 by £24 12s. 3d, ; this improvnment ie due, however, to 
the receipt in 1918 of a life pubfieriptiotip without which the receipts from this source 
in 1918 would have been a few pounds below tbo^o for 1917. The atnouiit of 
accnmulatod arrears has now increased to about £350* 

The of the great difference between the. total results of these two years 
is showii by the foJlowing comparative figmeSp in which shiUings and pence have 
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It will be seen that the net coat for 1918 under theae three heads baa exceeded 
that for 1917 by £177 ; and the main reason for this has been the extraordinarily 
rapid inefeasa m 1918 Ln the cost of paper and printing. The contents of the baJfr 
yearly parts of the /carml and the tnonthly numbem of have to be dadded 
upon in advance ; and imder normal conditions, and np to and including 1917» 
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Reptiti for 1910. 


it haa betn |njKttible in «toing thib to f&timatL' fairly ntXMinitcly tJie probable t^\st of 
printing, ami adapt, thr. of the poblsL^ticmjj to the neccfiaitiofi of the aituatiftn. 
But in 1918 the mcreaKEB in tihia coat have been ho great ami flo mpid that e^timatr^ 
have hem quite out of Hate n few weeke after they were nmde. I may aav^ ae regani a 
the item of priTiting and t^tatioDt^ry. that a conaiderahle pfotion iif the increagefl 
L-ost incnirn] in connection with it fs to be ascriberl to anthnrfl' eopiea of a]‘tide^ 
written by them lor the 

It ia ubviaaa that the iiiUiculty will hav'o to bi! met by a Fitib^tuntial reduction 
in the mzea of theise publicstiona, at aU events for the piCEeiit; though it iji hoped 
that before long ptiue» mil settle ilown again, not^ it is fenred, t<i pre-vrar ftgnrci. 
fjut to Bomcthiiig mndi less than tho&c pTcvailiitg in 

r rnuet also once again point out to ce-itain Fellow? that the difficulty has been 
enhanced immenHely by the extent to which they have failed to pay thdr sub- 
seriptiona; indeed i but for this, it fould have been met to a large extents 11 in huped 
that now many Fellows^ who have been prevented by war Lundltioiifi tiom [Mij'ing 
their dub^nptiona^ will be able thi& year to rienr off arrears and be tegular in Intnrv ^ 
in this way they will make it possible for the Council to erpedite a retuni to norm a I 
aizea of the pobU cat ions. On payment of arreara^ Fellows will receive their ntimbi-iK 
of the JoiimaL which have been kept back, in accordance with the linstitiite^^a 
regulatJona. 

1 am gbi] tn be able to present a more encouraging report as to the Institute's 
capita! account^ an interesting feature cf which is a substantial increase in the value 
of its in vestments. 

The Institote has also had the gixatl fortune w rcceivo an unexpected little 
windfall of uncertain value, from the estate of the late Mr. Ameiicanua Featherman. 
This gentleman waa in the year IStWi the owner of Jfinoo bonds i>E tJie Atlanta 
Charlotte Air line Railway Company^ then due for repayment; but he hail lc®t 
hifl bonds, and in order to obtain paymeni of their amount^ he and Mesera, and 
W, Scligman A Co. of New York entered into a joint- bond of mdemnity to the 
railway company against other claimi in rcEipcct of them, the ainnunt of the bond 
being nominally {12,000 {double the aonount of the actual sntidpated risk). To 
cover Messrs. Seligman A Co^ in respE?ct of the liability thus undlertaken by them 
on hlfi behalf, Mr. Featihernian deposited with them eertain bonds of the Chicago 
and Eastern llhnois Railway Cb. and the St. f.iOuis and 8ao Franri&oo Hallway Co,, 
vrith a document of security, in which be derignated the Institute as the owners 
of the bonds, subject to tbcir hen. in the event of hie death. Ue died in 191U, amte 
winch his nffairs have been under the direction of the Court of Chancery, fttid the 
Court held^inthe lateautuinu of 1917. that the document of i9€€ was a valid assign¬ 
ment, subject to Messrs. Sdignum's lien, to the Ifurtimte. The administiator of 
Mr. Feathermon's estate has therefore paid the Institute the accumulBted interest 
received from these bonds since hia death, and the total amount thus received appeam 
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in the Capital Account. Some changes have taken place ^ce Mr. Feathennan'B 
death in the character of the bonds; they arc now $300(1 4 }Mr cent, botidfi 
of the Chicago and Eaatcm Jllinois Ridiway Co* and $4000 4 per cent, bonds of 
the St. Louifi and San Francisco Railway Co* The former of these companies ia 
in the bands of receivers, and aince January, 1914, no interest lias been paid in 
respect of it# bonds; the latter Company U still paying interest an itei bonds, 

I have thought it proper, in view of the very uncertain value of these aecaritiee, 
now very much below their fece value, and the heavy eontirL^nt Eability to which 
they are subjeet, to credit the amount received in respect of them to Capital 
Account. 

The position os regards the future of the booda is that, while on the one band 
Mesaie, Scligoian^s contingent liability to the Atlanta Railway Company^ and the 
corresponding security held by them over the bondst may neveT develop mte *m 
Hctual clainiT such a clmm might arise at any time^ and it might amount to the whole 
or a conoiderable part of the value of the bonds. The Institute can only^ therefore, 
resgard these bunde as an asset of doubtfnl vnlnCr which might be lost entirely; and 
in the mettatime^ evm if the bonds were realized^ the lEustitute could not claim to 
receive the proceeds, which, or the reinvestments of which, wotiid have to remain 
in the hands of Messru, Seligman, unless some fresh arrangement could be made 
os to the whole matter. Messrs. Behgmou would also be entitled, if they wishedj 
to refuse at any time to remit to the Institute the interest on the bonds received 
by them. 

Robert Vf, WiLLiaadsoM, 

Hon, Trmsurer^ 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND WAR. 


By Sia HEa<Ttn.EEi Hsah, LLJ>., F.S.A., F*B.A, 

Of all th« man y kilids of Aocbl catastrophe due to h iima n nctioDp none is more 
tiubreraive and disturbing than war. When, as in our own timep the greater part 
of the civilized world is directly involved in the confiict^ its effects toueb every 
corner of our soeia! eocnuiiiy at the timei and ite final cousequenoes reach for into 
an unknown future. These conEiderariouSp with our present painful experiences, 
can only be stated as tniisms. The effect of war condi^onsi Ukc death itself^ ha& 
reached every human being living witbm the limita of the struggle, and a vast 
tiuiiLber who are technically outBidc those limits^ 

On a emaller scale hifftory hajj long been familiar mth involutitary revolutions 
in society — ^iavoloiitaTy in so far they ariMe, not from a desire for ohauge^ but from 
the absolute need for rearrangement of the pieces of the social puzzle after they have 
been dis^turbed and scattered by the destructive activities of war. 

How great such disturbance is at the present time wc all know well^ and the 
rcvoluiiont the natural swing of the pendulum of rcactionp is evident on all sides. 
If one considem for a moment^ it is singular how so innocent a word os revolution 
has come to connote scenes and political conditions Ruch as are at present the 
fashion in Russia and a great part of Crormany. The word in itself rather indicates 
peaceful aatonuUic progress, continuous rather than cataatiophio expenditure of 
energy^ and it b true that even now and in thb country many aides of our soclaj 
revobtirm belong, happily, to tbb category. Other sidea^ however^ threaten to 
develop into something more like the catastrophic type^^ and here a e may hope that 
the ordered authority of Oovemment will tactfully resolve the storm-cloud into its 
Gonstitnents of asefol energy* Such calm and equable solutioufi are more common 
in the Eng^liah-speaking world than with either the more volatile or more morbid 
races^ and thus may be due to the presence of a basis oE common sense in the mind 
of the normal Engibhman, according to the theory of a distinguiEhed French friend 
of mine who was famTiiat with the Engibh character. But common sense, while 
invaluable lor daily conduct and in the guidance of a&irs nnder known conditions^ 
cannot supply the {dace of experience, whether that be personal or the outcome of 
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bUttirical knpftlttlge. It m in thb fieM, the Bupplementiin: of the hnjwltdge of the 
nortmil citizen, that inatitations stick aa oiirR can m thcRP dworderefl times render 
a tiseful service to the oommimity. Wo can, and we aaauredly shoold, teach him 
kowso to comport himself that he may fail into his place ae a profitable mut in the 
communitYpand lurther, what le even of greater moment, that he should know what 
his duty and tespoueibilitiea are with regaitl tn the health and welhlieiag of his 
descendants. 

T well lem ember yeam ago^ when 1 was President of tketion II of the Britrah 
AsaociatlonH Sir Michael Foster sayings in relation to a grant that I was orgingp 
"* The worfit of vou anthropologiFts ia that ynii includi? everything, and in a liimted 
sense he was right. Geology, economics, etatistica, child-welfaTe, and many anolheT 
apparently remote branch of scientific enquiry, in reality has its pigeon-bole in the 
ail-embracing study of anthropology. While^ on the one hand, ao comprehensive 
a science may seem Lnpelesa, yet on the other the very richness of the field gives 
aiivone of us an ample choice when work is iivaoted* The student can wander at 
will from the shape or geological hurizon of a flint iniplement tn the causes of the 
decadence of the wisdom teeth, and yet keep wdl within the hoiuida of this nil- 
embraring htanch of science. 

Thhi sentence brings me from the statement of generalities down to apedfic 
roattem. My distinguished predeceflaor, Profeaaor Keith, recently dealt with the 
uaofles loading to climigea in the akape of the Engliiih jaw, aiid demotiitnitcd that 
this variation was due in great measure tn change of diet troni natural food to HOme- 
thing artificiallv prepared so as to save the trouble of thortingh masticatioiit sud 
thus causing an atrtiphy ordegeaeratioTi nf the unu&ed mnsrles and supporting bones, 
ft is hard to ejcaggerate the national inipcjrtance fur the race nf such an inveatigatiaii. 
Unless sudi deterioration is eheckotfp it must be progr^ve. and its progress means 
only one thing, a steady decline in the physical r^iuditiea of the people. A paternal 
government, once the contention was proved, would promptly step in and forbid 
the sate of artificially prepared foods to healthy citizens. This+ however, ia hardly 
our mwiem method, and if science cannot command a despotic or paternal govern¬ 
ment (easentially the same, of courseJ in order to attain its ends, it must take the mnre 
tcdiou^i and diciiitoiis road of propaganda with Government approvaL 

1 mention this one instance of the incidence of anthrc^pological methwla in our 
daily life as an tiitrr^diiotitm to the many avenues for energy on our luirt on similar 
lines, avenues in most lyases opened or broadened by the war* 

We have now a splendid chance of forwarding our jft uciy on one highly important 
side, vdz., that of anthropometry* The ptiblic interest in j^uch things ia not un- 
uAturailv somewhat languid—statistica are dull reading, and, for the ordinary person, 
unthropometry is little else. But it is easy to believe that when the ^mitar stati.sticii 
of the whole of our cJtiEeiL anny are tabulated and iotelhgently set out, they might 
well form an entertaining story* I do not know how far these ineasurejiienta have 
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bi’wn imiyiGmAl in Lhe atiny, but I d& know timt it great, deal hm boett retarded. Onp 
uf the most mtercatinp injitancef^ is that of tho iiotea an the |)h.yHicaI dflvelopitttfiit in 
youthriof cigiiteaii or theFea1:>oat.i dmnng their training in namp, Onts or two of tlie 
eoQinuinding officers told me that the impTOvemenl in sucli youtlis in dl directicmj!, 
but maitdy phTT^ical, vrm inciredible, bat it must be l>onie in mind tliat tbe iwtuid 
training wfis helped by ideal open air Goqditioiu?. and ample and excellent food. In 
any ciifte, the war ean&ed these records in anthrripqniftTy to be prtKluced^ and it 
will rest with thifs Inhlitute and with others Hke minded to aoo that, w^hen the con¬ 
ditions of life arc more normal, their exiFtcnce and their aignihcance are not forgotten- 
A very large public in thece inlaods hua a juj^tifiable terror of militattHm a chronic 
condition; but I think they are apL to confuse military training with Bnch national 
conditions were cominon in Gemijany of recent years* That the latter are bud 
fiConomicallii\ and in the intomntional senses ia not hard to demonstrate; btit it 
ia more eaay to prove the signal advantage of a few months of military training 
on yoirthfl In their teena, quite ainirb from the q^ueelion hb to whether it is not an 
advantage to be taught the use of arms* If a man can he taught how to defend his 
home a Eld his country while he is being rendered move fit for aiiy walk in Jife^ it la 
purely a gain and no loss, 

I am very sure that the aiithroponietrical statiiftics of our Wirmy during the wax 
will provide ample deniunstration of the truth of these statementar and for my part 
I sjnccrcTj hope that phpical training, preferably on the tnilitary method, will 
alwayii find a place in the life ciirticulum of the British youth. A huge standing army 
is one things and n bad thing beyond question, but a nation in which every able- 
bodied perrion hag bad the benefit of truining how most effectively to defend himself 
and his belongings from unjust aggre^ion ib a proposition of an ontirelv different 
character. In my indgment euch training would make the individual a better ajid 
more in»E^ mniit and to the same degree a better eitiren. 

Thoughts of this kind inevitably lead to a consideration of hoiv fax such iMwieti^e 
as thie, whoBP cncigies arc in the mam flcvotcil to problemfl of a atrictiy scientific 
kiml^ axe called upon to attack and iiiipfove the imwholeeomc ccmlitious uniler which 
large a proportion of the people ol tbie cotLahy arc compeUod to live. 

Orgauisationji anil agendes witliout ULLmber are apparEiutly engaged in the tankj. 
and the Government itself is not behindhand. BhouSd this institute take a hand in 
so ahsorbUig and bo hvucficent a gome ? Arc not we better equipped lor getting 
at the nnA of the diffiimltics than a department <if the Oovemment f Let us con- 
fdder for one moment the iiltiinatc object #>f our authropoaiotrical statii^ica. Such 
enquiricfl are sin-^ily not made for the sole purpose of filling ft report on the pJivaical 
statJ? of the BritiMh nation, any more than they are procluceJ aa an niuiiseiuerit for 
some of our mote stalkticaUj inclined members. Their final purpose luuot he to 
dL^uiou^tnitc in what respeetfi and to what degree particulnr dcfecta exkt among the 
jwpulation, in orfler, of trouxse, that means may be fouml by width these delects 
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mny aiitriiiBt«ly be removed, and th@ subjects rendered physically perfect. That, 1 
take itp wj]} af>t be disputed^ and badng got so bir, what an immense held is opened 
up for the Legitimate labours of snthTripologr. These conciitions arc not^ of eourso, 
tlie fesiitt of the iMir, but the war Itae naiJoubteilly mteOfiific^l them, imil what ie 
more to the purpose at this piomeut* it has brought them before the public 

eyp I so iifuch ftOp tluiteveti tbe Grn'eramcnt, usually a niyopit or^mizutiun, liaa per- 
ceiled that ihtiy exist. 

One great. Guve.mjtiieiit acheuief the boualng of the people, if properly cameel out^ 
^^ould probably reach farthei towards the physical betterment of the nation than 
any one thing that can be mentioned. It has occupied a great deal of atteaJioii 
of late, and cohimns in the newspapers are filled with it, and I see to-day a notice of 
a meeting on the subject yesterday, and an important letter in anothfu^ paper. Three 
qualities are want-ed in on ideal residence^ in tbas order : f 1) health \ (2J convenience, 
and (3) beauty. In almoat aU the places 1 have seen^ these three qualitiea arc put 
in the opposite order, not perhaps in so many wotiIb^ but by implication, Tho fiiLal 
retmlt, mureo^^er, that the cdet to be so high as to make it Impossible for anyoDe 
but a generoua Goveroinent to build a workman's cottage. Gan a mure ridicnlons 
result be Imagined ? And yet man in other respects scnBible are found to argue that 
a solution so entirely op^x^sed to econemic conditions is yet a reasooable one^ and that 
11 REihf.nie so fundamentally wrong cun bo satirfactory aod lasting. 

I have put th^^ heahhineas of a hmise the firet reqiiircmniitj and there J sni 
sure everyone will be with me. The question, however, arises as to bow Lhia is to 
be attame^l or eustired, Beliefs and foahlDnii cliange as to the best'menne of ictainltig 
health witbbi doorx: and [ nm by no means sure that even now we are poesesacd 
of complete wiudiiiii on the matter. I certainly do not know any line perm^n who 
Would claini to have studie<l all the jiieqxx^ts of the idi^l dwcUmg from this utnnd point, 
a muiit that jb^ wh+> coulti liit down and draw up in twenty-four honre a spedlh^tion 
of what is required lor a healthy bouHe. The Office of Works, on admirable insttitu- 
tiou, whose functiona gravitate between the building of a nxw embassy at Fokin 
and the mowing of the lawns at the British Museum* docs itot, I behove, possess an 
ijffictir charged with such a function. I know of no other existing department of 
the Government that would undertake tho task, unlef?Ji it be the prondsed Minijitrv 
ol Healt h ; and then with tke collabonttion of the uriibitectiS of the Office of Works, 

t>n these lines much useful work would be done, if once it is made clear to llie 
Mlnistry of liealth that iLs medircal offieerw wrjtdd be espectocl to handle the pcnblem 
of & healthy bfiUHe. It is a matter demanding ^hde kjiuwlcdge of divers branches 
of mence, and the capacity of seeing how Ust arientse van bo applied to the needs 
of ^^vc^yday lile. The ordinary medica.1 ijflicer would be nearly umIghh in uudi a 
post, and tlia ordinojj architect- no better. 

That such knowledge m requisit-c, and that it should be used in the canying mit 
of a great Government scheme of housing, will hanily be diapntod. It will, at any 
rate, be attempted, I trust. 


Addirsa 


U 

The mett mfintion of fnich que&tioius cjeimoriiftiflte^ odo of my original propowi- 
tho "Wide that is opon to anthropology m a coimtiy liko oun^ 

fnll of traditjoii and hampered by a oonBervatiEim that di^likea noroltiea just bwjaqae 
they are not old. Moreover, I see every reason why i^ve ahouhi gradually adapt titir 
energies to the new datnands* Oor work haa ej^ oo one side on the pmst-i and I 
lindenitajid the faseiiiation of that aspect as wdl ae anyone. But there are giKwi 
practical grounds for throwing ouKelves into the problems of to-day. We might 
ijorselves change in the pi^Jcesa, bnt it ia wisdom, I am anfe^ to keep the other eye 
focnased on the world of mir own people, and try to help in the dLffieidtiea of 

irai eonntry, 

IlithertOp 1 have only regarded anch enterprise uh being undertaken in the way 
that has Iwcome babittjal to ns* that Lb, by the uatiai methndB oi Bcientilic pro¬ 
paganda. This conatflta mainly in preaching to thcK^ already converted, in the 
publicatioiL of the retiiilts in our JoftmoJ or olscwhere, and in a cert4iin amoimt of 
persotisl work aiuong people of intelligence and, it may bcj of aomewhat longer 
viaioti rhan theit cmitemporanea. Th^ present time is, however, not the m-omcDt for 
jseif^effacing niiMlesty, and the hiding of nur light under a husheL Bchemea designed 
for national weUan? are being put fnrward from eveiy aide, and nlmoHt by every class, 
tkiiae of these are imposaibly Utopian, perai&tently rieglcctful of the human side of 
the problems involved, and fully as forgetful of economic pfjsaibilities. It is quite 
coneeivablc thitt, with our present Farbammt„ composed in the main uf imknown 
and merperirneed leginlatoiw, some of the&R incredible 6cheme« may actually reach 
the House of C^inimons, and even attain to the dignity of debate, ff that shouJil 
happen, to what side can the nation look for wise guidance f Only to au occasional 
aaue article in the page^ of a toagazinc. Assuredly not. to the aev^papers : they 
were poor prophets when each possessed its own mdividuahty; at the present time, 
when all wre controlled by hall a dozen trusts, one can only expect a series of choral 
effccl^i, oii one aide or the other, but whichever aide ike vnHoud chonn^efi may take, 
ouch and aM are suspect and vitiated by the political aspect of the t[ueetinu, entiTely 
r^^gardlesiS of the real demand. Here, therefore. La a functinn that this Institute 
or it^ mcmbeis c-an osfeliiUy and efbcienTly perform. 

Nothing huH been more coiLspicuoii^ in the pc^pulai: legislation of the pni*“t 
twenty or thirty yeaiB than the entire dnsregard of it* beidence on the nation a^ 
a whole* The principal meaHnrea have alnioet invariably afiected. certain clasaen 
without regard ti> others. ’^Vhatever the nnderlyiug tniitivea may have been, anrl 
that in itself is an unprofitable enquiry, the effect has been steadily to undonnine 
and dtHtroy th^ oelf-reliauce and sturdy independent chameter of the Entiah citizen 
He told hy one Act of PHrlijiiueot after nnetbet that he may work or remain idle, 
that he may be a fllave to drink or a total abstainer, he may mm^ry and have half a 
dozen chiHreu or remain a buchelyr, but whatever he may do within certain verj- 
wide limits, the State will look after him and his concerns and that he endii lii*i 
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diiye in eitae and w>tiaJoxt. Id tmiklDg these J aim them m much at 

otie political party aa aiiotlier ; each lia;^ been great a sinner a^ the re^ft. In a 
Teatiicted aemie there ia good reaaou auii propriety in nuch legtslatiou ; far bey and 
question the State m concerned ^th the fate and welfare of every dtn^eii. be he good 
or bad. Blit it is even mare unqueHtiduahle thnt the bunne^ of the State la so ta 
legislate as to put a premium upon good cilLzeualdp, and pas^dvely, if not actively, ta 
penalize those who fall short of the average sLatuIard by thdr own misdeeds. Thin, 
again, may be thought remote from anthropologyr f think- not. Human nature^ 
even robust human nature^ is natimilly tempted by the line of least resistance, and 
while a self-reliant individual wodd probably reject indignantly a dole from another 
pe*wni he would be much mare likely to accept charity from an intangible and in¬ 
visible entity like the State. But nnquestiauahly the sturdy citisea is by far the 
least likely to be in a position to require such aids, and ifj as I think, it he our function 
to deiine the eonditjona needlul lor the phyKieol betterment of the nation, then 
equally tt la our province to see that no legislation is {auieed that tends to ioFwer the 
standard. To put- the problem into other words, it is a more praiseworthy endeavour 
to try and prevent degeneracy in the race„ whether by legudation oi- by aoda] or 
flcieiitihc pressure^ than by default to permit ol a steady deoline^ and then to set 
about an examination of the lesulls. It is not likely, por is it perhaps poUtio, that 
an institute such os this should attempt to engage aingfe^handed in su far-reaching 
a eoheme. We atR too remote fioiu the public eye, and onr machinery is by no meam 
suited for such an undertaking. Wony other societies are both nominally and actually 
more intimately couueotcd with such questions, and would more readily command 
puhiic support. If, therefore, anything can be done in this direction, it w'ould be in 
collaboration with other bodies of like intentions, but with titles of a more self- 
explanatory sort. 

Qitestions of this kind, though not oue of the dirret results of war, have yet been 
brought to the front as dehnite probleuis by the cooditions that war has imposed 
upon the community. In another efttegory com os a question which, on the other hand, 
is one of the direct and normal results ol war. This is the effect ou the race of the 
withdrawal dining war of the young and most physirailly sound malee from the 
OQumiiinity. In our own case what has happened bi that lor a period of more than 
four years the fftteat men of the population have been gradaBlIy absorbed into the 
aimy^ and removed not only from their own prcolnctive avocations but, except in 
a limited number of cases, from marriage. One direct eonaequence is that- hundreds of 
thouBands of these picked specimena of msiihood never return and are entirely lost 
to their country ; a second is that the lurth-inato falls niote or less in a direct ratio 
to the number of absent inen^ while a third t hat probably more marriages than the 
normal are contracted betw'eeu the homc^^taying residue of relatividy unfit sub¬ 
jects. This meet important question has, of coiuse, been often dealt with heiore, 
but it is only now that it ia lor na more than an academic one. Galtou^ fieddoe^ 

and others bare writtan on the subject, and 1 think it worth w'hile to quote the words 
VOIu XLIX. c 
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(jf Prof^^aor Ripley^ in liia odMimbl^ woik, which indd^talij deak with thi^^Htnxe 
of Ruropuan raceRn In speaking nf wiir^ hfl aajB :— 

At ducih periods the nomuil men are not only isolated for an indefinito poiioci^ 
thdr mnlcs am penminentJy decimated by the mortality at the front The selective 
influence ia doubly operative. Fottunately, we poase^d data which appear to ai!oid 
iDustimtion of ita effects. Detailed mvestigsiii on in mtiomi parta of France bringing 
to light certain enrioiis aftcr-efiectfl of the lata Franro-Pras^siari war. We ilo not 
always folly realise what such an event Means for a nation^ quite irreapectivc of tho 
actnal mortality and of the direct economic e^petniitiiie. Every family in the land 
ia affectiod by It, and the future bears it# full share with the coutemporaoeoiis 
population. In Franco, for example^ during the year of the war, them were 75,IHM> 
fewer marriagee than osnaL In ISTl* upon its cunelnsjon, an imprecedeiii^Bd 
epidemic of them broke unt, not equailefl in absolute munberB eince the vcteranii 
returned from the front in 1818, on the ceasatipu of hostilities at that time^ 

" Two tendencies have been noted from a comparifion of the genemtions of 
offspring aereralJy conceived before, during, and lifter the war. This appeared in 
the conscripta Mho came before the recruiting commissions in 1890-92, at which 
time the chiliiren conedved in irar times became, at the age of twenty, liable for 
seavice. In the population during the prtigress of the war, the flower of Frcneh man¬ 
hood^ then in the field, was without profiortionate pepreeimtation. There must 
have been an undue preponderance, not only of sLtmted men rejeefod fmnj the 
anuj for dufidcticy of atotime alone, but of those othemse physicufly unfitted for 
service. Hence the popolation bom at this time ought, if heredity means anything, 
to retain some traces of its relatively degenerate derivation. This ia indeed the 
case. In Dordogne, this iroutingent inebded nearly T per cent, more deficient 
statures than the normal &\neriige. Quite mdejicmiently, in the distant department 
of H6i»nit, I^ponge dieoDvered the same thing. He found in some cantons a deereoee 
of nearly an miih in the average stflftnrc of this unfortunate genemtioELj while exemp- 
tionii for defidency of statiiire suddenly rose from 0 to 16 per cent. This si^lecrion 
ie no£+ howevierj entirely m al efic imL A fortunate compeneatio-ii is afforded m another 
dircctian. For the geuemrion eonceived of the men returned to their faTuifies at 
the close of the war has shown a diErinctly upward tendency almost as well marked. 
Those who survived the perils antj privations of service were preeumably in maav 
coses the moat iwtive aod rugged, the weaker portion having suociimbed meanwhile, 
either to wounds or sickness. The xesolt was that the genemtion conceived directly 
after the war was 03 znach above the average, eq^eoiaUy evinced In general phyri^que 
perhaps more than in Htaturc^ as their predecesaom bom of war timcsa M ere below 
the uonujal.” 

Profesaor Ripley's figures deal with a year-long war, as against the late conflict 
of more than fouj years, and the reeulis in our case are vastly mcno serion^ and for* 
reaching, though, on the other baud, it is probable that eiauiination will show that 

■ 7^ EactM of p. WI, 
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th(j two, tipart frera th™ dmation, ais not sttictly comparable* A short wtii iu 
conducted under conditions of eniergenoy' and etnees that bio apt to be changed, 
and even ehminated, when the war takes a more peamisiDeiit lorm, particularly if the 
battlefield is not rctoote. This was in effect the caae irith regard to a very large 
proportion, of the British army in France and Ftannieis^wheii St was a conitnon 
thing for men from these fronts to be allowed t o return home for abort' periods. It 
ia common knowledge, moreover, that a large number of marriages were a rttsolt, 
and it may be that some record has been kept of their number* But even when these 
EsmaU oompensationB ate taken into conaidetation and given their full value, it will 
be of great interest for investi^tors to keep an obaervant eye upon the physitjal con* 
dition of tho population bom daring the last four years when they have attained 
to adult age. 

Agaiii, there ia another aide to this picture of war* The more general employ- 
nient of women in physical taska, with the reaulting developments in tbemselves, 
and the equally important disturbance of economic conditions, will without 
doubt effect changes in doily life that anthropology would do well to coumder. That 
women will benefit individtially from the wider field now opened to them is hardly 
open to question. But it is certainly a mote doubtful matter whether in ail respects 
the nation wiH be the better. For one thing, it is far less likely that a young woman 
will be so ready to Bacrifice her independeijice for marriage if she is entirely capable 
of maintainmg herself in comfort without marriage. Whether the marriages be 
fewer or deferred until, say, the age of thirty, the effect will imdouhtodlv be a 
diminished birth-rate, a result that we can hardly regard with equanimity. 

The more equal distribution of the wealth of the country, anothor of the indirect 
wnsequences of the war, ib again a mutter that will create a vast change in many 
reapect^a beneficent revolution, let ax hope. Shorter houiB of kboui and more 
generous payment should go far to produce a race fiiUy aa useful physically and greatly 
better on the intoUcctnnl side. But here again it appears to nie that the State should 
lend a helpng hand ia diiecting the released energies of the workiiig population. 
As a people we are accused of taking our pleasurea sadly, but there is no reason why 
we ahonld not take them sanely, and I can see great opportunitiea in the way of 
teaching the public that pleasore can be taken in an intalUgent manner. In this the 
most modest among us com take a part, 

I ventured, to deal with the foregoing matters te~day, because there cau be only 
one view as te the importance of nearly all of them, and secondly, beesuae I think 
this Institute might usefully, both to the community and to itaeU. come out into the 
open aa it were, and take a hand in this serious game. Mr. Lloyd George is fertile in 
aphorisms, and one of his later ones tnight well have formed my text to-day: " You 
cannot make an Al empire with CS men." I think the Institute can do Bomething 
towards producing an Al empire, and in diminatiog altogether such a class as C3» 
and thus we may attain to the very desirable ideal of teaving the country' better 
than we found it. * 

c 2 
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ANTHROPOIjOGIGAL 0BSEBTATI0N3 Olf GETRMAi? PBISOWERS OF WAR. 

By P, G. Pabsonb, F.B.C.S,, Ptojasor AtviiotHy in tht University of Lmvion. 

EAfiLY in 1918, through the help of Coloaol Miirett Tims, I nsceived |wrmiaiion Iron, 
the War Office to make observations <m the wounded |aisonB« of war bi the Bdmont 
Hospital near Satton, in Somy, and inthewar hospital at Dartfoid, in Kent. Every 
help was given me by the Ocumnandante of thaw bospitalB as wdl as by 

theai meditjal staffis, and t am very grateful for the kuniness and ootuteay they 
showed me. 

liSter on I waa allowed to nwaanre a number of Britiah wounded aoMien in St, 
Thomas's Hospital for oomparison, and I have ako a nnmber of observations on 
lay own students which I have gradually aocnraulated. 

J decided to concentrate my attention on the cranial index, the facial index, the 
hair and eye colour, and the stature, but I soon found that with wounded pnaoneta, 
many of whom wei* in bed, the stature was very difficult to obtain. As, bowovar. 
the atatnre of all the prisoners of ww in England is recorded and preserved in the 
Information Bnreau in Wellington Street, I have obtained my sUtistics from there, 
■a wd] as a good deal of extra infoiuiatioii about hair and eye coloration, 

CkPHALIC IWDKt. 

Ijv B25 the glabtSo-maximal kngth ftTerages 189 mm., snd the breadth 

155. 

In L27 Biitiili soldiers they Ate 191 nun, and 149 respectively^ end in 103 
medieol aindenta of British pareDtage^ 194 and 152* 



no. I. 
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^ yinccs vTitECkg tlie Abavs I find thnt tiic: wpflra^e of 9J44 Brithh indi» ia 7S’ 24, 
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Thifl uieaufl thit the cephalic indei of male GermaaB, as tested by these 920, 
is 02*5, while that of 230 Britons, partly Boldinem, partly medical attidetits, is 78-2 
It is tinnecessaxy to apologise for iny Hmall number of British ohservatioDB, since any 
atandard test-book teaches that the English oT mbeed British, living, average is mote 
uniform in its ocrotancy than that of other natioiLfl, and is always very close to 70. ‘ 
Fig. 1 shows COD tours of two heads, one having the British, the other the German, 
length and breadth. It will be seen, that the average British head is some 3 mm, 
longer than the German, and 5 mm. narrower, 

Fig. 2 shows the cephalic indices of the 925 GernuuiB arranged in a chart, and 
below arc the corvea of the BritisL and German indices, reduced to percentages, in 
under to bo on the same scale. 





























































































































































22 F, O, PAltSOlfa— Anthn^t^iBoi Otaertatiotui on Priumm of War, 

Tie next thing was to ae® low £at the ahort or Aiptna type of almU bad obeciired 
thfl lot^ or Noidtc typo; or whethor b thofie puts of Gcrawny &om ^bich tho 
Aaglo-jSaxonfl origmaUj came, we ahoxld still find an bdex as low as, or eyeii lower 
than, that of the average Eaglialiman of to-day. It wiD be noticed that I am uaing 
the terms English and British almost indisoiambataly and, as far as head shape ts 
ooncemed. I believe I am justUiod, since they are very mixed, and there b every 
reason to bebevo that the British and Gaelic-spealdng people were simply earlier waves 
of the Nordic or Teutonic stock j tha great difierence being that the former were 
preliistoricT latter M&totjc 

Shoe I commanicated my rwults to the Institute, Dr. Le Gros niiiFlf ymy id„jiy 
volunteered to cheek them on a series gf German priannem of war btomed on Salis¬ 
bury Flab. 

1 think that the best thbg will be to place his results against my own wlthont 
conunent. 
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The aocompanybg map {Eg. 3) ehows how far my espeotationa were rwliaed. 
It te quite obvious that the north of Germany is more long-headed than the aonth 
a^ e^ and that Siiesia and Bavaria am particukriy biachyocphalic. Imt it b curioas 
m the extreme east, b Po«n and East Pnimia. there is a tendency to lone- 
beadedneas agab. The most striJdng leasoa, however, was that nowhem b Z 
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Gennaiiy of to-day could I fiod material with a cephalic mdei below SQ, while w 
the BritiBh tales it ia tardy that wi get an aveta^ of aa much oa @0. 






no. 3L — ntFBJkMV ra&icEfl is tka TAsioirs rsovnicw ^ OMMASif. 

I admit that I have counted the men of BTeroen with the Oldcnburghcie, and 
the Hamburg men with the Hanoveriana, but I do not think thifl has made much 
diiference in the return of die cephalic index, though 1 da« say it has m that of the 
statuie. 

The shaded maps of GennaDy (Fig. +) show a deeper tint aa the ehortheadedaess 


£i«r Bh‘Sm 
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no. L—msmm maps (m« p. 23 |, 


inoroftaea, and they are intended aa a tpugli teat of the numbef of obsaryatiotiB nec«s- 
before geneiatkiiig. It w0 be »een that the first map, founded on ten obeerva- 
tioaa in each province, gives a rough, but very rough, idea of the distribntiaa of head 
s^pe; but the eecond one, founded on thirty measuroments in each province, onlv 
difffltB fllighUy from the third or completed map, where the obaervationa in some (atew 
zinniboj fcwo htmdred in n pEraviiicfi. 

From thia. aa well as former enperienee, I do not think that cephalic indices 
shonld he averaged from less than thirty measurements, and that even then the 
mnlt is only reliable to two figures. 

D it la established that the present-day Gennana who inhabit Hanover, Olden¬ 
burg and Schleswie^Holstein have an index of over SO, th^ be a different 
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peaplfl fanm those who mvaded and aettled in England in the fifth nentary, for tho 
Afiulrt-Saxottfl werff remarkable fcr their long-hmledtteear 

1 have miHUFBied twenty male Anglo-Saion aknllti in the SoyBl CoU^o of 
SnirgconH Muaeum* whUo Dr. GildemcUter has recorded the mcwtuemcnta of abty^ 
three male alcolb found m the row-graves near ‘Bremen. He regards these as dating 
from the ninth to the fourteenth centimea, but I entirely concur with Mr. Harold 
Peake in dating them Beveral DenturieB earlier. It must be borne in mind that our 
own Anglo-Baron ekeletons are nsoidly, if not always, found in row-graves, and never 
bear any Christian symbola. 

There is every probability that the skulk available in London and those at 
Bremen an of people whose habits and oustoma were alike, and who lived about the 
same time ; it wiU therefore be ef special mter«rt to compare them with one another 
and with the heads of the pTasenb^Uy mhabitants of Oldenhurg and Bremen. 

In Older to oomparo eknUs with living heads St is necessary to make some allow¬ 
ance for soft parts. Eleven mm. is nsnally allowed, but I have been going into 
the matter rather carefoUy lately, and am convinced that 7 or 8 mm. is an ample 

allrt wanfift. 
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wid Brenuen *** 

102 

. 150 

m2 


This table shows that while the average modem Englishman has increased his 
cephalic index from about 76 to 78. the modem Oldenburgher has increased it from 
TS to 80. (/Sec 5.) 
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Fig, 6 ahftwn tb^ duttibntioa of th« iscelitdcx on tbe map, and while rt is evident 
that it is much more amtic and inconstant than the cephalic index, it is obvious 
that the whole of Gemanv is inhabited by people who differ veiy markedly from the 
firitisli ia tbdt fthape. 

ft will be noticed that there is a wider gap between the Province (E. Pmaeia) 
vduch shom the higb^ index and the Britiab, than then is between the lowest and 
highest of the Gennae provinceA, 

This evidence of the face aupports my contention that the original inhabitants 
of north-western Germany have been snpplanted by men of another race, with short, 
brood faces, as well aa round heads. Our own Anglo-Saxon slmils, with due aflowane^i 
for the soft ports, ehow an average face index ol well over 900, and it te possible that, 
as the fikuUa in the Bremen row-graves had the same cranial eharacteristies, 
Ib^y ipe8cmbl€d th^ni in tJi« Iaop alao. 

The Head Hhioqt. 

The anricatar heighm of 291 German aoldiera gave an aveiaga of 133, against 
an average of 132 in 127 British soldieiii, and also in 103 British Medical Students, 
mostly of Engliah parentage.* This gives a height index of 704 for the German hfnd 
against 687 for the Britiah, The 291 measurementfl, when divided among the twenty 
provinces of Cermany. are not enough to enable us to determiiM: ho^the height is 
distributed. 


CxAjriAL CAPAcrrr. 

The poBscsBiou of the length, breadth, ami height averages enables us, by Peareon 
and Wa fonnida, to rotiinate the average cranial capacity of the heads os follows :~ 
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Haut Aiii> Eve ConouK (NioRxgcxKcn), 

The estimation of hair and eye colour is one of great difficulty, not only because 
of the per^oal eqtiation of the observer, but because the relative coloration deponiia 
D both hair and eyes on the brightness of the tUuminatioa. and in the hair on whether 
it has been washed lately, or oiled or wrtted. Then, again, the hair of the head may 


* ItiJ impcntwit to noliH ikat thU 
gim liw tiraiii the mi^dk q| tiie 

tlu Iftiiii the top nf the shperturr. 


wuicutsf bright, ss mMamud by Gray-, b«d.ip«jn«, 
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be of a very clificrent shade from that of the face, and it ia cleaTlynwong to give the 
aame degree of nigrcaeeuce to u series of, say, Engliahmen with black bead liair and 
brown facial bair, aa to a series of Spaoiarda with blue block hair on both head and 
face. 

At fii^t f thought of having a card with a aeries of tinta bearing higher numbers 
as they got darker, but, after trj'ing it for a time, 1 icaltBcd that my resulta could only 
be compered with those of other people if they used the same card, and 1 became 
tuoie and more inipiesaed with the opinion that if one could opprorimaiely settle 
where t be bne between dark and light hair and eyes should be drawn, all that one could 
reasonably hope to do w'otdd he done. 

If I am asked why 1 am not eatkbed with Beddoe’s method of obtaining an index 
of uigresceiice, I should reply that 1 feel that something simpler and moro easily 
understood is needed, and I paiticidaily object to bis habit of giving black hair twice 
the value of dark brown, unless it is the real blue black hair of the south European, 
accompanied by equally black hair on the face. By all meanB let ua tabulate hair as 
lair, red, medium brown, really dark brown, and black, and follow Beddoe in regarding 
red hair aa light hair and medium brown aa light also. 

We shall then definitely draw the line between light and dark hair Just above 
the really dark brown. 

Of course the line will still be arbitrary, for the dark-haired man of to-day might 
to-morrow, in a brighter light or after w ash i n g his head, be classified aa fair, but 
nothing can prevent that, and it is better to have only one debatable line than two, 
as we should if wc recognise an intermediate dasa between fair and dark. 

Before suggesting a line of division between light and dark eyes, 1 want to call 
attention to the very cegular acquence of the appearance of diBeient pigments in 
the iris. I hope later on to eJaborato this in a separate paper, but at present it is 
only necessary to start with the pink eye el the albino, where there is no pigment at 
uU ill the iris, and the idood gives the colour. 

Then take the blue eye of the English child at birth : here the black layer of 
pigment behind the iris gives the colour, but, on looking closely, it will bo seen that 
there is a faint ring of white pigm«it surrounding the pupil. 

Oontiasting the eye of the child at birth with that of a bluo-oyed adult, one is 
struck by the brighter, dearer blue of the latter, and the dull leaden blue of the child. 
TUb is due, at least in part, to the increase of the white {nguient in the iutersticet of 
the iris and in front of the black retro-iridial layer. The white pigment arranges itself 
in various patterna, and may or may not reach as far as the outer margin, of the iris. 

When it ia very plentiful it so obscures the subjacent black that instead of the 
eye looking blue it is steel-grey. 

The next stage in ^gmentation is that a deposit of yellow pigment appears 
round the pupil, sometimeB superficial to, sometimes in place of, the white j it, too, as it 
creeps toward the periphery, obacuiBS the sobjacent blue and, according to its quantity 
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and admiituM witi white, givtis the varioufi tonw of Jight hazel, dark grey, green, and 
Hhem^-oalonred oy^s. 

Next in the seqaenoe appeata brown pigment, Bupcrfidal to the yellow, and, 
when in smaU quantiti^, confined to a ting round the pupU. Aa it intreaMa, it 
zpreads toward the penpheiy, though it ib aeldotn that one aee$ an Engiiah brown 
eye without a ring of blue round the outer margin of the liia. Thia pigment is of 
vanouB tints of brown, aometimea much rodder than at othore, and ia Uable to many 
iateresttDg patteTD 

To the anthropologifit, whoae immediate* need is the eatabUshment of a workable 
index of nigreaceoce, the important thing ia to settle where we fliii>11 draw the line 
between a tight and a dark and I decided that the presence of an appreciable 
arnount of brown pigment, if it only amonnted to a ring round the pupil, ahonld con¬ 
stitute a dark eye, and ita absence a light oue. 

It now beoctues a sunpis matter to construct an index of nigreaeonco by 
arranging all the recocda in three divisions :■— 

L Pull hinade in whieh both hair and eyes ate light, 

2. Hall blonds, in which there is fair hair and dark eyes, or dark hair and light 

eyes. 

3. Full brunets, in which both hair xntl eyes are dark. 

When thia is done, the percentage of each ia token, and the mdei of nigrescence 
obtained by adding the pwooatage of the half blonds to double that of the full hrunete, 
the argument being that the division which has only one dark dement should count 
half the value of that in which both elementc, hair and eyes, are dark. 

I am not inclined to content myself with a stotement of the percentage of pure 
blonik alnuQ or pure brunets alone, as many anthropologiatfi do, betatao I found 
that in some coses I couH prove that, by taking the percentage of pure blondB alone, 
one pioN-inoc wm fairer than another; but when I took tie pure hruneta alone, the 
same province waa darker than the other. The ciplanution was that the first provineo 
had a large number of pure blonds and bninetB, and very few half blonrlo, while the 
second province bad plenty of half blonds and few pure type* of either kind. The 

index T auggest does justice to all the ooloratiou, however and W'bercver it may be 
distributod. 

As I came to arrange my material and work out the nigreecence of the different 
province*, 1 found that it waa necessaiy to have many more observations in order 

to get a steady index, than were needed for a steady cephalic mdex, Araordinglv I 

^ to the Bureau of German Prisommi of War, where the record of every priaJner 

u kept, and abstracted the hair and eye colours of another thousand iudividoals 
wboflti wm also known. 

I quite admit that in doing this I am inteoduciug the persona] equation of many 
different obrervere who may have the most varied opinions as to the differemie 
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between light and dark hfl>r and cye&. I knnw that dieae diffcireiiceH do exii^ 
because manj of the pui&anere have two reootds, one taken in France end the other 
in England^ and it in not a very imusQal thing tn find one deacribing the eyes aa brown 
and the other aa bine. 

On the whole, however, the dooble record shows that the difl^cnt obaervora 
wore not very iar apart in their estimatjon o£ the difierencee between light and dark 
hair and eyes; and 1 ehall probably be get^ng nearer the tmtb if T inchido tbdr 
material than if I genemhaed on an obviously msuffident quantity of my ovm. In 
the accompanying table I have given the nlgreBeenco for each ptoviooe of Getmaiiy, 
with the number of observatioiifi on which it was based^ and it will be Been that the 
average index of nigrescence for the whole of Germany, tdianded on 2420 obBervatione^ 
works out at 60* 
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Here Captain Lc Gfoe Clark furmehes a moat valuable check, for he has taken the 
hair and eye colooi of 930 German prisoners on Sahabuiy Floin^ and got an aver^o 
index of 61- I have arranged his recorda for the vaiioue provincee by the tide 
of my own, and leave them as on indication of the degree of accuracy of our 
method* 

In a third column I have given the average between bk and my reanltap ond^ in 
order to make fheae results more graphic, have act them out as a chart (fig. 7)*^ 
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fifi. 7^ 


Sly own belief ia that we have prohablj reached a btoad general idea of 
the djetnbntion of pigment among adults ih Oennany^ and in many reepecte 
Qttf reeiUta cotte^pood with ^oae obtained from the biatorio cetLeiia of aoticol 

It la cikappointing that we ba¥e altogether failed to aubertantiate the fairaeBB of 
the people of Wortemburg^ perhapa becaufie otir mimberB aie mauffident, perhapa 
becanaa it is nnsatisfactory to compaxe ^imesa in ehihLren with faimeea in adults. 
My own personal observatioufi agteed with those of Dr. Le G™ Clark that the 
WnrtembnigeiB were Teiy dark uuie^, but the records of the Fnsoaera of War 
Bureaux coimterbakiiced iurr results to a certain extent. 

One point wMch struck me very strongly waa the BotaU number ol red-baiied 
people 1 found anting Germans, and the matter seemed worth folkywing up, eiiice 
red hair La. undoubtedly a common cdiameteriatic of Kbidjc people^ among whom we 
may, I think, include the Scots and Welati, 

Gray, for exiiraple, tells us that 5 to T per ceut. of red hair h luitmaJ in Aberdeen, 
and that H per cent, is sometimes reached in ScotUud ; while Arbo racoids 1® per 
cent, in Aamlid in Korway. 

Among the 120 fintjah soldien exauuned in this hospital, 5 per cent, had red nr 
reddish hair. 

Beddoe^ gives a number of observaliionH frous which the nibesce&ce may be 
calculatedt and 1 find that out of 121G Northumbrians it averages 5-3 per cent,, 
in 6833 Ismdoners 4-5 per cent., in 800 Kentish men 3^3 per cent,, and in 1575 


^ Raajt of BtUam, 
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WLltflhimiieix 3*8- Ifc will be aoeft that, acooidiiig Beddoen the aviemge 
English percentage of T«d h^r m eopiewhere about 4 per cent., and that thk 
percentage is founded On a confiiderable mapa of mateiial. 

In 3354 Gefinan pxisonefre 1 found 1*9 per cent- gl red hair^ and I uobinit that, 
DO ruddering the nuinbcts on which I ain generaliringp the diSeronoe ia the percentage 
between Germany and England is more than a mere chance dccaircnoe- To my 
mind it pointfi in the aanie direction as the head shape, and indicates that the original 
Teutoiiic blood has been largely replaced thioughDUt Germany by that of flomc other 
luce in which red haii is Less commoii. 

This may be test^ by seeing whether there is appreciably leas redness in those 
parts of Germany in which the round beade are meet marked^ It will be uaelesa to 
take each province singly, and work out its penccntiiige of red-haired people, becauflo 
the number of observations in each is often leas than a hundred and only in the case 
of Saxony exceeds two hundred- 

Anyone who has counted the fr^nmey of red hair among the populatioii m 
difiercat parte of the country will bear me out when I say that it requires many 
hundred obfiervations to get a steady percentage, f have, for lustanGO, records of a 
hundred people met in London streets in which 7 per cent- were red-haired, and 
Gthers in which not a single red-haired person was met. When I came to thnuBands, 
however, I found the average pretty steady^ and a little bdow 4 per cent. That 1 
am a trifle lower than Beddoe in my estimate may be due to the perHonal equation^ 
or it ma y bc that the thirty or forty ycaia which divide oor work have produced 
changes in the population i that, however, cannot be discuMed here. 

If we divide Germany by an arbitrary line, cuttiiig off the northern and western 
provinces from the soiithem and eastern, we shall have two masses of observationsi 
of well over a thousand, the loixaer correaponding to the longer headed, the 
Latter to the rounder headed part of the country- The percentage of red hair in these 
two areas is set emt below :— 
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It will ikm be Bern that in the wbule al Gerraany red kair ie twice aa unooimiioii 
&s it jfl in England^ and that in the sonth-eaBiem half of the countjy it ia less than 
hall aB common as it ia in the north-weetem half. It b impoTt&nt to aay that, aa far 
ae my pwn peiaonal obaerratipmE go, I haTs looked out for and induded the slightest * 

tinge of red. 

The last point to be oonsideied h the statnre of the modem Geiman. Here T 
have no peruemat observations^ becauBe most of the people on whom 1 worked were 
in bed or on cnitebes. In the .Bureau of PtisoneiB of War.^ bowevetj there are reeoidB- 
of the heights of priaoneis. and in many eases a prisoner has two records, one m ^ 

millimetres, taken in Pranee, and the other in jnehes, taken in Englnnil. 

The moderately frequent discrepancies in these records ehow that the measure¬ 
ments were rather perfimctory, but I have, aa far as poasihle, only iaben those in 
which the two records agreed fairiy olosdy. 

It must also be remembered that the average of Boldiers is always likely to be 
above rather than belorw the average for the whole male population, though the 
difference is probably not so great at the end of a long war aa hi times of peace. 

The following ia the distribution of stature in the various provincca of Germany 
according to tho 1545 records at my disposal:— 
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. As 1 have said^ I do net want to make too much of these measurements. I 
have no guarantee of their accmacy, and believe that in many cases they are mere 
estimates. 

Still they ore probably worth something, eBpecLciIly where n province is re^ 
presented by fifty or more observatioua, because I have observed that an average 
obtained fnnu fifty records is changed very little by the addition of another fiftv. 

At any rate, the atoiy they tell ia in harmony with that deri ved from the head 
Fb&po^ the face flhape, and the coloration. The tali provincca arc in the north and 
west of Germany, while the shorter fnen inhabit the aontb and east. 
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Tie average for MecUfimbiirg and Soiltsswig-Hokteia mug^t be sometiing near 
the Engliflli average, whinb ia official]^ said to be 5 feet 9 inches, bnt is probably 
5 fwt 8 mchoB or less* and no doubt in theae regions tbore is a larger amountf of the 
Nordic strain tempering the Slav blood, so predominant in the greater part of the 
(sotmtry. 

1 merely note with Boipiise the ^tnre of Pomerania with 5 feet 6-4 innlieH^ 
because 1 had always board that this was a oountry of vejy tall men. Of eourset it is 
pogfiible that the really tall men bad been withttrawn to lonn spoda] corpa, suob as 
the Quaids and the Bfaiine Artillery, and that these were not di% represented in the 
material at the PHsonctB Bureau. 


THE .4PPLICATI0N OF JUfTHROPOLOGICAL METHODS TO TRIBAL 
DBVELOPMEKT IX NEW GUINEA. 


By B. W. P. CaLjfNMT, Lieut, Austrilian Flyiog formerly 

Acting Ecflident Magistrate, Delta Divisinzi, Papua. 

Hjg ExcTKLLENcr thfi liflutezLant-OcveEuar of Biitiflh New Guineai J. H. P. Muiray, 
C&LGm makea the following obfiervationa in the conduding chapter of hie bookj 
Faptui {T. Fiaher U&wia, Lomlan, 1912} 

Oinr dutiH to poreTciit the reenrrmee of nail to put down cwipitxalijani 

and savagery in genorEil^ and^ if wu nan auCtiecil La thisi, and Lf the uativea of the settled area 
oEui be into habits of snstoiiiod iadiutiy* the fatot^ of the Fapttan la assured* and 

Australia will have the oredit of havio^ shown how tht> civiliaation of the twentieth oontury 
can be Latrodnood among poo{i^« Ln the Stone Age, not onlj without iDjuiy to them, hut to 
tHHr laating bendiL and their permaoent advanoe upon the road of civUixatioa- 

Papiia, or^ aa it waa formerly called, Britiab Sew Guinea, is divided into a number 
of adminiatrative areas, each in charge of h Resident or AAfuatant Reeudent Magiatrate 
with Patrol Officers and & loicc of Armed Satit’e Ooji&tabukry. The members of the 
Armed Sative Oonatabuhtry arc natives of Paptut who are tratned in military duties 
in Port Moresby before being nttached to divisional officers. The Resident Magis¬ 
trate and his staff (whom I shall call “ District Cfficers are stationed as a rule in 
the most central porrion of the division whore they can be in close touch with their 
people. Population varies, but in same of the divisions there are more than 69;,000 
natirca under control The system of native administration is laid down by a number 
of Ordinances and Departmental druuLai letters and the District Officers perform 
their duties in accordance with these. 

The general policy adopted tkcoiighout the Britiah Empire in the Govmiment of 
savage and barbarous races is dohned by Dr. W. H, R. Bivers {Sc^cs and the 
Nation, 1917) aa one 

ta uphold the Indigenoua aulmira df iim subjeel race except whtf& it cou&cU with the laoral 
and social idsali al the gevaming psopLCk 

and in reference to this. Dr, Rivers statee; — 

Whatever ii the dfigrae oi intothmase with iadigODOuA ^uHtoma iavolTBd m thu policy, 
kime^edgv of tHo auJture to be modifed Li abiolutaly ueceBOaiy if changes ani to be mwdv 
withemt Mfiaus Injury to the uoraJ und msteiisl eulcure of tbo pecple. 
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Tte re^adbilitieB ol Offic«ra entriiBted VfiHi the Gov^mment of uatire 
will become greater when the eolonieft taken from Geimany^ (ure added tcj the Empire, 
I IiaY'a been in Papua si nee 1S09, and it has been my privilege to study the native 
in all stages of social developmont. DiirLng specisl explomtion work 1 have been the 
liiEft white man to entet many Etmnge commuidties of wild men and womenp while, 
aa a District Officer in nharge of iDoie or less settled areas^ I have been able to follow 
the evolution ol primitive cnltures. This experience gave me a knowledge of the 
psychology of numerom tribes^ and the appheation of such knowledge to genexal 
methods of administration enabled me to assist my people throngli tbair many stages 
of trunsitiou. 

Tlic customs most antagonistic to civiiked standarde are bomieide, head-hunting, 
and cannibalisnn In the interests of Papua and its people such pmetices must be 
abolkhed. H3s Excellency the Ueutenant-Govemor of Papuan on page 363 of his 
work^ Papua, referring to the nativa who learns for the first time that be must never 
go on any more raidst never collect any more heads, and never fight again, because 
the Government will protect him^ states:— 

, » « 23« is Hkely to leel a void iu Mm existence, for hk chief oceupsti-fms wUl be gunc, mtd 
unl^ smnething ia given to him vbich will £9 the void be snd bis deweadimts will suffer. 
This 11 the esse of the Pspiivis. 

In order to appreciate efiects which may be produced by a suppression of 
homicide and attendant customs, let us analyse the following practices:— 

1, Social Ilomkide.—Among many of the tribes of the Owen Stanley Eonge, 
from Mt. Obree to Mt. Chapman, a boy must pass through a ceremony of 
initiation before attaining the privileges of adult membership. During initiation 
ha ia secluded from womem children, and uninitiated pereons^ and infitnurted in 
warfare, material culture and sodal conduct. The initiation proceeds by stages^ 
amJ at each stage the prograss of the candidate ie tested^ l^lien the eldere arc 
cominced that the novice has absorbed the spirit of nnselfislmeafi. to huc4 on 
extent thaf his future behaviour will promote conuuunaJ welfare, he ia pm- 
mitted to qualify for the final stage of Initiation — a ceremony investing him 
with the homiddal insignia. In order to qualify he must kill a man of another 
tribe. The investiture with the bomiddd decoration givee the boy the 
proudest moment of hie life. Seated one throne of drosaed apeom, he IJslena 
to the deeds of valour of the brave men of the tribe, and in the prceence of the: 
whole tribe reedves the homicidal decoratiou with compliments and words of 
encouragement. Then he becomes an adtdt member, and for the first time is 
entitled to aak the hand of a womori in maniage^ 

In this eaae we soe that the suppressiou of homidde not otdy pr^reuts a male from 
becoming an adult member of his tribe but alfio disallows marriage. 
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2. jffwMic^is {Hmd-kutititig and CanniLelism ).—Almoai every¬ 

where in PapuA thi^c is evulence of a belief m a soul t liAt leaves the body 
death and becomes a ghost. Since the^ gliOftt@ are believed iq influeitce the 
conditianR of living people they are propitiated. The tuibea of the Turama^ 
Paibuiia. Omati, Kilco and Sirebi m the Gidf of Papua, not vet under 
Govemiuent controlj ofier the head of an enemy on a shtine known ah ** Affibix 
\oh viuj No. 12—-A* C. Haddoji). The Affiba is carved to represent 
a human EgurOt and aa the akullB of a ooumLnaity uro offieied on one or two shiinefs 
the propitiation appears to be a commimal ofFcring to ajic^ora who attainod 
greatness through thdr induence in earlier eommunal life. In Kiribari village 
(Paiia Inlet) I noticed p*>eoiL hole arteehmenift to the widk ul each cubicle in 
the ** married men^s lujufies coiitaiiungdecorated ikulla of enemieB^ 

Ifc is believed that a man captures the soul of another by kilHiig luin^ ftnd th^ 
ghost of the dead ffiaii , by the offering of the hcad^ becomes a slave of the tutelary 
ghosts of the tribe of the captor, and works with them to protect such tribe 
agmnst evil mflucitceft and perpetuate the source and supply of their food. 

This appears to be the most important reasoii for head-himtiiig, and 1 have been 
told by some of the moat noted head hunters of the Gulf of Papua that their food 
supply would fail and evil would cjorne to them if they neglected to propitiate their 
ghosts. 

lu addition to tho belief in a soul which afterwardfl becomes a ghoet there 
is a belief that the essence of the soul permeiiite^ the l>ody and attaches itself to 
everything with which the body comes in contact. The soul eafience remaina 
in the body at death. Every man desircB to increase his own soul strengtbt 
BO we have another mduoement to bomicide. for^ by eating the body of an enemy, 
it is believud that a man adds to his own strength the quality of the pcirtion 
eatem So, in the belief that like prtxluccs hke, the cannibaj^ when it 1« possible, 
eata that portion of the body of a victim which ia weak in his owu^ that hia 
defioiency may be reinlorcoiL 

As a general rule the person who kiUs the body does not partake of it. But the 
reason le not dear^ As a sumilar practice is fdhoworl whan a wild boar is kihod 1 
am iaeliued to believe that it illustrates but onotiher form of individual cmselfistuLess 
which is JO evident in primitive life. 

3. Homtidfk generally .—In many of the tribes in the Gulf of Papua com¬ 
munal houses must not iw occupied and canoes must not be launched until 
bumim blood has been sprinkled on them. 1 am informed bv the natives erf 
Kere.wa tribe (Aird Delta) that Messrs. Chalmers and Tompkins of the London 
Mission, who were murdered by them many years ago, wer^ victims of this 

CUStOOL 
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Othej* formfi of liomidde, and ciifitoms equally <>biioxioii 5 to oin- dTilifed 
maralii, are practdised in Xew Gtiinea to fuUil tlie needn of tribal wd&re, but 1 
abftll confine my paper to the above praeticea^ educe tbey hilly illustrate tbe 
difficulty of civilizing the ontives without injury to their welfare. 

Having ahowii to what extent the welfare of some oammunities depends on the custom 
of homicide, T shall now ofier Buggestions to ahow how the practice imy be abolished 
without injury to the people. 

If liomiddobD au essential link binding together the social and religioiis fabric of a 
community j the suppressiau of homicide is likely to xesult in the coltapse of the whole 
structure unless somethiiig equally capable of perpetuating tribal welfare is sub¬ 
stituted to fill the void. What ia required h a isubstitute that will enhance the 
stability of pctiuitive iiiEtituticiiie so that their de%'eIopmeiit can proceed with the 
cultural development of the natives. The selection of effective substitutes involvefi an 
intensive atudy of the cultures of the Papuan and the inodes of thought which produce 
actions antagonistic to Government standaids. When the fundamental principles 
underlying these enstoms become revealed, officer® entmstod with the admlnistraticm 
of pFrimitivc races, by tbe application of such knowledge, may safely lead, their people 
through the initial stages of transition and gradually divert their energies into channels 
of progress and advancement. Owing to the diversity of people and In 

Paptyij each tribe must be stridied jndependeiitlyj but since tbe elements of culture, 
as a nile^ present no marked divemitiea^ what is effective as a substitute for a custom 
to be suppreosed in otto dktrict might be m£Hi[£ied or elaborated to meet the problem 
in another district. The Monua tribe ol the Yodda Valley provides an instance of 
thisj 6 . 0 , 

1. 5o«ai Homicide .—It was necessary for the candidatea to kih a man 
before they could qualify for the final stage of iuitiation. Tbe presence of a 
Government station in the vioimty of their vifiage made it impossible for them 
to fulfil this condition^ and so many yantbs ionnd thetnaelves unable to attain 
odiilt membership and marriage. Por nearly five years they rpuiainod in a state 
of disoatiefaction, which retarded their progress and produced a feeling of reeent- 
ment against the Govemment. To consider the problem, a meeting of ebiek 
wag held ^ and the principles of the custom were snatyaed. The gath cring ded ded 
that the essential thing to be proved, before a youth could enter manhood, ¥?aa 
the possesBion of courage, and, as tbe proiiniity of the Govemment made 
homicide iuad^isablep other methods of manifesting the quality must be con¬ 
sidered. As a reeult of the dificussion, candidates for initiatjon were permitted 
to qualify by killing a wild boar instead of a man. This was communicated 
to me, and I was invited to attend the initiation ceretnoiiyi which proceeded 
through its final stages^ in no way hampered by the substitution of boar-ldlJiiig 
for man-killlDg^ 
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It waB also decided that as th« hetniddsl decoratioD. could ao luagei b« 
von with honour^ on account of the abolitioti ol intei-tribal warfare, it would 
be withdrawn from the final quolificatioii, though, fathere, if they wished, coutd 
transfer to tlieir sous their own decorati one for bravery. 

Religious Hotnictde of the Gulf of Fafua is a variant of the methods used else- 
where in Papua to secure a perpetual supply of food. In the Northern Division, 
where cannibalisin has been staiaped out, the offerings to ghosts are made by plaring 
articles of food on a araflil wooden platform (Fomw) which is erected outside each 
house. The ghosts, it is said, visit the Wawa at night and absorb tho essence of 
the offering. J3ome tribes in the Owen Stanley Bunge reinforce their own sou] sub- 
dtauce by rubbing into thar bodies the lat of deceased relatives as it falls from the 
c«>rpses while they are lying in the sun on high platfornis . Other tri bes increase their 
soqj substance byiniiaiing tho steam froma potof stewing plants which are known to 
possess the virtues of Btreogth and Jong life. These and other method b could 
be exerted to induce the Gulf tribes to abandon eannibaliiim. Even the moBt ardent 
oamvihat Would pause if he were told, in the right wuy, that by eating the body of 
it tnnn unfortunate enough to get killed, he would be more likely to inherit the weak 
qualities that lesnlted in the man's death than any of his virtues. Other fonoit of 
homicide may be ootuldered in this way. 

The success of these operatiotis depends on the a£B.cer charged with the 
tramuntssion of new cultures, Jn the first place be must bo capable of 
winning the confidence of his people and of maintaining it for all time. 
Pinding themselves dominated by a power superior to their own, the first 
feeling of the people is one of fear. I have known tribes to Jive for days 
on the tops in small caves and miserable aheitere of fem-oovered oerial 

roots with no food but the leaves of shmbB to sustain them ; on one occasion, 
the women, in thdr anxiety to get beyond reach of my parly, diecardad thdr babies 
because they hampered their progress, thus adding to my burden of reaponsibxUty 
seven sncklinginfants whose needs kept me occupied most of theday and night, rince 
to pacify their vocal assoults and secure sleep for my party, I had to feed these 
voradous babies for several d&ys with condensed milk, which they sucked from my 
fingers until i was able to manuiactnre a comforter from a fseco of rubber tube and 
a fountain-pen filler. 

The District Officer who would secure the confidence of his people must be 
prepared to raako many departures from oonveutionaJ doily life, for once the 
people realise that the Government is on infiuence for thdr own good, the feeUng 
of terror wiU be replaced by one of trust, wbrnh is the desired relationship between 
a District Ofiieer and hispeoplcaod tbe foundation of advancement. At this moment 
the natives arc most bkely to test the worth of their District Officer by discussing 
the elements of their culturea with him snd inviting his advice regarding thoee 
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ftHtAgonistic to Gowraineut stondaide. Happy i» the officer who is able to help 
them in the etniggle for readjiMtoent, for ho achieves at once, not only the 
loyalty and confitlence oif his people, bnt the a at j nf action of diverting their 
energioe into channels of progtees and adTancement. I use the word satiafactioii 
in it« full sense, for on the succefls of his work depends the happmeas of a District 
Officer. He is isolated froro the comforte and pleasures of civilisation, Bometimes 
for ft succesflion of yearSj and his life, one long period of hardship and <1 anger, is 
devoted, every moment of the day and night, to the needs of hiis people. But if 
his policy of administration be reinforced with a knowledge of the requirements 
of ^hJfl subjects, the results will bring contentment to the people and aatisfaetiion 
to the officer and hiB Government. Therefore any instruction that could help hhn 
to Understand the psychology of his people would make hi# task less difficult, and 
enhance bin value to the Adrnin iBtration. 

My experience in Papua has convinced me that only by developing the natives 
And thair cultural institutioTis together can wc hope to ^ve them a oiviliz:ation 
more benefidal than the primitive life from which we intend to lead them, and to 
facilitate the achievement of this I would suggest that the policy of ndmimstration in 
New Guinen be tdnforeed as under 

1. The general traimng in anthropologieal subjects of all District Officere and 

other persous holding positions of responsibility over natiYcs (particularly 
a knowledge of the ffictore that have stimulated progress in other primitive 
races)* 

2. The publication and ciTculation of all existing and subsequent reccffda of 

New Guinea ethnography for the guidance of such officers. 

In conclusion, I would most eameatly suggest that the status of Diatnct OfficerB be 
elevated ftnd their gonerul conditions improved, so that the man of the Stone Age 
may have by hia aide, to help him on his arduous road to civilkation^ a pennanent 
staff of earnest, capable^ and contented officers. 
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EAELY FIJIANS, 

By A* M, Hocabt. 

[With Plates I aj^d U,] 

PEEiiApa the moet erying need of natluopotogy ib a ceFtain and leliable methud of 
pkcmg events in time. T do not tiiean neceEsarily the dating of evente^ but the 
dotenniniiig oi the propef order in which they have aueci^ed one another. Geology 
has to do without datea : though convenient, they are not essential; its msdn object 
is attained when it izan ^aj^ ‘"^Thb happened before that.” Anthropology, aa a 
role, can do no more,^ hot can do it as welL 

The usual method eo far has been to gauge the relative antiquity of cuatyoma by 
theit appearance, juat as one judges the age of a horse hy its teeth. Ooetoms are 
referred to one period or another in acoordiknee ydth the prevailing notiona of what 
primitive man was like. The weirder or mder a custom appears, the more ancient it 
[M supposed to be. 

Geology does not deduce the age of a rock from Ita appearance^ but relies on 
external accidents such as the position in which It and the fossils it contains. 
It uses the very simple principle that the later Is on the top of the earlier. The 
historian can no more hope to date bis ispeoimene merely by looking at them than 
can the geologist: he is just as dependent on external accidents. Only bia chief 
liilSculty is that customs do not tn epace like rocks^ one over the other^ Yet 
there are strata of custornsr as wed as of rooks [ If they cannot be discerned as eneily, 
they can be proved as certmnlyp , 

The purpose of this paper^ however, U not to discourse at large upon prindpleSt 
but to show their practical application to the historical problems of the Pacific Ocean. 


TuEonute OF Fuiak CrviLtzATiaN* 

The usual view of ^jian civLlixation is that of a rude or primitive ” aboriginal 
T^M^e overlay^ by one or more racee of higher culture. An indig^oas negroid race, 
now representod by the hill tribes^ is Euppcjsed to have been civilised by later coming 
Pnlyneslans. Fotnander is a notable exception, and he has not generally been taken 
seriotiBly enough. I conleas I have found no decisive evidence that the siiccee«k>n 
of cMefi was that usually held, and not exactly the reverse. U anyone ehonld come 
along anil sayi" The civilixed folk eame first; then the mde negroida came and over- 
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t^lielmed them/’ who gainsAy Iiiml Such tbuige have happen^ not in^ 
iraqueiitlyj and there ate no general pjiiniiplefl which can decide one way or the other ; 
particxilars alone con decide ; we will come down to particulars at once. 

PnEUMiN^Y Subv;et of Ful 

First of all I mtiat remind the reader that the bulk of the Fijicm populatiGii is 
contained in the large island of Na Viti Levuj or The Great Viti/" The great range 
of hills running from north to south divides tJie island into two languages : Low 
Fijian to the west, and to the east High FijiaUp which also covers the islands cast of 
Na Viti Levu. The High Fijian population is thickest in the valley of tho Rewa 
river which, rising in the norths flowH to the south^Dast comer and forms tho great 
road into the interior. North-east of Na Viti Levu lies the second largest islandj called 
Vanua Levu. From the eastern end of Vanua Levu southwards mns a string of 
islands known as LaUt with Lakemba as the chief island and Oao as the southern¬ 
most. The Lau group boa halfway between Na Viti Levu and Tonga. Fiji thus 
forms a xiiig of ialanda round the £oro Sea, which was to Fijian culture what the 
Moditerraneim once was to Europe. 



1. SESlCE MAP OF SUr. 
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The greater part of Hji is ruled over hy chiefs 'who are invested with divine or 
glioBtlT attributes sucl as mana, or miiacalouB power. They are EometineB apokeu 
of as gods or ghosts {faiioii), and frequently trace their descent to an aneestor spirit 
{KaJou vu). Inahortj these chiefB are divijiB-'^ 

Round the Koro Sea these chiefs as a rule bear the title of Ttti or Tv, followed 
by the name of a place, rs Ttti Funa, Lord of Vuna. Thia same title exiate in Tonga. 
Samoa, Botuma, Tokelau. 


Lost Titles, 

The Chief of Lakcmba, however, is not called Tni Lakemba, There is indeed 
a god of that name who came from heaven, but no man may bear the title. Tot in 
a mannscript version I posseea of the legend which l^eon. in hie ToIbj Old Fiji, 
related under the title, “How the LevtikauB came up to T^indward,” the thief of 

Lakemba is desoribed as Tui Lakemba. Therefore the title eristed in legendary 
lituea. 

In tho same island lies the village of Vakaao, now the loweat of the low. It has 
a god, though, of great prestige, one Tui Vaiano who cansea rain. There is no chief 
of that name on record. 

Tho chief of tho Lau archipelago ifl‘not now called Tui Lau, One very old 
informant, however, accidentally mentioned a Tui Lau who need to live in Vatu 
Vara, an inland formerly inhabited but now deeded. 

Early erplerers eay the title of Tui Titi, or King cd Fiji, did onoo eiiat, but had 
fallen into abeyance. It was revived by the Tonpna in favour of tho chief of Mbau, 
off Ka Viti Leva- He was not reaDy King of Kji and wbb never properly inatalled 
as a chief ahonld be. 

Here then are four titles which evidently did once exist, but are no more. Where 
are they gone to f 


The Titles Poukd again. 

To the islands to the north and east of Fiji: Rotuma, Samoa, Tonga. 

TuT Lakepa is at present a nobleman in Tonga. He belongs to the Fale Firi,. 
or “ Fijian House,’* The title is also found in Rotuma, 

Tu^i Yakano stands very high in the Tongan peerage. His Kjian origin Ib well 
known in Tonga. 

I found a Tui Lau in Samoa. 

A god called Tui Fiti was worshipped in Samoa,* Samoan legends are fall of ' 
Tm Fiti and other Fijian chiefs that came to Samoa.* 

‘ “ CJuefUinayp in iIh P»dfie," .Attmeae NA, Vrf. I7, Ho. 4, p, Wi, 

• Turner's SetTnoa, p. 63. * 

* Ibid., pp. 328^1, as. as. 41, 43, 4fl, 56, 235. 
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EAfiTWABB MldKA^lONS. 

It is that migT&tions have taken place {nom the ijiianda of Kji 

towards Tonga and Samoa. Tlia Samoan legendB ahow that the^e migrationfl were 
Tciy important. 

What was the caiuBc of thcBe migrations ? Pre&Biue from the west. In the 
eaeternmoflt parts a few tribes trace their origin back to If a Yiti Levu; moat of them 
have no traditions oscept what has been manufactured for them of recent vears- 
As we go west the proportions are reversed, till in Ka Viti Levu u^e get a imsnimity 
of taibefl that place their original home in the hiHs, If we go to that home, we find 
it occupied hy another tribe which has left its own home higher up in the bands of 
jet another tribe from higher upt and so on till we arc relerrod hack to the now 
deserted hillFi of the north coast, These movementa began eight or nine generations 
ago. 

We may cnnclude that- the bearers of these lost titles retired to Tonga and Samoa 
before the tide of an invasion which^ starting from the hills of the main island, apiead 
to the eastammost bounds of the Fijian group. 


Tub Obigikal La17AN£. 

Who were these refugees ? Were they Fijians as we know them to-day, or were 
they a diSeront race ! 

At the foot of the great dividing raitge the people ure short, dark, fnrzy-boiredj 
with a deop dent at the base of the nose. As we move eastward they become, os a 
rule, taUcr, lighter in colour^ the dont of the nose is less marked ; wavy, oven straightin 
hair appears in the casit. The less negroid appearance of the Easterners is u&uaUy 
ascribed to the Tongan invaeion, whiet began nearly a ctnlury and n half ago ; but 
that will account at most for the phyoique ol the fjatmnSr but not for th^ regt of the 
coastal Fijians, Since the migrations took place Eroni west to cast, from a regiou of 
more to one of less negroid types* we must conclude that previously the eastern 
l^jiiLiis were even more like their Polynesian neighhours than they arc now. That is 
simple arithmetic: subtract the hill type from the Eastern type^ the remainder 
Muat he something like the Samoan or Tongan, 

Ono is the Boutherumoat island^ the ulfifwa Thuh of Fiji, I was told that it was 
once, not so very long agOj inhabited by " red men,” or, ae we should say, ** copper 
coloured mem^' Some called them Tongana, but that is an inference of theirs. This 
island first became Fijianixed when the people of Wadhiwadhi, a Lakemban village^ 
settled there in historical times. S’evertheless the people of Ono untd Chriatian times 
remained ignorant of Fijian etiquette. 

Were these “ red men the last reumanfes of the ancient Lauans 1 If they were, 
truces of them will surely be found in otbet parts. 
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Language, 

Til* daughter of th& Tai Laic^riiibaj who rdgued m the dayR wheti the LevokaDe 
■cmna to Lahcmha^ TFas imiTied Sinfl-te-Ladgi. The name la not yijian^ bnt pure 
PolynjcsiaiL Sino is the oopi^taiit name of chiefa^ ciau^teEa throughout Folyueflia^ 
and meonB ** white ” ; is the Polyne^an aiticle ; meane sky, and is a Foly- 
neaifln royal title arid a bequent ingredient of PolynoBiaiL royal namefl. T m Lakemba 
tliflrefoTO Bpoke Polynesian, but that PolyneEian was not Tongan, eince the Tongan 
article is % not U; nor was it Samoan, since the Samoan article ia Ic, This con-^ 
clufFion iH home out by some Polynesian words which occur in the Lauan dialect^ and 
which are not Tongan. Thus the Lonan for a god is fupva ; both Lanane amd Tocigana 
asAeit that this is not Tongan.; the Tongans have the expreesiDn tala iupu% a tale 
of ancient days^ but they have no idea of wkat means. I was also assured t hat 

the Lauan oxclamatione po%>oib anti palapala did not exist in Tongan. 

The reader must beware of ejttendmg these conelusionfl without further warrant 
beyond the Lau group. For convenienee, 1 am here treating the lost tribes as one 
£>suple, but it is quite possible that two elements at least, one of them represonted by 
the inland tribes of Vanua Levu, will have to be distLdguiahed on closer inspection. 
That, bowevar, is immatedal for our present purpose, 

Manneils and Customs, 

In arts and crafts this people stood much hi^er than Bamoana ot Tongans; 
indeed the Samoans doclate that they learnt their mat-making and bark-clot-h from 
Piji,^ Certainly, as far aa mat-making goes, they did not learn from the modern 
Fijian, who turns out excellent mats but cannot produrse anything like the fine one* 
which Samoans and Hdtanmns excel in- It iti significant that the nearest approach 
to fine mats in Fiji is found in the islands of Dhikombia and Ono, the extreme north¬ 
east and soath-eaat, Tliey we fine only in the narrowtieae of their stripsT but to the 
touch they are hard and stiff: there is no point in them except as debased BumTule 
of a lost art. In bari^^loth the extern Fijians still niaintain their mperiority. 
In Lsu they make both the Tongan and the Fijian style, the Ton^ for ordimiry 
oae, but the Fijian is reserved for weddings and is highly esteemed by the Tongnne, 
who cannot make il, 

Society was feudal t the chiefs were divhio^ ami some, at leaet, connected with 
the eky. It is indeed posaihle that the supreme chief* Tui Viti, or whatever hjs title, 
was spoken of as liangi or heav^eu, according to the custom that obtained in other 
parts of Polynesia^ This would explain the title of Dbavn Ki Liuigi, or Tributary 
to Heaven,” borne by the chiefs of Mbcngga, Willi ams intorpieta it as subject 

^ Turner's ^otfukJh p, 123, 

» Vkiepa^nskip in thf iVlOifir^ 
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io no one on emth, therefote independent ; r moie prosAic e^qilmiation is " Tribntarj 
to the King/* that IB to say^ a direct YftMal of the aupremfi Lord of Kji, 

Tbe&e titles were in the gift at certain fomiliefl ■ these fajniliee did not neGesBorily 
elect the chief, but they performed the ceremoniefl of installatioiL For inBtance, the 
title of Tli Levuia was bestowed automuticatly on the chief of Mbao hy the tribe 
of Leviika, who now dwell in Lakemha. 

It may be naked why Fiji is at present covered with chiefa called Tui if that title 
belongs to a people partly expelled, partly conquered, Jnat as the Germanic 
invoflers of the Koriian Enipite nanrped the Homan titles of Cwaar, duke, coimt, m 
the black barbarians of Fiji took the titles of thoee they overcame, Thia is not mere 
Hiirmiae: it actually happened. For inBtancOj the Leviikans who now Kve in Lakemba 
bestow their title of Tui Leoulu on the chief of tho MbananB, who originally came 
down from the interior and drow them out of their ancient home. The BUrrenderiiig 
of titles by the conquered was a common event in Fijian hjatory. 

The ohieftainflhip was dual after the fashion of Japan^ the Mikado being called 
Tui, the Shogun Sow. Our reasons lor believing this are that the dual chieftainship 
exists in Tonga and Hotumja \ it ia common among the coastal High Fijiana ; in 
the Bew'a delta it is the mle; but as we ascend that river it dieappeurs suddenly and 
completely. It cannot have been introdneod hy the hiU tribea, aince they have not 
got it r they can only hove caoeed its dkappearanec among the coastal tribes that 
have not got it now. For instance, in legendary times we hear of a Tui Lokeniba ; 
in hiaiorieal timea the chief of Lakemba beoie the title of Sati. The sTiggestion 
is that originally there were both a Tiii and a Saw; the Tui went over to Tonga, 
as we knawt sad only the Sow remained. The dual tradition^ however, k still strong, 
and 1 have heard it laid down in Lakemba that every Fijian chief has hie seimnd. 

Society wag ecrtainly organiised on the dual plan with two exogamous moietieB 
and matriUnosL descent. One dlvieion woe nobler than the other, so that a Lady of 
rank always married an mferior, os was the cufitom. Dr. Lowie infertna me, among 
the Hatches of America, I know it ia heresy to assign the dual organixation to a 
people of considerahLe culture and deny it to rude hill tribes ; but it cannot be helped . 
The dual system, as deacribed above,^ exists in that part of V^anna Levu which appears 
to have been Jeajit affected! by the invasioiL It exists somewhat diEguieed and not 
easy to identify in East ern KJi and on the east coagt of Ka Viti Leva. 1 aQude to the 
commoii division of villages into " nobles on the ono hand and ** the land or 
" the teeth of the hind ” {mbati ni vanua) on the other. The custom of towm or 
tribal crosa-CDusinehip is certainly a relic of the dual organisation : it is conhued 
almost entirely to the tribes round the Koro Sea.* What traces of the dual orgonixa- 
tJOQ exist in the hilla arc of more recent origin^ i^ceotding to the statemente of the 
uativea themselves and to genealogies. In the hillB the origin is known, on the 

^ Note tm the T>ti»i in Afim. Voi. liv. No. 2^, 

’ The rijiAD Cuitcuu of Asutv, Jovm. AnihrQp. Vo!, ihu, 1913, p. lOT. 
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coftHt it id immemorial. UrJorttmateiy, this ie a complicated anbject, and impoBaible 
to di&tmsa with all the pifed&ion and finality that might he deeired until the whole 
rnatenai has been pnbliehed.^ 

When the time approached for young ladies of rank to be mamed^ they were * 
" forbiddoD the pem (tamfru singa)t that i* to aajp they were confined to the houae 
for months bo that they should not be exposed to the enn. We know thia becauac 
Sina-Tc-Langit the daughter of Tui liakeznba, wna eo confined^ and also because this 
custom ia quite unknown inland of Na Viti LcvHj except in fairy tales about the eaBtom 
ifllands, Ilare, then, we have a custom which wotdd generally be put down at sight 
as a " primitive '' puberty rite* but which %utua out to be the propcTty of a compara¬ 
tively dvilired people J its name and description euggeet that it Is hut a corollary of 
that etaborato theology which we can diBcecn behind the iastitntion of divine king- 
fibip, and which it ie one of the most fasdnatiiig taaks of the historian to reconstruct. 
We can even make a gness st the imderlynig rcasoni that it waa to prevnnt 
the prlncoasea from becx:iiiiing prematurely the brides ol iiie sun. This is not an 
unreafionahlc snggoet-ioa, eince in Egypt* another home of divine Idngahipr the sou- 
god^ as Dr. Blackman iufoms me, was wont to fie with the Qu^n.* 

REOONSTRUcnoir. 

I will not pursue this process of reconstmctioii any farther. Such is not the aim 
of this paper, nor is it poaaihk to deal adequately with the subject until the materia) 
is before the public. My purpose is merely to show Low the historian* il he will only 
fwt to and labour with pstieuce^ despiBing uo detail, can reconstruct lost civilisatione 
from a few fakgmentfi with as great esse and certainly as the peheoutologifit cun 
deduce the whole animal horn a few booea, 

Thf Vili Foli- 

The reader must not imagine that petty details can only lead to petty cou- 
clusiDQA of merely local interest, and caimot serve for larger construetioufl of universal 
importance. Repeatiug these processes in neighbouring regidne, we can drag them 
into the vortex and, grudunJly going farther afield, involve half the world. 

Ab it is, W9 see the whole Pacific being drawn into Fijian ufiajTU. 

Polvncsian Bcholars have long ago pointed out that the uame of Tahiti is the 
same as No Viti \ for is the Tahitian arride, as fus is the Fijiuu, and v appeaie in 

» For PijifiU MholarB vho might ta1» estioeptMni to tiaefto slateiiieiiLa, I will just uimtioD 
the foUowiug isets that may pire them paUBO r tb* vtm! iowyM ia not ia®d in the hifii» it la sostp- 
timfis tnmJilsted vrindwHiib', or Khs idotum of noble to Hihoti. U ths relation oi mioli = tin? 
relation af (imirti, and ianru is a relk of thsu dual orgartlxation. then the diviaiDa into ** usblei " 
and nbcili is also a rtAir. of the dtial organixation^ 

" Dr. Blnekmin ftraw? mj ntt^tinu to Hamlet* Jiet m iip Let her not waik F tbe ^nn ; 
COQception is a bleaaiiif s hut not: oe your danghtor migtit oouceiTO.^^ 
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Tahitnaa ^ A. Hdw^ian iogcnda are full of a land called Kahild, whicti is not Tahiti. 
The name of Tawhiti Ib known to the Maori, and the Hit.i wcee a people who dwelt in 
Chatham letand before the MoTTori dlBpoeseaBcd Lhem.^ We have, therefore, to 
recugniae the e.riateace of a Viti people who have found their way to many of the 
PaeJfi-D leLands. Was Fiji their urigitis.1 centre of disperfiioa, whenne they draw their 
nome^ or waa it merely one of their numerouB colonicB ? The pre&ent evidenee does 
not allow uj to {leeide, ReaearcieEi in Tahiti and e]eewliere are nece&aaty. 

Tangaioa ia one of the great gods of Pol^iieBlan mythologyp Obscure remin¬ 
iscences of him are foimil in the Banks Islands.^ The anccfitor gods, the vu of Fiji, 
ako Dxifit in those iBlanda^ but their names are forgotten, it would seeni, then, that 
a religion some what similaT to the Vitian once douriahed there. 

In the Western ^lomona tlie word which means chief in some parts, in another 
means god. A ccreniony which in Botuma was celebrated at the tombB of deceaaed 
sacred chiefs wan in Eddj^toue of the Solpmane performed at the shrines of the gode. * 
The iuierence is that the Eddyetone gods are ehiefa and that the mstitnticoi of diyine 
kingship did uuce erijst in those parts. 

Mr. Balfour haa recently pointed out the close resemblance between the arts of 
Eaatei Island and those of the Solomons. , 

Everything suggests that the barbaric invaaion was not confined to Fiji, butsw'ept 
the whole of MelAneria. Mr* Penye researchee contain indications that MalajHia 
was alfio bivolved. It is only to be CKpected that the commotions of Polynesia were 
caused by happeniugp farther westp For the whole world is one solid mass, and 
no part con be set m motion without the ’idbrations extending to the utmost bounds. 
Therefore j if we onAe ettike the right rEiethi>d it will jufftify itself by the complete 
agreement of all the results obtained independently in various parts of the wrsrld» 
^lalaysia will coniirui Melanesia ; India and Japan will bear out l^biaysiOr A^d will 
tkemselvea firvii support in Persia and Muugolia. To the east Peru and Mexico will 
odd the weight of their testimoay and the more sa\'age tribes of America will uphold 
them. 


SouxD Changes as Landmabi^^ 

We have been carried away far beyond the urlgiml limit s of out inquiiy- Let us 
return to our Pacific Islands, where wo still have one task to compktej and that ia to- 
illustrate the use of sound changes in d ating events. 

Extensive changes have at some time taken place in Botuimm pTonundotion: 
k has been reduced to a glottal stop \ t has become/,/ has become A. The Fijian 
titles in Kotuma have escaped these changes, thus Tui T^kcmba is called Tii^ Lakepa, 
not Fii^ LaVpa as might have been expect«l. Therefore, these refogeefi must have 

* Tregcir^a AS non Dicliotifliy, Tawhiti 

^ UhKftaimhip tN tkt jPoc^c, p, m * rbid^ pp ^34 and €36. 

VOL icf.rx K 
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amved in Rotuma aftfflf thifi phoneticr reveltitioti tad Ijccn completed. Oil the otter 
haml, the herald's title tail undeigoiLe the mmd cbange: it is Fn Mara'e, but m 
Fiji it is Ta Therefore^ the teiald^s djgnitjr is mote ancient in Rthtiuna than 

these sound cimuges^ jet not ae amient as the eatdeat layer in the Botuman InnguAge^ 
dnce mara*^ is a Polyncsiaii word, ajid the e^liest elements in the Rotimiaii language 
are not PolynesmuJ The Mjian national game of tingga^ at reed'thro wing^ b eaJlod 
tika in Botunm: the game must, thorefpre, have come in after the eonitd changea 
aiid ft in reasonable to suppose that it wm hroaghtby the Vitiana, Ttl' Lakepa and the 
rest. We wuld go on imjefiiutely sorting out Rotuman cuatoma into at least three 
linguistic periods; but these examples aie enough; it is the pdndpics we ate 
intereated in here. 

PBINOmLEfi. 

When we examine the principlea that have been applied^ it appeal’s almost 
ridiculous to formiilate some of them, as they are nothing more than truisms. Thus ; 

If anything which used to be in A is now in B, it must have moved from one to 
the other. 

Anything which has undergone a change must have eidetod before that change. 

If two enstome are identical with a third, they are identical with one imother. 
ThtiSt if the tribal bond gf tauvu has the same origin sa the dual system of Vanua 
Uvu and the institution of “teeth of the land," then these two latter abo have a 
common origin. 

Identification ia indeed one great weapon of compaiaitive history in general, 
aa it has long been in comparative philology in particular. When we have wi th cer¬ 
tainty identified two cuatouiB which at first appeared nnccainocted, we are begkming 
to move forward ■ But the process of identifying is the rub i it is no longer working 
by axioms, but largely by eircmnetantial evidence. To guess the origiual identity 
of two customs behind the divergences ]ndui!ed by time is in part a knack; to prove 
it is a matter of common eense. If anyone ig determined not to accept the common 
origin of two custofua nothing will convince hiruH If anyone chooses to argue that if 
the Latin and the Saaskrii: for mother resemble one onotherp it is the reauJt of 
or the nnivoreal laws of the htmma miniip he is free to do so; but he will never get 
any farth^. 

Organic connection is tmother great resenzee of comparative history, If we 
can show that any custom fits naturally into way system, it is highly probable that it 
belongs to that system. Supposing we had succeeded m rcetoriiig the system of ideas 
out of which divine kingship aroae as it ia known in the Pacific, and suppoaing we 
could deduce logically from it the confinement of noble mEudens at puberty* then 
we should have Btiong reason to behove that this custom ia not ptimitivo, but the 

* = Tam = rflljige gtwn 

* Cp. RciuiDAn romciptiotiff of Jfan, Vol, 1915^ No. 6, 
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iiiTMition of H higUy OTganiael people. I have elsewhere* eoggested that the right 
of the fflBter'e eon to plunder his uncle w an integral part of divine chieftainship, i.e. 
a natmal oonaequence of the divinity of chiefs: if thie can be definitely confirmed 
it cannot be a survival of a primitive mother-right aa ia commonly supposed. Of 
Camas it must always be remembered that cuetoma belonging to one cyde can be 
absorbed by another (^cle and adapted, as, for instance, heathen CDstams have been 
abaorbed and adapted by Chrierianity. 

Such are a few of the ^maples that can be analyeed in thwe researches. Their 
joBtifleation must be in their leaulte. 


t CMifiaiinskip m tht Pacific* 
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RAIK-MAKING AMONG THE LANGO.* 

By J. IL DarpEMd, 

Thk p«ct^c<^ of tuin-mAldng mA the obti«rvatite^ connected with it vary 
t>ot1io four dryiaious of the tribe, the Jo Bunitok (to the floath). the Jd EJdi (to the 
east)^ the Jo Moita (in the cantre)^ and the Jo Aber (to the north and weet}^ tmd it ^ 
wiD become evident from the following notee that the vaiiat-ionB are due to the in- 
daenee of neigbboiirmg tnbee, as it is probable that the inlzoduction of these cere¬ 
monies should be placed within the last three contEmes. Among the Jo Kldi, Jo 
Moita and Jo Burutok the ceremonial is most fuilj developed, whereas among the 
Jo Abor, wtiile there is little eeremonj^ there is at least one custom which denvefi it« 
origin from" their noTthem neighhoiirK. 

Preliniinary, however, to my main thesie, an account shoukl he given of a quin¬ 
quennial feacival known an the Ew&r or the ^ woroNp the festival of honouring (awo, 
tu himonr, to Tewrence) the aged and the men of old, ee, though it b conjcemed with 
all aapects of native life, its mnin motive is the nietniction of the young men in the 
mysteries of min'making. This fo&tivu! is universal among the Laugo^ with the 
exception <jf the Jo Ahcr. 

The is ossentiaUy a qumqueiniial festival, but at the end of every sixteen 

years there ia a gup of nine jeacs^ instead of JouTp after which the cycle recommencea^ 
This is expiamed by the fact that for ram-makiiig purposes the initiates arc divided 
into four groups, named after certain animals:— 

A. L^ech (elephant), with which axe associated (^raffe), apitliro (^Jtwl, 

wart-hog), and (zebm). 

B. ifwoicA (leopard), with which axe associated cfricaro (cerval) and ogu^mg 

(racercat), 

c. (ilLLnoeeio&)p with w'hick is associated €flop (haitcbeei^c}. 

D. Jiijii (buflalo], with which are aaeocjat>^i (lion) and 0|poZf (water- 

buck). 

Each indmdual Ait^on is mined after one of these animal groopa, and the tain 
f cstWalfi for the next four years are said to belong to that group (thongh actually the 

* A Nilotic tribe m the N.E. of Uguida ftotectorate, cqIIm] liy their Emitu neigfibcKin 

tjy NUotiP n^i^^hbouni lUro, imd by Hnmitio neighboiu^ !|!i[Q Atid Ateic^ bcinp 

m HAmitie trihaJ niuiie^ hu probshty bean unir[ied by onr tribe in the past, poaaihty mi tlw tim* laf 
the Hlaruption of the Shilltik nstton by tlie BimiiUv in the cixteeiitb cvnturj^ 
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initiates in the group have few special privileges and nu duties). The eytle oi Ait weft 
is as foUffWSf starting with the amontit^ group 


9jn. 




4jrt 


\ 4,« 

^ * L^ek 

tr^r* 


NsrtJch 


The last festival took place in 1915 and was ajoW year, and the next should thus 
be due in 1925. The teason for the iatorregnum after t he is that the jc6» are said 
to ripen the grain {jobi ocAeto Afll) and Bccordiiigi7 their influence persists longer th^ 
that of the other groups, but I am unable to tiaf e any coimectiou between tbia brbef 
and the current local view which assigns heavy rams and floods to cycles of twenty-one 
vcars. There is a second, and probably a more plausible, reason given for tbie interval, 
trit., to allow initiates to die off and to make room for their eucceasora. Already 
re pitmen tfitlyfiA of ffwiof wtw^ and are acMce. 

The jobi caU the fpwA their fathers ijsipogi), and the kiraieh eafl the (tmorung 
theirs, for reasons which will subsequently become apparent, and the few discre¬ 
pancies in practice in the four ^iMron groups will be found to be between the fyroh 
and jatn on the one band and the JhfmcA and amorung on the (rtber. Purther. though 
each group has-its own specific songs, it is significant that the JoM and Jj/ecA share 
(pigeon) and oweno, while amoning and kimkh shaio avalv (crested crane) 

anti <}k^)kom (vulture) souga. 

The festival tdtcuplaeeisi the month of ddiiod^o^^ (JfoY™ber) ait thrte diffeient 
localitieB. The Jo Burutok, embracing Chahwara, Awelo, Ehweia, Aputi, Kangai and 
West Dokolo, hold it at Bkwcia ; the Jo KJdi. embmdng Batta. Barr. Aloi, Abako. 
Oromo. Amugo. Omoro and East Dokolo at Abako ; and the Jo Moita, ombiaciug 
chiawante, Kaduku, Nabicso. Hnonio. Kagwuta, Knmaich. and Akalu. at Alipa. 
It should be added that though the Jo Abet do not hold the Juorw festival, a few 
repreHentatives from the weet, near Kibitsi, usually attend the Moita Avorw. 

When the festival ia due the airobi', or yonng men who have reached the age of 
puberty and have not vet been initiated, gather from all the places detailed above at 
their respective points of aaaembh- with them come the old men. versed in the 
mysteries. eBpecially all the old men whose group year it may be 5 these have no 
eptiom but mnst attend. Thue. in 1915, all the surviving joW initiates of 1691 were 
bound to attend. When they have all gathered, the aicobi are led by the old men to 
a traditional sycamore tree, and under this the utt'obt have to sleep lor the neit three 
[lights. The old men return at nights to sleep in villages, but spend the days in 
teaching the nnwAt the duticH of dtiMnship. the lore of bunting, the art of fighting. 

1 In modem Longo the montl. is known m but the obsolete form is 

j^asd by old oatn in irfertiDH to lli* azemvn- 
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and the traditionB of their tw:e; liMrtly, they a« taught the myateriw uf rai^kUig, 
together with the min danow and the aongfl appertaining to their group. The 
or dance bellB are not worn during tuition at the Awifrfm, 

Jiiat before dawn of each day is anng the hhd eong peculiar to the group who®* 
A^an it la. Tbeee Boags are only sung at the Aworon, and have no bearing on 

ruin-makitig. 

KvmeJi and amorung aing^ 

^HBlu kiUm' -i ftfli, o a, owalti kUem* i bai. Apek Auxdu ortii’ * W. oWu 
Qfuko kiy^r on^k^ % baf. 

(The created crane starts at daybccai, a a. The crested cnine starts at ^y- 
break. JZecitafHif. The crested crane flings at daybreak, the crested crone singfi 
all tilgbt longj tt flingB ftt daybreak.) 

ffnaw oibAi?ffloMw«^,en<rteofol!o«iofe^^ omi* t 6 oi ; fl*(SM!oM»m 

abelwiy^ 

(That is he. the vniture, he alighte. that is he, the vulture, he alights : he 
croaks at down ; that is he, the wlture, he alights.) 

A a. olwru ofo * pap’ ocAiro home, A a, aiun* ot/it pap' okxdo kore. A a, 
nlitrii ye, a a, alum ya a a. 

{A a, the durrho bird arises: hifl father btanded his body. A a, the dunha 
bird arifle*: hia fatherdappled hifl bresfit. Aa. theduirha bird ye. aa. the duirha 
bird yaj a ds) 

Jabi and Lytch fling 

Yei aitda i«»> yei o(wla iia. direle papo jw 

(Tci large-hosded «o, pei loige-headed iw, JZccitotitw. Pigeon father of 

wluti^-bww-ajid-Eipre*dmg-hom^ J 

In additiDa to ©tber bird songs^ tb« following two Boiiga ftr€ aang by tbe jofri 
st^A groups ftt tbfl jdvwronoDly, but all other pongt whicb are sung at the Aworcfh 

^ Socgi of ft cffteiiuiHiai imtiiie all conflut of a otcTOS J and a mIo or recritdtiy? (ajjair). 
It Im ilmoft tmpoa»We,*™i by meani of &hortliAiijdTto obtfcin tbe words of wmg 9 and ^rpeoinJlj 
o( tbe a:pa£, and tbe eaBentiAE uLtonfttiona cazinot tbu£ bo foprcidiioed. The difficulty 141 tbo 
gtoftirr in that U»y wiU not mptmi tbe iotigi to order, in soTeml of ^ ia»Un^ below it will 
be <ibeerved that tho ojoat baa been omitUed or mmh ftblnoTiiited. This is e^itirolj due to the 
diffioolty io reooTdinl! th™* and it iboolcf be Rdded that tbotieh ody one ^ipak is given to k iOFng 
Ln such instances aetuftlly tha ohoros is repeated time ftfter tiicep each repetHaon being followed 
bv A similftr npoJt. C mm mA tannilly tbn sofigs frequfiotly from the ordinsTy idiom «id foaoi 
o^idmityonf of i-bytbm pnmociiia md are tre*ted w\lh greftt firedom. Fwsfc ft!»o 

n-ote P' 

* .-4rftk and oMoJi^i ire both epUheti applied in thin oootoxt to the bu.^n. The m^u* 
iug iii not oleir, atoflp* in w for an tbe pigeon U one of the patfOn hirdi nf tbe^ or huilaln gron|L 
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are preliiuiiiary' to ceteoifliual use at tli* rain feBtivals aiul will be noted siibBe- 
qnendy. 

lyn dlukonffoH o Oj oltikttki/fi olstn. Akotnol ttluk(^c(jTt- 
(Thou arisest, white-brow-and-Hpreading-hom, O homlcsp one, a o. Thou 
ariaest, dan-bru'w-and-upteading-hora, O hamle&a one. 0 dappled bufialo dun* 
biow-and -spreading-hoTiL.) 

A et, egwapetf) kanffiro, a s, (ijifopeto iufiyisVo, a a, effmpeio kangiro, 

{A a, dualn' eland, a o, dufity eland, a a, dunky eland.) 

All the day is spent by the aioofri m imdergoiag tuition, and in the evening they 
go to fetch the food. They may not enter a village duiing theee three dayp, but the 
food (in the cooking of which no salt may be uBod, while the beer nniet be served cold) 
ja placed ready for them by umnarried girk in the bar at goat paetniage, and there 
each Btrug^es to get as much at he is able, dieo&i who ootno from a long dietance 
bring uncooked food with them, and it is cooked by women in villagee near at hand. 
During thiB period there is an abeolnto truce, even in pre-adtunuBtration days, when 
it was imiiftffl for an unarmed man, mneh leaa a woman, to walk from one village to 
another during the day. All Bpeais, except the sacred apears of the old men. are left 
in the houBee, and may not be brought out under pain of death ^ a man B worst enemy 
IB saluted by him, even though a recent blood feud is between them. Any tiaiiB' 
gresanr of the peace truce ie killed and b's village is bumt> The ou'obt are armed only 
with hide lushes and withieB of the tree epobo and ropes of plaited graeB, and with theee 
they Bovcroly trounce any pasaer'by or anyone who rcmainB in a village, without fear 
of subsequent retaliation. Ifo sexual intercourBe is perontted during theee three 
davB, and only old men and children and ont'ofct who have already been initiated may 
ent^ villages. The otoobi bring the old men, their tearherB, food every evening umier 
the tree, after which the latter go to sleep in neighbouring villages. ThuE for three 
days and three nights the mt'nift are taught and sleep under the sycamore tree and on 
the fourth day they return to the village. 

Before returning to the village, however, the aico&t firet kill a ram of the colour 
of a small bird called alibor (grey) and hence named after it. Xt is cut up cemnottUlly 
(i.c,, it is not first skinned, but the meat and skin are cut off together in strips), 
and is put on apita uver a fire under the sycamore tree, 'ffhile it is cooking the 
nwobi and old men proceed together to a jVom (i.s.| a lake, river or marsh), to the 
traditional spot, and there the former are washed and have water poured over them 
by the old men.*^ On their return the old men Bit and eat the meat of the ram under 

*■ Thin im H tbs lubaequent ctmuoniBa kdioaUi that U» occaBioa ia One of tapeemi Banctity 
a carefb] a&lntkn before the btitiatM may be readiaitted into iho noimal life of the 
tribe. The prohibition on the use of Belt la applM aiso to women for four days olter HmSnement, 
and nonid that far the period in qnwtioii the anohi un toarked off from the rwt of thn 

tribe hf a ciOoilitkm of moml ivgeneifatLrae 
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the tree, while the am>W go and wait cutitide the village ' they may not pattake of 
the meat. Having finished their meal, the old men gather up the ram’s we (half- 
digested matter the inteetineB) with the grass on whith the blood of the 
slaughtered animal fell {called for this occasioii only fcwft}, They al&o 

collect, all the rcfoBc of the meal and dl the aahea of the watch-fire and carefully 
deposit them in the river at the spot where the mtohi were wsahed* 

Having done this they proceed to where the airofct are vruitiiig ouiaide the village 
{about 2 p.HL) and the women of the village perform the ceremony of aspei^ion {Hrc^ 
to Bpnnkle ceremonially). stand in a circle round-them aiul are eprmkled 

with watei in which has been misted the root of a tree called iTcoftj, which has been 
first masticated by the old men: the leavea of a lilac called o/iti'fdo are used as 
sprinklers. Were the ceremony not observed all the ■irTPofri- would die, 

Wsm] beoT and food cooked with salt are ready in the village for the aKobt^ 
but before they may enter there is still one eeremony to he undergone. They are 
each anointed with the beer and the food by the old meji in the usual maimerp i.c., 
on the forehead^ each cheek and each bieaut. Thiy^ are now free to return to the 
village, but may not drink the beer till aundown, when the awobi who have been 
initiat«d drink it in little pots apart. 

Meanwhile the women haw been busy brewing beer for the teachers, the Horn: 
having been roundefl up by volmitjjry contnbDtioiifij and now the Imve to plaster 
the floor of a large house with cowdung and to strew leaves oti it* that their teachers 
may drink there in the evening, tkich teacher has now a disciple or servant (acAnpofi), ^ 
who addri!sses him as father* though he may be no relation. The servanta of tyenA 
teachOTB are chosen from Uya whose agedcootea that they will some day be initiated 
as joW ; anil the servants of anwrung arc eimilaxly chosen from prospmivo hmich — 
explaining why the jebi and kipakh call %ccA and awtorufw? their fathers, as noted 
abnve. 

PurpoBcly the old men leave their stools at a distance from the village at which 
the beer is to be drunk, and at frondown send their teniporaiy servants to fetch them. 
They must run as fast as they can there and hack in order to get the best place for 
their master in the beer bouse^ and while the old men are drinking each stands behind 
his maeter'fl chair to wave away the flicB and to prevent them falling into the beer. 
Some of the beer is lolt fco be drunk next day. An old man who is pleased with 
his aervitoT, with hk attantiOTis and zcah ^ In future moke him preBcntB fmni time 
to tinie, and wiU even pay the indemnity due for the indiBcietiouB,® 

^ The jM And Itfsdk ffoupa do not eat the we ind tlw bat throw them into ths riTer. 
Oa the citiL^r hiuidi they cot the akin of the ranir 

^ Ai it is net oimtoTEWjy uamig the Loogo to have wrrjmtfl oi any kind, thm pomfc asaonKi 
moTT importanoe- 

■ AmcHift the Jo Bnrotot each hpto&i pvti ih* old men a eldehm to Ant with their beer and 
the lalter »ub9ef|TRin ttv reword Lfaein urKh a ohiaken in letnm. The Jravae tiwsd on the floor of 
the beer boose muatr amoog the Jo Bnmtokp ba tllK tiee Ekewhere it Ja hnmatniaL 
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Tie Atmran ieativiU or mitiatioii cetcHMSiy is now completo, mid ii it in n j‘o6» 
F«n *U the initistea becomB join, heaSeh if a fotaicA year, *tid bo on, irrespective of 
the group to which their fathers belonged. They arc taught by all the teachers, 
whether the latter belonged to that yearns group or not. 

Mention has been tnade of the sacred rain spears. and it would be well to amplify 
the refetenoe before proceeding to the actual ceremony of ram-making. There are 
three typea of spears used for this purpose. The first, whitsh is banded down from 
time immemorial and of which there cannot be more than ten in esistence, is a heavy- 
bloded, long-shafted, unwieldy spear, black with the smoke and the grime of ages. 
It is used for the ceremony known as agat, or consccratTon and is held in the hands of 
the consccrator. 

The second is known as ioHff aliro, a long-bladed spear with a long neck and 
socket (2 feet), which is solid and ends abruptly without a shaft. It was originally 
marie by the Jo Abur (a Hamitic tribe), but ia now also made by the Lango. This is 
the true rain spear. 

The third is the tffog akoda, or barbed spear, such as is used fur hunting crocodiles. 
It may have from two to »vl barbs, but like the (cwiy nJiVo has a solid socket and no 
shaft. The object of this apear is to avert lociusta, the barbs being intended to 
resemble locusta’ wings. 

Should a spear be lost or deetroyed in war, and it is desired to replace it, great 
ciwe hug to be observed in approaching t he spear-smith, as there is always the danger 
that your desire to obtain a rain speat is prompted by a mnhrious wish to tie up 
the tain and to cause a drought. The making of rain spears is, among the l.ango, 
confined to the dan known aa Jo Angudya, and the prisaunt liinith ia one Alccha of 
Karluku. The applicant first makes hts wish known to the clan Jo Alaki, who if 
after investigation they consider him a bmut Jide case demand tw<> hues, which they 
pass to the JoAngtxlya, and from which Alceba makes the spear. The spear is made 
free, as any payment would deatroy its efficacy. {Tong itii tRum oloftcrc, *,e.. A rain 
speur may not bo rnuHomed.) 

A new rain spear has to undergo the ceremony of (iroko tw lumo Untg (to wash or 
consociute the spear) before it con have any value. This is done at the porch of the 
owner’s house, where water is bronghl in a calabaah bowl, and the apeur held upright 
in it, pmnt downwards. It is washed in the water by an old man conducting the 
aervicc, who having first spat in the water intones the following prayer “ May 
the harvest be a rich one. You, spear of the ram, bring good rain and fruitfulnesa, 
that our granaries may be filled and that the bands of our children be not empty j 
that the hearts of our women may rqoice and that they multiply unto ua atma and 
daughters. This, sp^r of the rain, do and bring unto ua abundance of ul) thm^.'* 
He then stands upright and, holding the shaft, of the spear, dipe the blade into the 
bowl, and with it Sicks the water first east and then west, still chanting u atmilar 
prayer. Fmally be aprinkias the water, scooping it up with his hands and throwing. 
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it high, fiiBt arui then weat. The ownesf of the apeai also, haTing spat into the 
wutof and ottered a prayer for fniitfnlnese and good rains, sprinkleB the water. The 
ftpear ift etuck into the ground, blade down, near the porch, and ie not moved into the 
houee till the harvest is ripe. Ihning the cereiE^ny and till after the harvest the spear 
is swathed with a eonvolvuluB called homo. 

The cerenumj of rain-making is known as Jhrno koi or mtiela ikcKf, to consecrate the 
rain or to dance the rain. It takes plate annually from April to July^ uBually in Aprih 
but varying according to the condition of the laiiiB. It may only be performed 
once for any given atea. The ceremony is held, for the Jq Kidi at Abako, for the 
Jo Borutok at Bsta in Ekwera, and for the Jo Moita under a fig tree near Kadnkxi.^ 
The ceremony for the three divisions is the same, but the ritual of the Jo Aber wiU be 
treated aeparately* 

As a preliminaiy to the ram featival, beer flour ia gathered and taken to the house 
of the local head of the Jo Inomo clan, of which clan Oyntn wbb a cclebmted member 
years ago, and whose deaceadants to this day have the privilege of presenting the 
aaerificiaj goat. His wives and the women of the village prepare the beer. 

First Day. —The old men and &wobi^ all with their apeare, sacred and profane, but 
not with more than one spear each, lest they frighten the rain, wearing dmplets and 
necldotE of coevoIvuIub, called botiio^ and with the ayara or bells hound round th^ 
legs and their spears also festooned with homo, proceed to the traditional fig tree, 
either the Bycamore or the ordinary fig* accompanied by the women and girls. On 
arrival, the men aU stand under the tree, while the womenfolk stand apart, and the 
old men, irrespective of their afiimal j^npa, perfortn the ceremony of o^otr or conse¬ 
cration of the spears, each oaing one after the other the sp^ kept for that porpoee. 
The men stand in a Bemicimle towards him^ and at each rcBponse to the conaecratoi^s 


Litany sway their spears forwanl towards him. 

The Agal 

Solo. iZ(5#p«iaeK 

Wahyo t/ammi. Wakyo. 

lFm» tmm^ kot ochtes, omy cAm^oJc. Omy, 

Cktmi f in, hot, akmi khw* K& % cAwe, bebw. Seber. 

Eryamituiapgi jigi. Styam. 

Ka k€>t achwe chamvj* beber. JPefeer. 

ffa atim fe&sr, BAer, 

Ka hot ochtoe, ber, koi ochwe^ ber fat tnm gildo^ brher. Bet. 

Ka oieobi giwero^ bet, Ber. 

Kryamita kajiyi jiyi. Efyam. 

Ka iniwa ochek, ber, Ber, 


• Tin- Jo Moita awaftm id the ftr^t to ht held sad w sttended by a few rGXvnumnUtLvea tmm 
the Jq BumtolCp wilto, howswsi, sre mere ipetUtoa. sod tak» ao port m the pcowdlngB. 
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fiWo. 

RggponiO. 

Ka ffitjnwu sMOy 

Bor. 

Ea ofrno oteo, 

Ber. 

Ka owobi owero. 

Ber. 

Ka odon^ oldo. 

Ber. 

Itech i dufu. 

lieeh. 

Kalwi$ ifpong dera^ 

Ofxmg. 

Aleck oletecA. 

Alech. 

Ka gamo odok B^mdok, bet. 

Ber, 

Ka hot odoi Burtaok. 

Ber. 

Tffe oTBtoome this wind.^ 

We overcame 

We desire the rain to fall, that it be poured in showers 

quickly. 

Be poured. 

Ah I Thou rain, I ad jnie thee fsJi If thon rainest, it is 

wdl.lt ia wdl- 

A drizzling confuBion. 

Confuaion. , 

If it rains and our food lipcnB, it is well, 

It &H well. 

If our obiidren rejoice, it is well. 

It is well 

If it nuns, It ia well 5 if onr women, rejoice, it is well. 

It ia well. 

If our young men sing, it is well. 

it ia well. 

A tl rivaling confusion. 

Confuaiuo. 

If oiir groin ripenfi^ it U wtjU. 

It is well. 

If our ’wometi rejoice^ 

It Lb well. 

If our chilciien rejoice, 

It is well. 

If our young men 

It Js well. 

If tlie aged rejoice, 

It is well. 

An overflowing m the granary. 

Overflowing. 

May oat gmin fill the gmianei^. 

May It fill 

A torreat in flow* 

A tormnt. 

If tlie wind to Boutlip it ia well. 

It ia well. 

If the rain vecra to Soutbp it ia wall. 

It is well 


Following oa tUa the men aU ait dowa in (uderly tows undor the ttee foe the 
Arab or peayei. The old men lead the piayer and the rest reapond in a monotone, 
■oonclqiling each prayer with a longnirawn, deep-throated moan. The praycTB are 
directed to Min Jok, Mother of God, and invite her Baaistaace in theii feetival to 

enaure good rains and a flat WactotyharveBt, and abe 18 urged to diacoTei to them any 

whose hearts are evil and who purpose concealing or withholding the rain by magic, 
They then proceed to dance the <wHiio or belt dance (aiualn ogaTa^ bell], a syneo- 
pated dance only performed at thb ceremony. There le no muaic, but the dancere 

* Exptwed by tbe last line- The dry mteoa wind ia eaBbedy and the fdn* come when tiw 
wind Toere to the ionth. 
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are foimefl into a circle and a solftifit Etanda in the centre^ singing wliile they dancer 
and join in the rrfrain- All the perforniere make tlie gCBtuf ca and sounds appfnjprifite 
to their animsl group and imitate their actions. Only such aonga are sung sb belong 
to the suimal group which last celehtnted the ^irorofi befure iho festiTul: thuii at 
the present time {19lS) only the songs wuulil be sung. In the centre of the circle 
one, or at most two^ pairs of dancers perform a pas ds deux. The women dance apart 
and at the end of each dance ngaia and gatpjim, re,, pfurfiinii the Tictoxy dance and 
raise the cry of vitrto^ as after battle. Four or dances being concluded} the 
speare are gathertHj imd stuck pubit downwards into the ground under the tree, 
(Wore they stuck iKuat upwards* the min would be hrighteiieJ away.) The sacred 
spears are alao si ack in the ground there, and none of the spears is removed till the 
whole business h over. A little apedal beer is browned under the tree in an aguhf 
ow doge, firyo (a saeretl earthenware pot with two inoutha)* and is poured into art 
ohitfo (a drinktPg-eup only ui^ in these ceremonies) and ia left there. All retutn 
home, 

pSecond Day ^—Nothing is clone. 

Third DafJ ^—^All go tc the tree ag&iu and dance the uiccilo. The oldest mau 1 akes 
with him a gmeno rnneri (black and while thicken)—also railed aloUika, because being 
of more than one colour it is symbolic of the rainbow {atahta]. The chicken m held 
by the wings and waved over the B|>ears and fluttered agaldst the tree (tech, t.enu, 
bdto)p and is killed and eaten there by the old men under the tretj where its bones and 
feathers are left eolleoted into a hcfap. All then return home. 

Fourih Day ,— As befote, they prcicced to dance the awala under the tree, taking 
one Iie-goat and one raniJ The privilege of pECBcnting these animala belotigSi as 
has been noted abovC} to the clan Jo Inomo, and more particulDTly to the Oynku 
family of that clan. Having danced under the tree* they go in procesflion chnntitig 
a minor dirge to certain villages, by which it is customary for the rain processJon to 
pass from linic imnieiuoriol. The pToccBsiiiii first marches round the village, and 
then entering it, they stick their spears points down in a conrtyanl in the middle of 
the circle of duncerii. The utedb is pcrfnmiecl as before, and while it Ifl in pjfogma a 
bowl^ of water is fetched and placed near the spears. When the dance is over, the 
old men, one alter the othcfr, MpfTsc the water, using for the pur^M^e a"plant of the 
thiatlc nuler called ekwanga: the water is sprinkled up over the dancers towards the 
east, while the Dperator mutters a prayer much on the same hnea as that already 

^ Amung tke Jo Bumtck and Jo Kldl tbe goat and the nun ore of t he ^Kdoiu oaLied 
(bfuwnt iHremonially aIoo coJIihI uiiaMu. The -fn Moita wJj tue a block goat, jio it ia symibfiiical 
oi rain cloodn. In no oaae nuy ■ red goat (artiM, bkMMi-ofdo Wil) be used os, ayinboJfiicg bloody, 
it u-QuId bo imluckjr 

■ The water is fetched in &ti aiotil maktek (bitter, new colabaoh)^ and tbe privilege of 
rumiihiug the owai^ ondabo the obdoond agv^u me awiefemd to above, lo^longalo the don. 
Jo Agory*. 
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recoTd^d in the ceremony of fwoio Prt>eeediiig thus froni viUage to village, 

they tctum to the tree late in the aft ernoon 1 

On their tetum the goat and raoi are ceremonially billed' (i.e,, hy closing a 
the oriacea of the aninialB till they die of aaphj-xia) under the tree, cooked and Mteo 
by initiatoB of the animal group whose rain year it may he. e.ff., the JtAi wo eat 
th em during the years 1915-1919. The fire for cooking thementmuetbcToadeoTcr 
the remnanta of the chicken killed on the previoua day, Uung from the mtefitinea la 
smeared on the spears and on the tree, and the old men each take a sip of the Ayjiipo 
tTW abuto (the special beer brewed on the first day). Fiesht cold water is drawn fmm 
a neighliouring apring at a tiaditional spot and each old man drinks a little, wbile 
other water in which mediemes prepared from the roots of certain trace* have been 
iTiiTwi is t hrown ap into tha air (not aepersed over the people), and an old man climbs 
the tree, sprinkling the medicated water on its leaves, praying the while for good rains 
and harvest* Wlieu the dance is finished each miui pulls up his Spear and they all go 
home. The beer which was prepared before the festival started is now drunk by tbo 
old men at the house of the (owner of the min), and no one else may drink 

it eucept by invitation. If anyone should be so bold, be would fall down dead and 
could only bo brought to life by the grace of the niin-maker, who will, if he so wishes, 
pour water on him to this cud. The rain spearE arc stuck In the ground by the 
porch of their owner, and so long as they stay there the rain will fall satisfactordy. 
They are removed at the beginning of the ilry-season in order to permit the rain to 

stop and to enable ibc grass to dry for the burning. 

At the end of the dance the and one old man take the feathers and lioneu. 

heads, skins, ashes of the chicken, goat and ram, whi ch have been kilter!, and bury tbem 
flccTotly in a rww. cr fawainp. 

On the bat day also before the girat and rum are killed, another kid and bmb 
are conaecrated to lake their place by the head of the Jo Inomo. as there must be nv 
interregnum, no period in which there is nol a sacred goat or ram. They are conse- 
cratcii in the usual manner, the pBrfuriucT spitting on bis hands and rnbbing the 
animals on their shoulders, sido* and stomadm. and pouring water on iheit heads 
with both hands, praying at the same time, “ htny tht* virtue of this kid and the 
virtue of thia bmb flcoure us goofl rams, etc.’* They must, of course, be brown, or 
(among the Jo Molta) bbek* They arc kept by the Inomo dan until they grow up 

‘ They ue tot killed li at the the ratiu sm good, but are kepi lib next year or for a 
drought. 

• Probably wjlaiut, ihrang soil <”vo, but it ie uncertain. 

» Ifae-bf roeann li tcrally " Owning the nun," or Buia-nMltw. The titte U appbed to vuiorw 
old men. who appear, however, to have no pocubor authority oitbei ovor the elements or M the 
latiTsl. Its applicatiDii la obMure. and It. la probable ibnt ori*^ally tlie waa a pcnHUi 

of great as among the Hadi. lnH gfsdusHy lost hie rights and privileiea by a preaws of 

A -MocratiHitkin. The hurt Ifon-feU of any getu-nJ power wss on® Olet of Um, who died about 
ta o yeans ago^and had a g"*'' ttpulatiou as * tnakfr of niin independent of these rain ceremoniei, 
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and Bit required al the Jieit leetiTal. but ebouM a dry speU reme unseawnuibly before 
the neit year tiey may be aacrificed in the village courtyard^ the epeaie having all 
been gathered there. Water ifl thrown up aa before and the inteatinol dung ib sToeared 
on the Bpearc. The IHIlinf ia not ceremonial, and therdore the ebin ie undamaged 
and belonga to the Won-kat, and the meat is eaten by all- Others are, of course^ 
conaeciated to take their place. Should the dan Jo Inomo not posMSEa a goat of the 
right colour, they may take a snitahJe goat froni anyone, and the owner would not be 
able to obieot; and the consecTated goate are in no way molested if they stray into 
and spoil crops, and the Jo luomo are not reapoaBible for damages. 

The following are Bome of the aongs sung at the ruin festivals, but only joW songs 

aT^ aimg injofri ftud 

i It biB beeo jagg^ated ibovr tb&t tbn fain ore &itr[un?fliifi orighir and anMmg 

tt» many bidioatJons that thi* ii mj. the aemgs sung at the feBtJval afford > most rngomcant poocrf. 
Fmthur than thk. hoirover. it ia ffobahlp that the ntnoftm festival is also a compwalJPtly lato 
bitrodnction, m a wmilar but l#»i»ly elaWted esiemmy holda smoug ths tioighbooring B^tie 
tribes. «t, the Kanonojo, !(«» and Alnitrt («•« thoy are more generaliy and inwsourntely tnowH, 
thfi Kumam), In fact, One old man went so far afl to say thnt tbs olaa do AJalci w ffm the first to 
hitmduK the wremtmy bom ths Alnm- The« aw ntimerons point- of divurgvn«, l-ul -mane 
ths*. Hamilie triW there is - qninijiMnnlal Kiwraony. a- -moiiB iht Lango. who a« alone among 
Silotic tribe. In holdmg any Sestiv-1 aunilnr to the ntmrv™ ; but in.tead of four wunnl 
there aw eight, and the group are named not only after animals, but also immimato su^ 
.un«a, t.g., ennd- Farther, the mitiates are a! ways yonng bids, and the cerew^y would 

apw« to l» more truly ™e of initiation to imherty with Ires emphnscs on the mitlato- 

pe„n-n«iay take t he name ol thnir grouja as their own p«™ial grsd* The eight ^ups 

^ in two division, of four gninpe eanh. and during th.^ -w-m. there m a stoto war 

between the two divirions. «sultiEB to numnrtms deaths, though (» with L-ngo) only buffalo 
hidn whip mnv be c»d. This state of war i. entirely onteide the general Irooe. In there two 
divisional may ttoce the very vagno oorebtoatlon ol theyobi with and 

with the ku«(^ which would appoar to have lu.t it- oripual Without preee^g 

to detoils. enonph Ini* bren ™d to show that the rretlvW are .iinil«,W tnkmg mto Oourndem- 
tionthn fact that the cere W i. .mique auumg IJdotic tnl^ -d ie both wu^pre^ and 
more developed among Hamitia, it i* re««,-blo to soppoee that the former learnt it, with the 

iXhiflMinpnt jfamfcjrtivfcJ^froTn tlM5lrije:4?^boLM«. . . n t u 

rhi^ suppoeitiDn is repported again by tb- faot that the rein s^ars were onBmsJtj made by 
the Jo Abnr. a Hamitio tribe nl«eiy Jdn to tbo Karemojo j and fey tho ftot that the Lanp. of 

Onimo still fetch the sacred water irtwn the Jo Abnr. . ^i. 

The Hareitk tribe- being to the ea-t and south, it is natural that the Laogo to tfe nortli, 
the Jo Aher. who L^me under different inflnenere, should not ^^ttidp-te eit^ to 
or in th» nsoai rein fcatival*. and it In ootireahle tU-l the huthw «nth one travol* thn 

fnons flgtibbihfld doe* vuo fitid oafttcniiv ^ 

The Tteto and Karemojo Ja time, of drought have, to addition, ttwoun* to human Monfioe. 

but this at no time found favour with the I-ugo. e^«pt the Jo Aber. who aw l^y 
hv a Nilotic tribe, the Aobcll, to whom Twther ihm. to the Itwo may be treoed the habit of kdhng 
an old man to times ol prolougml drought, The Aohtdi have b«n quite nunffeoted by three 
Bamitig mistaraa, and it is prebablo that the rite of human samltoc earn, itown to them from the 
Madi by whom an misiiwossful rein-umker i- gjnMf-lly dmte to death. 

To revert DOW to the songs Bivm below, the last chain to the evideiioe is eompletei WTiilo 
tbs oho™ U as a mle resyto iuiileisiand,the redtattve more often than not hna tittle or no 

EOCAIlfllg^ 
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j^morunj^ aongB 

oJif^ alwi^t 

iVjor o(Aung i ngony yago, 
OUny Hi fi, yigur. 


A a s<y 

Ngor t/ling aiinga, 

Ngor obed 't ngmy yat, 
OUntf ni t\ ngor. 


Aato ooa, 

Ap«k Ngor ka riK apm kerra kidi^ dteopo Nipira^ ka n*i tnr M 

Ngot odiir^y'vpoakor't^go? Ngordiogi*gonyid>yofig 
ka etirorr, a a, ngor ka dung' opua ka atirok. Ngor koliro ka apua. 
Koko ngcf ewajw? fct i^i djjufl. 

Tiic rtkinocerofl is st silent rest^ 

The rhinoefiMB stande at the foot of the ligeUa^ 

He ifl utterly sileut, the rhinocfiroB, 


J d fi 0 OClOp 

The ihinooeroB is at flilent reet^ 

The rhinoceros eitE at the foot of the tree, 
He is utterly silent, the rhinoceros, * 


^ a e 0 QOO- 

Recitative. The rhmoccroa where it throws up the dust looba towards 
the hilL 1 follow Nyara where it was on the other side where the 
young man was, fcho aeada tr«. m™ does the ihiaocc^ throw up 
the duet 1 The rhinficeroB ie silent at the foot of the acacia with horn 


TMe is Iwgtly 6m to ttw tet llmt a grent proporlitw oI li» wnrfs Hioiutio. ^ 
BTiiUodr haodad down h of ibn wicimt fomela. Umb of the formal* is not tatolbpbte 

e™ to tha did iD«i, md I h-« littte donbt that u they estomporiw the rwiUtive they mtro- 
dn* iwJated words «id (rBgnmnto of lndf*««wniberHi fonDol*. without worrymg a gr^t 
deal aboot the which they mi«id to coq^, beyrod a geoera] Mn» wh«b i* already 

familiftT to all tb* parUcipwitn. 

Tiw TCty name* oi tte animal greni* indimto a Hamitio ongm :^3 , = hango 

amyAing (call^ atoo fa. the first Hog), and for twaieh the HamiUc word wi*. w aametomeo 


Not cmly w* Hamific wwda aad oheoleto fonns retained, hut ao far do they ^ that ^ hitter 
M, whidi d«fl not othd in tango jireper. ta proDOimcsd in word* which are o( Hanutic origin, 
though the »nnd approiimatea mare to ch>. The letter h also, though not employed m LongD. 

ftppA&n in thcflB smagSM ^ 

To take one long onfy. the Inat of the jiift* groiip. the f<Jlowmg worda are of Hmmtic ongm, 
and o« aU be found in o^eryday ow among the Itwo. Karantoio or Turkmna, though often with 
fliebt variationi of form or moantuB ( - Lanipi rei^uffelh aiur obwAeUBa falao 

flfawimn, nvie Atew ffitetoueiH, and Knraiuojo flM»W3. fhesH*, eWrhefc, fldiMnin 

And nearly all the nauw-of animnli wMeh appear in tbe wioua mngfl are Hateitm nnmMinitend 
of tikC udULuJ LangQ. 

^ NyarSi, tb* pjihma of & hill to tfeye in Tcm 
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at ihe duaigifr, a a, the EhmooeEQa thmwa tip th^ duat fitcsdliistlf. 
The rhinoceros gtomling atill throws up the duet. The cry of the 
rhinoceioB follows the hill where the Acaeia la, and he throwa up the duet. 

EbM akomclj a $ a, 

Ebu akomoL ibv’ Jtoti 7 

Ebu aimiot, aaa^ 

Ebii okofriM^ ka/ ij/enyo ngo kan f 

Apak* Ebu papo pa Alubaifo, mola t toor, papa pa AtidxiifoJ 

O dappled, hyaena, n e n, 

O dappled hyaena, what oeek you here 1 
O dappled hy^na, aaa^ 

O dappled hymi^ what seek you here f 

(Excitative.) The hy^na father oi Alubayo (the ** roadfollowor travda 
by night, father of Alubayo. 

In igmyo Tigor madwig' apva f 
In iymgo ngor tnaditn^ apaa t 
Apak Ngof in igmya, Hgor madfmy' apua, 

Searcheiii thou for the rhinoceros that throwa up the duet 1 
Seaichest thou for the rhinoceros that throws up the dnst ? 

Redtative. Foe the rhinoceros alone dost thou search that thruwa up the 
dust. 

Aongs 

A Ufa* maro gam' Otuju :* 

Ping ofii, & o. 

Dang kukjo Axcatu, gin me. 

B ej ^lira tnaro yam* Oluju ; 

Piny otu, a a. 

Wm^ ja gin «wf. 

Apak Onyafig oruk* alii opmo fair" 

Some Alira conspire with Oluju : 

The dawn breaks, o o. 

^ Ebm (a»cl< Atx^ and Kaummojoj^ =? Liingo hymia- The fs not dear, but 

f^hikpi byAflSDUAdue ialcndiHj to meifeAUr ahp, tlw animal asBooiated wftli the arm^n^ 

group. 

* This AJiirn W * Mtethm pf the Aeluit trihti 

» Id l»ll Olnjn, i Iauio CTilci (aiiiflif dtJid), obtilaed aBsi«tiuiDe Imto die Alum to w»r 
on Ogeta*! peof^ at Abalus. 

* Oita's people MW efdhd Jo Aivaliilu the nog with rehTeiioe to the nuushy uatute at their 
ooantry> du water bobblla^ tip (uio£f>^ in nimienxas little sptizigi. 
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Thputrani tiiP men ol Awalu, " Heie tliey ate.*’ 

E «, Home A]ir» cNJORpire with Olnjn r 
The dawn breake, a d, ^ 

Ton, mcu of Awalu, here they are. 

Recitative, The reedbnck caQa to the cob, he ia iike unto a young man, 

i^4 

CAdbu?tu/ 

On^an^ ockun^ m 
Ockung wi pim, 

B myang ockung ud biye^ 

A Uj ipt i a A, 

CAA^M^ntl / 

Ongang ixAung m 
Ochung m 

Apak Ongang oruk aSil kar€ poron cke^W poron ^)dcb^ Hit ^man 
Onyang omk* oHl p<mn k' adnman* Onyoiwf mJc* jwron d)ddMic. 
ka tur Wapo JfcHt dryaug^ fawr’ iwttpo kidi . , , ta iwA tmpo 

kidi ka lur, kui H*opa kidi^ impa Ny<fmf fcat* oteffw NyQfr<3t^ ce eee ee 
umpo Nyara. 

Gftther ye togetLer t 

Tb« reedbuck dtAads on thf antiuU, 

Tt stands unwaveiring. 

E tj the fvedbaek atandfi un ih« ajitkill. 

A a, OIL the anthilk 

Oatliar ye together 1 

Tbe recdbnck atanda on the anthiU, 

It atandB motioiLtc&i». 

Recitative, The teedbuck calb to the cob like n young man, uttraly like 
a yoong man on the far tide of a valley^ The reedbuck cal Lb to the cob 
like an elder of the people. The reedbneh calls to the cob utterly hke 
a young man on the other side gf a vaHey, To follow the hiU of the 
amciBf for thou folioweet the hill. . » . Bbouldht thou cease following 
the hill to the other aide, ha I following the biU, foTlowing Nyara, the 
cry miD 3 at Elyarap ee cee ce^ I follow Nyara^ 

Eryeng on pap^ Onyeng,^ 

Etyeng papo on, 

(hiyeng Eryeng, 

Erycng ptip* Ony^ ^jo, 

Pup* Erymg Onyeng^ 

Apak Bgero a^nagoro, KoP oiMpo Jfcwii, Aento Jiyom. Egcr<} umogoro. 

* Eryeng and Chtyemg both = L«igD hd^ wartboft 
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Biycng aa £»tto of On^yrngf 
Siyeng father 
OnTeng Emcvg, 

Bcyeni; father of Onyetig fia^ 

Father of Erveiig Ooyeog. 

« Rodtativie. [Iq buiMa m. the wihlociLMA, Th« oiy [oUowa the bill, il 
oimti at HryaEa* He buiMa in the wildemes^. 

Kvmch goDgs 

Achanya ta« (KarN» eri#r« fibido i' 

Achanya me Ohm odkmyu^ 

En erieo obfid^t if acj^nytt me (Aim. 

Achanya. m«i ofrti/o k* achmya. 

Au^ afien. 

A^ak Aa, k' Olam kart edokei, Abongo, duda k oc^hj^. Achanga m. 

The banana leaves of Glum, a loQ|Kar6 sleeps m the banana lenvoA, 

The banana leaves ol Otmii, the hamna leavea. 

He the Iwpard aleepe in the hanana leavea of Oluin. 

The baoami teavee, thr leopard aleepe in the buuina leaves^ 

Let me go to Heo* 

Beoitatiw. Aa, At Olnm’a, at the place of the ford* Ai>ongo> thou nteepeat 
in the banana leaves. The banana leaves are they, 

Elica me apd lye if Anffung^ 

El^'n me apd tge Av^ffung, 

Apak Akok* diva apeL Epmnyti dgang (h^ngo. 

The ligb t.n i ng -eharred m at Angung^ 

The lightmng-dtarred is at Angnng. 

Redtfttive. I lament the bghtnmg-chaired ehvu. Epwonyti the cow of 
Omngo, 

^iporo mam* 

Ogwaftg mvida ftyenpor, a, 
la, agufong, a, 

Offivang oicoto dye^por^ a^ 
la, ogwang, o. 

Apok Kmr^ mtuiko gwefw. Ogwang pa Epwmyaakimgi) gwmo. Oguiimg 
Qwpio dymt^ kare fawn? kate kwar^ ewitnywrw, Jbor* otpjpang otnako gujoio 
ka f kadi gtvak ga, Ogtvat^ em^yum fair" ogwang hoora, Ka eeoe ^ 
kare dgang pa ihtangepwonya. Kare ogirang mroto dyeofor hare hwro 
fair* ogwaay, fcfr^ o!dto dymtg Otianya^ m cee 


■ Elm h tbe trw ChUiraphOf^ MtK 
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The cervel is not, 

The meeicBt tnurpls by nighty 
lUf the meercAt, a, 

The meeicat tr*velji by night, o, 

Ja, the meercat. a. 

Becitetive. The cervat takee the chicken. The mcercat o£ Epwnnyu 
bege a cliiekeii+ The iDoerCiiti gnee by nightr bo it the cerval Oft the 
meercat, foe tho meercat takes the ^hieken, ay even the dog alen. Be 
it the meeroat OTthe cerval. For eeee #ee even imto theoow of Qnangep- 
wonya. For the meeroat traveb by nighty bo it the cerval or the meet- 
cat^ for that it driven efi the cow of OnangOi eec prs. 

Jobi songs 
Jobi aitof 

Otytf i U&j trfyer i Ue^ 

Okem 

Jobi &wot ay^ mye^ 

(kytr lye i otyer iye i iU^ 

OketM AfAongotem. 

OhJt omtferejobi bain dok Amon^oiem. 

Jobi owot* ay^yo wiye, 

Otytt iyt i jtep oiyer tye t 

JlocAif Apeta,^ 

Jobi otooi' ay^o mye, 

Okeni Amongotem. 

The buffalo goeA With head ctn high. 

The bird is on hiB ear, the bird is on his ear, 

He fnoea the Aij*ongpleui* 

The bnf^Io goes'wth head on high. 

The bird U on hia ear, the bird Is on bin mit 
He focea the Amongolem. 

Oluk is a match far the hiiffab as at the luoutb of the Amongolem. 

The buffalo goes with head on high, 

The bird is an hie eaJr the bird is nn bis eiLr. 

Alochit of the Bpreadtng homa^ 

The buSaln goce with beod nn high, 

He faces the Axnozigolem- 


^ Amougobmi a river to the 8citjth-iuistne»r Nysn B\hn 

^^AlocJut » dRPther uadhh i£^ mail OJnk, tin; ben> ol a celebrated buffalo htmt. A 
(i.i.p of the PpreadniiE honu) £fl Ute which he took to ooianiemorml^ that event. 
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Hu I ¥£y^;feyieybn0jdbi^ 

Bilo kck^ i hih^ bitojobi. 

Ha / 

Bilo kok* Aif€^&, biiojM. 

Ha I Yegeyeye / 

Apa3E Nyfrra Ngirmy Adek^ft^ ehm^ k* ^fliiwaift e&d^bde fc* fwr. 

Ha 1 Yeycfvy^t tli^ of tbe huffirio* 

The flut(? j^tindn in tKc rfver+ the ftqte of the buS&lo. 

Hal Yaaa, 

The flute soupdii in the Af&goA the flute of the buflblOi 
Ha I 

Recitative, Ngam mu of Ajwa£g, Ngweny of Adekerj young man 
and eldesr of the peo|iIe^ utterly od the fir aide. 

jlfowj/ Ngttra madufo hdunoj 

Aimai / 

itfon^ Nyara madupo kulvnQt . 

Aimai i 

The boat of Ngure ekirta thie riverp 
Ah I Woe ]g me t 

The ho«t of Kgora akirta thla riveTp 
Ah 1 Woe ia me! 

Kit/akiifaf a ma^ 

Hyanfftii yam tye hcen^ mumoyo jriay t 
Tye Ahhatu.^ 

Kiyakitfo, a am, 

Dyanyni mun^o iy« t 

Tye Alabat^i, 

Kiyakiya, a 

Dyanyni yam lye ktpefyR mumoyo p* ? 

r^e 

Apak Kok* ^jd^icroiem ribtVihi f'O tur^ 

O ^iitening whitene&a! ttaiaf 

Where was thy cow, thy cow that awaDows the earth f 
It is at Aiabatii^ 


^ AjvuLg if tl»e inottier of Ngof^p ud A^eker the fattier of Xgweny, Ngora't mEtetnal uncle, 
Tbe ±Vf«n mentlciieA in thlB nnci fiiEbseqiH^t iicngfl wax 1 great gepirmJ wbo led thn!« aqeenpliil 
eotpeditimia ogamet the Modi abont tkty yvwm 

* Ayago. tk AowiDg into the Mcroto er Aiwa 

* AlabalUp 1 large open pldn near Ktmvle. Thas refieia to i lai^ caw pAid as nmeocti bj m 
I Jingo prucner to the Midi od one of ihdf namneouv nxpwfiti nnn 




J. H. Dbibehc,—A wrunj (Ac Lango. 6?* 

<) glistening whitened t a (ua / 

Where "wsH thy cnw that destroys the e«rtli t 
It is at Alabatn. 

0 ghstenibg whiteneea I a aia I 

Where wastby cnw, thy eoif that ffwallows the waters! 

It is at AJabatn, 

Bedtat ive. Cry to AchnnUetu. cry swiftly to the other aide. 

fiftj* ’o job' oftemo Tnam owvko 
Dgang tife toka. 

Ap»k Otfter Jfco oti/er ka chupe. 

What the buJIalo sees he leaves not ; 

The cattle are acroea the livcr. 

Recitative. The bird whispers it to Uiw. the bird ad vises him. 

Ngora owwi’ a^o t«y. 

Kon' ochal wadi ? Ochal nodi f 

A a, arwrtjpftro ka vv>, 

Af odtfll Madt f Ock^l nodi ? 

Ngora ovtt' ageyo wige. 

Kw' orhai nndi f OfJtal nodV f 
A o, oftutgoro ka mOf 
Aj ocAol tuidi ? OrAsI nadi f 
E 0, flwot’ oftosi^ i' abong, 

Apok Anajobi otcol' avi t" awi, otpoi* orjfo»if argong. Jobi owoto ki urigc 
mere otur f oinir, Ape/a V Aloekit, Sara Job* otmt^ tmong k' avvitg, 
odafko rAoto t m'ye , . , omeko tore akoc/iaant. Aa jobi otcwfo k' 
aftmtg awi h' otrt k’ aryot^, ndacko ehoto m'y«!. Ekewn, ka af Ekeran. 
haaJOtEidaAm0»gottm,kaTtoii/trti/eiite,kar^tavrk''iaw. OdwAo 

f Aofo I ite^jdbi ovoto ki v4ge mat ki attortg, abmg k' abrntg. Aketitpon, 
otya (ye t Mesan, yt tee f Empo ittrfi, ho*' otevm Syara. Jobi 
otrolo iidi ki mg' iwci efefebel* (nr ** eJtewin *' <idtiwirm. JoK (neoto 
kid* *v viy' o/ft'* rfideb^ (tn* ft’ eftesan ft’ nrfworoiif ebekbdt kur ft* 
, tkesan ft’ odwaroa, ta tee/ 

Ngora goes with hie heari on high. 

Now what is he like ? What ie he like? 

A (I, the wildcmees where lice the enemy « 
wbat is he like ? What is he like ? 

Ngora goes with his head on high. 

Now wbat is he like ? 'What is he likir t 
A o, the wildemoBe where tica the enemy, 
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.4, whdt is lie like \ Wliat ie he like t 
E e, the buSolo trav^eU m herds. 

Recitative, Am the buSale with his head on high, he goea in great 
companicH. The buffalo goee with h i a h ead swinging thia way and that ♦ 
O Alocbit of the fipreadiag homB. For the buffalo goes aiultinide on 
multitude, he scatters mud ou his brow ^ . be leaves hia haiuLtB, 

the buffalo. -4 u, the buffalo goes iu multitudes with hia hea<! on high 
in great eompardeet he scatteia mini on hui brow« Young man, hit a/ 
Young mau^ A^i a He goes to the Amongolerm mid his bird jb on hia 
ear, m he awaya hki head troni aide t-o siiien He scatters mud on his 
ears, the buffalo goes with hia head on high in multitudes, in herds. 
The buffoiov hh bird is on his ear. Young man, ^ He follows 

the hills the cry ainiB towards Nyara. The buffalo goes to the liill 
with his hood on high utterly to the other iride with the young man and 
the eider of the people. The bufiilo goes to the hill with his head on 
high utteiriy to the other side with the young man and the older of the 
people, utterly to the other aide with the young man and the eld^ of 
Lho people, 

Should the rains fail in spite of thsBe eereiiiotiies^ recourse janinde to one AngweciiT 
an aged woman who lives at Abako and koldfl it position unitjue among the Jjaugo. 
She hae only attained hex present eminence within rhe last five years, hut. is uim- known 
and acknowledged by the whole tribe, even in the most remote areas. ■ She is not 
a rain-maker, an».I prufesBea to have no power over the ekmeoiSp but m a priestess of 
Atida, oallod by all except the vecry few initiate<l Miu JoJt, or the Mother of GmL 
As the priesteBM^ she lias the power of divimtjon and propbeey^ and her advice ia 
sought—with gifts— on a diversity of matters, including rain. During the prolonged 
drought of 1918* she wm approached by euLbassios laden with gifta from all parts of 
the District, anil it h a remarkable fact (call it; cuinddence or what you will) that in 
nearly all cases her sMistance wa<t succeasfuL Nor is elie a mere chsrla 1 an. as i s shown 

1 TMa is tilt* jitwv remsTkable wlun it ib remfimUrttI ihikl aiiio^ the dimiptiou of tbe 8hilliik 
hdiigdooi the liO^o harp had no pammoont Cliicf, but haviv bmi divided onEfer tlv urthorrtF of 
literal war-leiulen^ 

* Thp Tsasoe g^ven fof the SU1& drought is not without mter»L Ta the oorth-eaf t ol the 
Limgo iri the river MoiotOp md iti Mareh dl thin ye&t a lamn fall from the near tliiii rirer, bring- 
itig with biUL a o! iiiooiiy» a le^ of a sow sad lour soldiers, ffn l« blaok, and Lango 

without imy forelgo oocenU Juid stittiM thiit tikmgh he oonoe^ from a plnee where tluar u^ttle 
Omomexaibie and tuii|he]idable he will eoaisent m live on the ejkrth. Orweuv of Batts 

a |Owrfiii wisard^ ashed Mm aMnit the droiight, m hr TOuld be sure to have (Lh? Jateal informal 
Ec.JUt and tlfce hesvmilj vifidtont lufonned him that It wm dup to the hot that a eorUiu jok (God) 
had oomniittfid udMiery with thu wife erf MLotber jbl sad refua^ed to pay oompcrmatkiOr and tlLut 
flMwfart. in hi# wmlh, tlMs letter Iwl stopped the r,iij. Orwaay by hi* ciithjwtniBiv!* Befnirrij 
tbe iUTHt of thr fomwr wd tlic payinmt of ooraprataatiao iownida the curl of Jrjiy, Hoqw thn 
J imo mim. 


J, H. DitrBEEo,— hbwh? the Xfiiipn. 
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by her reception of an embaflay from Emiuku, whose gifts were miusually rirh and 
nomerous. " No." she said in reply, " I wiU not give yon the iwcthI water, nor will 
i take ymiT gifts, as it i a not 1 who have helped yon. Before you reached tne it 
rained at Kaduku while yott were yet on the way. Ret mu with your gifts : it has 
nuned in abnodaiiEe." She livea, it should be addai. about fifty miles from Kaduku. 

On the deputation of old men reaching her, Augn'och givee them such ailvice 
as aba considers will arail them, incliiiiing directiena as to the sacrifice of cbickelifa 
and goats and the method of their tiiH|iosal. and takes them W the sacred pool. caUed 
fk Jok, or Houae of God. Hero the old men beamear themselTes with mud from the 
pool and throw rand anil water into the air. They pray for suceesB to crown their 
offortB, dancing the rticotu, and ate (mally presented by Augwech with some sacred 
medicated water from the pool, which they take home in a eakbsph.^ On arn’i'ing 
home, they asaomhle the countryside at the village of the Fim-ifot, and haring carried 
out the instractionfl of Angweeh (which vary conniderablyl asperse the awemhled 
inaltitude with the sacrod water, praying for rain. 

Should the drought continue in ^ite of this, it is suspected that one or uiore 
of the old men have maliciously coneealetl the tain, aud endeavonra are made to hud 
the culprit. The old men first aearch among thcmnelvea and, should they find him, 
beat him iwverely. make him undo his magic and pay a fine of four goats and four 
'‘beep, which they eat tbeiuselvta. Tf they arc nnable to find the culprit, all the old 
men are mercilessly beaten by the awoAt, and are innlcted of innumerable goats, in 
the hope that they will be induced to delivcT up the culprits, whom they are now 
Hospeoted of ahie^ldin^- 

Rain may hiddim w “ tied up ” in \wioufl (n] MutJ in taken frtjizi a 

pool of water, rolled into a ball^ mwi lu\ldeii in ft Iiouee, granary, or tnwH (i) The 
rikolla of tliB aniniftlB Idiled at the tain festival are not of pmperiy, or are 

f^bsequjeatly stolen - In one ca ws ttey weret atolen and groiiud Tn dutJt with fatd 
efTectdi on the rain. 

In addition to the rain fionga given above there are two more aungB eounected 
with the min : icrr tmeh (the fire Hong), which i» enng after lightning haa i?tniek a 
honae ot property 

Optt mcaffffiii yoo /* 

Optt itWaJlffQ, ofiw i 
Awmtg mmTig {twang, haaao f 
Anot fintik f 

I In thE cii$e td the Lange of OnnDti^ Uiera h m ftpeelai ram fticid otily ftfled liuring e pfe- 
tenged drouglit in ardm* to ottaiil sacred water £rra» lit® Jo Abtir, E^otn^ three march- It Lad 
not tiem nacd far OTer twenty yean till I9li, and wu finite DVisTgiPowis, bnl it$ coitrse waa welt 
kfiomi. 

* The mee of this aiimgi# aat clear,, bejtintl the fafit thalrit leferata a fipreftdbig conSagmtloii. 


T2. . 1 , 11 - among fh^ T^-uga, 

Ai^ttg haacia / 

Anok fimk <*aa / 

K^ak Akok* kare^ageg^t^emi f Atmng i tiUa ka iffjne, / 

mmng i fata ka tar kite. Ar^k anoi, A^i, amt ajmt, aming a%ran^K 
H<t fltf, ffiTviM# mmnga do, oaa^ g€€e, iar ekfmti. 

awaiik^f 3^, ^tifteftd'e ekemn, ee 

inifl 4i!eT ba^iga, tlie Jociijst song- This is eitlier a joi^i or a hmwh wong, bur aa Its 
ringing is lotbiddeni neithw gwitrp inJDiit 4 t its rt^ponaibility. *Shonid it be f^iuig, 
the lociUBta would come with the tshm, and it In eonfteqnentlj impo^^hte to obtain 
the words- It would only be ^ung with umUdoufl int^Qt, and in tiris ecmiiioetioii it 
IH of iuteMt. to noto that the clan Jo Atengoro is especially entruatcd ydlk the t4iak: 
of repelling an ini™joi3 of locust?. They cateh on# and enclose it aiive in a small 
newly-mado eanbcn p<^t, ihe moatli of which is then sealed over with clay. It 
put on the ground in the iliroctiDn of the advancing swamu and an axe-head ik stuek 
in the ground beside it. and is there consecrated with the usual iieromoniefeii. Tbr 
axe-head is never touched again nor taken back to the village^ or it would bring back 
the locnata. 

There remajus the practice of the Jo Aber, which is much less complex, and is 
frequently much truncated : there is less unity oheervaWe eJf«>, and often the cere¬ 
monies are conducted clan by clan. 

The assembly^ having isacnficed a black goalj hnst proceeds in processiuri ,to a 
spring, which has traditionally been thr home of the raJn, and there they catch a 
fiogj which b said to be the or the Owner of the miu^ Ui proof wheireuf the 

rains break when the hogs crpHJr. They smear the frog vnth mud and mb mud on 
their own breasts and foreheads. Water is thrown up from the well into the air 
both with the hands and with the thistle called ekwangOj while the old men pray# 
May rain fall ait t his water fails: may it fall an our grain and fructify it exceedingly^ 
bringing joy and increase to our wives and children.*^ 

The proce^ion then passes by a prescribed route from ttce to tree and pool to 
pexd, the men and women keeping apart. For the mmt part tho men are ^ent, but 
the women sing contimroiLsly (not the rain songs above, but songs of everyday life, 
including some eougs ueuaily reserved for the ceremonies attending the hirih of 
twineJt and dance the ohoIfirAeibp a dance similar to the but peculiar to this 

ceremoiiy. They dance it under trecsT village^^ and by pools, and they walk in 
proceflaioOr contrive to retain the steps of the dance. Both men and women are 
garlanded and wreathed with the oonvolvulus, 6 o?^w- Th<? men carry one spear each. 

At each pool water in sprinklod and mud m rubbed on the body^ both by men ancl 
womfliiT and the following procedure takc« place at each of the trees (always a Bg 
nr a tdgdia) at which the procesFdon stopfr. The tree b rtished with mneb noise and 
skouting to drive out the rain which has taken shelter in its trunk, which is then tied 
round with topea of plaitad grasii iii order to restiaiii the wind and to caiM it to be nt 
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peace. The wniea eing at a distimce fmni the tree, while the men in a deep and solemn 
Toi« perfomi the agai as given above, 

NmneJoui tmes and poola are so vimtod. and the ceremonj' euda without further 
variation, cicopt at Lira, where, after all the trees and poola have been viHited. the 
lirocewimi leftchaa a small gneiss outcrop, where it rests while the men again perform 
the 1 ^. Everyone then gathers up all loose pebbles and covers them with gtase 
and earth, as it is thoaght that should they be left nnconoealed the rain would be 
frightened away. 

The women now dispoise, but the men proceed to Ngeta hill, each omiod with 
his one spear, and on arri ving there form a semicirtile facing it, and as they dance the 
ouKiio. threaten the hiil with thdr spears, singing at the eame time 
K(^, chttr : mm tong : fas', oAww amfuml anywola. 

Rain, fall; behold the spear ; rain, fall with fraitfulutsw* 

This cflTOjnony is further unique among rain ceranomea in beiiig acoompamed 
by the long drum, which is played by the Won-ht. 

In case of failure the Jo Aber also obtmn advice and water from Angwecih, and 
aloue of all the Lango adflct for death one ol the old men, ehould they persist in 
withholdiDg the min. 
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ON THE OCJCUERENCtE OF HUMANLT^FMHIOXED FUm^, ETtU fS 
THE "MTODLE GLACIAL ” GRATOL AT ERSmCH, SUFFOLK. 

[WuH Plates HI anii rv.l 
Hy Eejiu Mam. 

Duiiin<; the post twelve tw? the liuthor of thi^ comnituiii-atiun has made a cloiie 
rttudy *>f the deposits of grovel kaown as “ Middle GUeiaJp” which gmeraDy utides^Ije 
the Chalky Hotiklcr ClaVp and which are exposed in vadous pita in the nejghbiKnthoad 
of Ipfl wich, k. These research ee have shown clearly that in this gravel Hiimaoly- 

faehione^l hints ix^trJ and that a eertalii limited ntiinlief of theae approximate 
very cjoaely in their forzos to the Early-Palwolit hit-l-helliaii Hpecimena, It is the 
puqjoae of this paper to figure and describe oecnrately some of the more important 
implementfi that have been recovered, and to eetahlinh the fact of fcheir occurrence 
in a ddmite gladal deposit. In the compiling of thia conimumcation the author 
feels himself to be under a great debt of gratitude to Sir E. Ray I^kesterr R.C.R.^ 
F.R.S., The Director. H.M. Geological Survey, the late Dr. W. Alien Sturge, Dr. A. 
Smith Woodward, F.R,3,, Mr R. Bulkn Newton, F.G.S., Hr, F. W- HaTuier, F.G.S., 
Dr. Cborlea Andrews, F.RB., Mr. W. Whitaker. P.S.S.^ ProfeiiHOE J. E, Mair, F,R.B.| 
Dr. A. B. Rendkp F.RB.p Hr. Henry Ogle, and Mr. E. T. Lingwood. The latter 
gentleznim ban been 50 good as to draw the various apeeimens illustrated» and the 
author is confident that both Mr. lingwood^s line drowingg. and the beautiful coloured 
pUte, which is a reprotkction of some of hh wort, will meet with gen eta] approval 

A Description of the Bttb^chalkt Boulber Ci^v ** Min m.E Glacial” 

Ghavgl. 

Tlie glacial gravel underlying the Chalky Bouhler flay in the Ipswieli diiiiiict 
is without doubt a plateau depositt ^ is deariyj therefore, more ondent than the 
terrace-gravek ol the River Gipping, To the east uf liiswich the gjada] gravel ia 
often not covered by aav other ileposlt, but to the uorth-west and south of the 
town the grovd b seen m pbees to underlie the Chalky fesulder day, and is eviilentlv 
to be referred to a time csrlior than that in whidi the hitter was laid dowiL The 
gravel contains a large number of derived rocks, which, ocfajJfmally towoidB the 
base of the depoeit, are cf conriderahle aixe. In the Mnfifdri of the 
'*tbe Geology' Amund Jpawich. Hadleigh and Felixstowe.” p, 72, it ia stated that 

* A pmlimiimry AHxnmt of wme ot tfaue Jiw alrE4dy Appetrtd. Sit Mdr, PnK, 

Prdkiii. Soc. Ea*i Vol. 1 Fkrt iJI, p|i. 307-319. 


J, Reid Mom,- /Aa OtxurTtimx of nufHa»ly-fa$hii>nid Flinta, 
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the attb-Ch&lky Boulder Clay gravel is “ the Middle Glacial " of Wood and Harmer. 
But, in view of the fact that the Lower Gladal deposits of Norfolk areapparenllv not 
present hv Suffolk except in the extreme north of the county {see Bouwell, Pfoc. O^ol, 
.fiteoei., VqJ, XIV, 1914, Part 6, Plate 24), it would apiiear to be samewhat difficult to 
atdte witlL certainty that the eub-Gbalky Boulder tHay Grave! of the Ipswich District 
ia of true “ Middle Giadal ” age. Further reaearchea, however, by geologiata will 
no doubt settle this question one wuy or the other. The gravel under discussion 
gcncjally rests upon the Pliocene Hvd Crag, and is clearlylater in age than this deposit. 
The author has found huniunly-fftahioned Hints in the ifiddle Glaclul Gravel exposed 
in Coe'a pit, Bmmfotd, and in the two large pits sunk into the plateau opposite 
Fojdiall Hall. The former place lies about two miles north-westward of Ip&wich. 
while the latter is situated about three and a half miles to the cast of the town. But 
the pit which he has visited most frequently, and which in consequence has yielded 
him the largest number of specimens, is that in the occupation of Messis. A, Bolton 
& Co., Ltd. (late Bohun & Laughlin), which lies to the north of the Trackway ioiinng 
the Henley and Norwich Boads. (See Ordnance Survey Map, Sufiolk (East), 
Sheet LXXV, 7. The pit is ahown in Field 441.) This estcavadon shows a typical 
fieotlon of the Bliddle (facial Gravel resting upon atondcss, yellow sand (? decaldfied 
Red Crag) and surmounted by a aeries oi deposits (sand, loam, clay with lumps of 
striateti chalk, etc.}, which is rcctignised by geologists a« of gludal origin, and the 
lowermost members of which were, in all probability, laid down duriug what ia 
known as the Chalky Boulder Clay glaciation (PL HI). To avoid confusian, the 
author has dedded to deBcribe mly the flint implmuents, etc., fatmd in the gravel 
exposed in Meesrs. Bolton & Co.-a pit and to deal with the Rijccimcns found in the 
two other localities mflulioned on some future occarion. The pit under diacussiou 
has from time to time been viaited by geologists, and Air. W. 'Whitaker, F.K.S., 
wbo knows this particular pit and the Ipswich district intimately, has very kindlj 
given the author, in a letter, the following opinion ; “1 iiave no doubt about that 
(rravel in Bolton if Laughlin'a pit. li goes under the Boulder Clay, and so it muat 
be of glacial Also it goes over the Crag, and that limits the possibility of down- 
waivl exteusion. Personally 1 don’t use the term JlidHlIe Glacial. I am content 
with Glacial. But the gravel is what ie called Middle Glaciah" The top of the 
glacial gravel in Meb^ts, Bolton & Co/a pit reaches a belglii of about 120 O.D., and 
the deposit itself averages from S to 10 feet in thickness. It exhibits usuaUy a 
well-marked atratificatiuu, sometimea highly inclined, and the layers of gravel are 
separated hy bands of sami oi a light yellowish coloiir. The gravel contains frag¬ 
ments, together with mure or leas complete examples, of ehells. The best preserved of 
these have been examined by Mr. F, W, Harmer, F.G.S., who states, ^emr shells 
seem to be with one exception Fitfjwra laptTius, a eonimnti recent British and t^rag 
Species, having a wide range both in time and space. The other is an oyster, but 
too much worn to be specifically identified-” 
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Mr. BuUeti flSso kindly ejTJuiiiiJtrd ftoine al the stells recov^ewl, iiiitl 

identifiod Ostr&i dfttmJm, bioad «j«J mtraya fnmi^ of Orypiflia dilalata (sspwjjet- 
rErnging from CortilljjiJi Uy Kinmiendgioo)^ rnllt^d Gtyphi^as T*'feTablE to tin? 
one rolled tooth of Miquuij and rolled ttnelii of idiaTke from rbe Crag, Piw^w 

of tignite oojur in the jitavel, but Dr. A* B. Rendlo, F.Il.S,j who hae exanuned a 
Hporimen, statea that I lie wood \im b™jnie m t horoughly carbonised and comprcasetl 
to le&Te no trace of ita original Htnictare* He coTisiderE that a bit of oak idglit 
tube on the appearanrr of theeaiupie fluhmitttbd to him^ but. in the ab&enoe of any 
stnioture, a certain, diagnonts is itnposeible. The bodies in the Middle Glacial Gravel 
are very' rare and highly “ niineraliaed/" and when found occur at the baae of the 
deposit. One or two specimens were Bent for identiheatjon to the British Muffeum 
{Xatural History), and Dr, Charles Andrews, F,S.S., reports that posaihly Cetaceaik 
and Frobogoidean reinaiiis are representetL The gravel containfl large nunibere 
of quartz and quartzite pebbtea, and im appreciable quantity of flints exhihiting 
the pecuhar croekling and hackly*' fracture produced by the action of fire. Itii 
plai'es the deposit shows bands of amalliAli stonea coated with a black nmt^al 
(? majigancsfi] which lack t he usual sand J matriz. The gravel is stjimetiniea cojnpai?t«l 
and fciTugitiouii at its Itase, but the great mass of the depoeit dops not contain any 
binding material, and is, in ooUHaquence, veiy friable. 

The flintfl in the Middle Glacial Gravel are seldom of large size and poaaesi- 
usually a cortex with n curiooe uneiren surface whieb tbe author has aI$o notdoe^l 
upon the unfUked purtioiifi of Chellian-Palaeolithic implements from the Thatoea 
Valley, aznl now in the Btuige eofiection at Icklinghnni Hall, Buffolb. ^ Heavily rolle^l 
ami battered flints are a rarity in the gravel under disnisKion, though Bomo of 
them exhibit, on their flat, fractured surfacoB, clearly defined and weathered-out 
striee. The upper portion of the deposit often pTesentti ii tumbled appearance, 
and some of the stonefi are to be seen standoig on end in the clayey nmtrix whirJi 
is here present. As will have been uoticed, it is Mi. Whitakeropinion that the 
gravd exposed in MeasTB. Bolton & Co/s pit is the same as that usUEiJIy described 
as '* Middle Glacial/^ ami in this opinion the author conenrB. The origin of^ and 
the manner in which the gravel wbb laid down are somewhat pToblematical^ but 
it would appear^ in view of the flint implements, burnt flints^ etc., presently to be 
desorihed* which at« scattered prcrtnificuously through the deposit, to be reaei^mablc 
Lo regard it as repiresenting in part a broken-up laud surface ro-deposited by water 
reauldtig from melting ice. Ami from thr small number of battcrcfl stones nceurring 
in the gravel, it wcmkl aeeni that this water was not of a very turhulmt uaturc. 
Thiifl view is suppKirtrd further by the ptesence, already noted, of almost complete, 
yet lnigite> eiamples of the ehella of Ptirptim The Middle Glacial Gravel 

sonacthnee reata mi evenly upon the underlying Crag simd,^ wliich was, no doubt, 
greatly denuded during the laying down of the former deposit, 

1 Tbi3 niillctetieii ia now WKpslefTtd to the Eritiah ^Inaeuiu^ Btoomabaiy. 
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A emiiplc ql the Band taltan from the Middle Glacial JepoBit was forwaided 
to the Director H.M. Geobgital liurvey, and ciamLaod hf Thomae, who reported 

ftfl follows:—■ 

“The Band ,a a moderately fine graincl running deposit, aomewhat unevenly 
jmided and lightly inui gtalned. The gmina mnge from angular to imb-Tonnded, 
the qnantitv of heavy minerals pte^nt Ja aimll. and their nature not iiuiicative 
of any special deposit known to me. The character of the sand appeara to me a. 
t hat of a fluviatile depoeit.” 

Tub EvtnuHCK as to the PnovsNiNDK of the Minnie GtaciAt, Flint 

flUPLEUEHTS. 

Durmg the period in which the author has had the Middle Glarnd Gravel in 
Meners Bolton & Go-’a pit under obserratinn. he haa made himflclf intimately famiher 
with the peculiar glaze* and coloration of the BpecimenB oixitning in thia dcpoffll, 
which pc^nliaritiea serve to diatmguieh them Ironn the flints of any other horizon 
known to him in the Ipswich diatricT. With a view of giving the reader Kome idea 
of the actual appearance of the Middle Glacial apedmena, a aeries of coloured drawings 
haa been prepared by Mr. E- T. I^ngaood, and ia publiahed ne a pkte with thk 
paper (PI IV). But however ezcdlent drawings may be, and Mr, Lmgwooda 
i-ertainlv deaen.* this designalion. it la not possible, by eoch means, to convey the 
«ame impresMon to the eye and mind as is produced when the uctual qwelmona are 
liandlnl. It is hoped, therefore, that archffiologintB will visit the BnliBh ftlufleHiu. 
Blooinaburv.ur the MuMsuniftr Ipswich, and ezamine themUectlonsof Middle Glacial 
Linpleoients which are there ezhibiled. It may, however, be regaided aa a bmt that 
these flints poaeesa a certain glaze and coloration which are quite diaunctive, 
PurtJK^r, tbe Midille GUcial impleiiwsntB ttre neualjy iind tlieir curtex generally 

exhibita’ft peculiarly uneven enrface, to which attention has already been drawn, 'Hie 
«nly other flinl^bearinp deposits c^tpos^ in Mcsbtb. Bolton A Co.’s pit are the Glndal 
Glay and surface maU-rial (which overlie the Middle Glacial Giavel), and it would be 
difficult to find any aeriea of flmts more different from the Middle Glacial apccimena 
than those occurring in tbcac up^r beds. In oolour, glare, coitez, general «», and 
form they are as divergent aa possible, and it will be realized that, apart from any 
other evidence, the flint iniplementa themflclv «fi bear witness to their provenance m no 
imceitain manner. But to thU evidence must be added that oI the author, wlin has 
found a large number of the specimens i* situ ia the gravel. Other Bpedmen* have 
been found by him on or in the talus againat the gravel face, on heap# of Bcrcencd 
material in the pit, while the remainder have been preserved and given to him by the 
workmen, and found by them when ezesvating the pddle Glacial material. Thu# it m 

-The ima “glare” in uwl ro denote Ll» HituniHyp»duee.l, bright. Bvuiorii surface 
eahibited by many ancient flint The flame or cao«fl ghrlng ri« to such 

ftFP »t present uDknnwn- 
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elear tli^t the hujn^y-fa&Llotied Skit«, etc-, novrtci be fjeueribedT wiere derived with¬ 
out doubt from the Middle GlaeUl ” grtvel e^iMwid la Mpsjo^, BDlton & pit, 

A DeSCHIPTIOX of the MiLiDLE GulCIAI* FlIAT iMFLEHENTzi. 
a large eeiiea erf Middle Glacial flint itnplemmtB;, mch os the author haa 
now beeu able to get together, is examined^ it ia at onee obBervable that the i^peeimenfl 
fonniug tb« series exhibit markedly diflerent eoloratien^^ Some are blaek aud 
nurhanged;, while athem are blue^ Fellowifth-browTi^ tichreoua aud grey. But in the 
present atiite of our knowledge it would be unwise to assume that, these differing 
colooxe mdicate that thf fUntB exhibiting them may be referred to difFerent periad!i 
prior to the laying down of the Mictdie Glacial gravel. When, however^ a flint- huH 
been flaked during cnir ]>pri<xl and hae assumed a certain coloratioii, and tben at a 
later period has been reflnkod and the newer flake^scara exhibit a totJdiy driFereat 
coiomtion, it ia possible to say with certainty that two (Krrioda ttre tepreftented. 
But it aeeesaary to see If tbe “ newer ** thdang reaUj cuts mto the okier, nud that 
the differing coloration k m>t du.f trp a local difference in the hanlne^ of the flint., 
which, aa ia knowTL, muy have a marked effect upon the resulting colour of the s|}eetmen 
(iCf Moir, &:!Cttce PrugresSr No. 44^ Aprils 1917, p. ^02)- There is no doubt that 
auL-h reworked examples occur in the ^lidfUe Glacial Gruvd, us the author has 
fouml sped mens in this deposit in Meesre. BuUon A. pit. But the fliffertng 
colooTB of the flahe^scarH which these flints show do not fleeni to throw much bght 
upon the reppectifc age of the implemeDta now to be deocribed. Thua, while it is 
felt that future discoveries will demonatrale thitt posdblT several periods me 
represented by this ueriea, yet the author considers it safer to regard duch ii con- 
dnrion aa at present unprxived. He ptopoeee, rheieforCj to describe the iwrious 
tipecimeiL^ acconling to then form and flaking^ s±nd to leave the quesrioo ub to whether 
they are iJl of the same isge or otherwise to Rotne future oceaaioii. A& luia ahoadv 
hem mentioned, the himmnlydashioned flints are found &i all d^tlm m the Mlddk 
Glacial Gmvelt flJid HtTatjgraphical sequence therefore cannot be invoked as affording 
evidence of the differing age^ of the sperimenif. The vuiiuos relics to bn d«cribfi1 
iijfe a? follows :— 

Hammer Stowes.—Thcee without caption are umde from quartzite pcbbics; 
no examples in flint liuvc be^n met with. A iypiiiail specimen ita illuatratet) (Kge, 1 
and Ixh and represents a fair-eixed quartrite pebble exhihitiii^ localised battering 
atoncea-d; the specimen show^ a few muall omta rd Irntterin^ upon its flatter side, 
but othcrwi&e tiie surfaces are rounded imd smooth. It i? of a lighr putty colour 
aud exhihita one or two iron stains upon its surface. To those who are familiar 
with the quBitrite hammer stones fount! io deporitB oi le^s antiqtritv tlion the Middle 
Ctlodal Grave), it will be clear tlmt th^ specimen described is qnitc conipaTiible 
irith thesr'^, later exomplt^. Nine other hammer stones of varying mxca have Wen 
r-ecovcrerl from the Middle Glacial Gravel in Mcasrs. Bolton & Co.a pit. 
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t’oTM.—Only cme unrfoubt-cd core or nuci™, from vtliicli flakes liave been 
struck, Tibs been fonnei und it » bere iHuatrated (Ke?, 3. 3, and 4>. The specimen 
ia in ftbt, of « di(Htiiiit*bw)wn colour, and ebowa a dearly defined gbxe. 
Flflkea which arc idemble to one period have been removed from nil sides of it, and 
the origuial corte* of the flint is entirely flaked away, ei«jit at one place where 
there edata a patch aW half an inch square. Most of the flakc-soare exhibit 
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the Bomud hollow « negBtivf bulb of percuaeioii and also v-eli-matked fisanrea and 
oondioidal lipplhig. The spodmou shows BignB of having iKcn subjecteil to roUing 
by water action, and exhibits a few amall striffi and some indpient cones of pernisdon, 
due to the impact of other stones. This core is comparable in its gcueml form with 
others which are known to occni in depoatts conridered to be of later dote than the 
Middle Glacial gravel (see Sodas, Aitf^ent Hmiers, p. 132). 
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Ploke$,—X likrgt; number tif flnkee in flint have noiv' been reettvered fiDtn the 
Middio Gbidal Gravel in flfearn. Bolton k CVi.’u pit, ft will bo noticed that, in 
each apeciuicn iigiired, a welj-murkcd strildog-platfortn (tlie flat area formed ao that 
flake-removing blows couM be delivered upon it with precibion) ie pnseat, together 
with « normallj fonueii bulb of pereiudion, Furtliet, it ie clear that tkese apedment 
have all been etrude from eorea which had already had flakes removed from them, 
because the flak«^sear« malting from these previously detached flakes are visihlp 
upoii the side of the flint opposite to that which bears the positive cone of per- 
emdon, which mthibiia one plain soriace of fracture. Thus it becomM obvious 
that these apecimens show characteristics well known to moat archmoJogHta as 
iadicfitive cil human warJnniuLBlijp, 

Speam™ A (Kga, G 6 }.—TIim ezeiiiple h coloured ^ ditk chestnut-brown 

anti beara a we}|-tJefiaiai gfa7c. It eihibite on its plain bulbar snrface (Fig. 5>, a 
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numher of more or leas parallel atria?, and eoine incipient cones of percuaaion. It 
possesseB a flat striking, plat form ami clcariy defined Imlh of percuadon and 
kaitiure. and an examination of the ape.T of this bidb demonalTates that at leant 
three blows were delivered np^n almost the same epet Ijefore the detnchmeiit of 
the flake was accomplished. One of the edges of the bulbar eurface bent- secondaiy 
flaking, and sotnr »i this is the fame age aa the mejor fracture, while one or two 
ftake-scan are later. The .xnrlace under exumtimtion rloes not exhibit any weU- 
tuarked conchoidal rippling, but at the pant of tto final separation fmm the parent 
block of flint, the line of cleavage curves suddenly over, giving rise to a partially- 
Jflvdoped hmgc-fiactore. Several ptomment fiasurea. mdiuting from the point 
of impact, are observable upon this bulbar surface. The upper surface (Fig, S) 
exhibits an oblong-ahaped am of cortex and a tnuirated flakc-ikiar resulting Imm 
a flake removed fmm the core prior to the detachment of the flake under eiamination. 


in Middle Ghciid Gmvd oif ipsmch^ Suffolk- 




Ttis flake-scnr sbowB murkcii condiddal ripplmgp native bulb of p^reuraou and 
It ia aligbtly stixat^ aail a mc-ipient fx>ne3 of p^rcusekn. Tht 
typedioeu ban been subjected to Blight tofliug bj water action^ 

Speciiutin B ^ BJid 8).—This epeciiiieD is glazed ami of a dmk chocolate-^ 

brown col.iur. It exhibitfi a flat Btdldng-platfonnj bulb af peTcuEsion^ irmUure^ 
conchoidal ripplirg^ Assures, ajid* at the pomt of It? finaJ aeparatioD from the poront 
block nf dintf a partially developbd hinge-lractui^ (E^g. 3)^ The upper surface 
(Fig_ 7) cairii« tbree tmncateLt fiake-acarti and one edge liaa twseu modified by HCOTUdary 
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fiaking. A amail patch of cortejf is observable upon tbe upper surface. The 
Kpedmen exhibits a few small striss and indpient cones of percuaaion, and appears 
to have been sabjeeted to slight rofling by water action. All the fiaking^ viith the 
exception of one small Aakc'scar, is of one period. 

Spedmen C i> and lO).—This fipccimen ia glazed and of a brownish-grey 
colour. It exhibits a £at Etriking-platfomi (this area b«a become ttimcated by 
several small fiahe-scars produced after the formation of tbe striking-platform) 
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and a cleariy Jefmed bulb of penjuBaioii ami irmUare. An mamiaation of the 
apex of this balb dommmttatea that at least four bbwa weie delrvtrad upon alraoet 
tbo sama spot before tlie detnclmieiit of the ikke waa accorapliahed. The bulbar 
Burface (fig, 9) BbovH connitoidal rippling and fifianra. Tlie upper Burfoee fPSg. 10) 
eibibita a patch of rartex and two truncated flake-Bcars. One of these flnJtP-Bcara 
bears marked conchoida] rippling, and both ahow clearly defined tssHres. The 
specimen has Had its odgea modified by secondary flaking and a few smnU atriffi 
and incipient ooncs of parcuaBjon are obser^uhle npon its sarfaoea. Tin flaking 
is all of imp period* and the flint ha? been sabjectefi to alight rolling by water actinn. 
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Specimen D {Figs. 11 and U. and PL IV* Rg. »).-Thia apecimen exhibit a 
high glajM and is of a ydluwiiili black colour, It shown a flat Btrikuig-platfonn 
and a clearly defined bulb of percussion nnd ^{Tliire. The buJbaj surface (Big. U) 
exhibits faint conchoidal rippling and a few small fisanret. On the upptw surfufje 
(Fig. 12) there ace observable a small triungdar-shaped patch of cortex and three 
tnincsted flake^wara which ehow well-marked fissures. The specimen boars on 
its surfaces a few small strite and imipient ounes of percuaainn, and ita edges have 
hwfi modified by ecoondary flaking. It has apparently been subjected to slight 
rolling by water action. The flaking, with the exception of one small fkke-soar, 
in nil uf fluu ptsriod. 

Specimen E (Pip. 13 and 14),—This spedinen. which is unly mixleraidy glaxed. 
presents the unchanged black colour of the ori^nal flint. It poesesBes n flat strilrine- 
plntfonn and a more or less dearly defined bulb of perenssiou and SraiHvn ‘ the 
balbar satface (Rg. 13) exhibits fointly marked oonchnldal rippling, and a niimbcT 
of fissures. On the upper surface (Fig. H) there are observable a smaU patch of 
cortex, and two truncated flake-soars. which exhibit the usual conchoidal rippling 
and foBUTM, The edps of the specimen have been mudtfiod by secondary flaldng, 
aiul It shows on its surfaces one or two Kmall striw and a few indpieut coneu of 
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[KreusHian. The flint hafl apparently been auLjected to slight tolling by water 
action, and tho flakiEg of the specimen ie all of one period, 

Specimen F (Kgs. 19 ami 16 and PI. IV, Fig. I),—This spedmen poBseases a 
well-marked glaw and ia of a dark ehocolate'brfiwn colour* It ibows a flat striking- 
plstforui, and a clearly deflned htdh of percussion and ^otllure. The bulbar smiBce 
(Fig, IB) exhibits eonchoidal rippling and a few aniall fiaaures. On the upper sut&ce 
(Fig. 16) there are observable a small oblong-shapetl patch of cortex and four 
truncated flake-Bcars which show either conchoidal rippling or fissures. Tlie edgcB 
of the specimen have been somewhat modifiied by secondary fluting, and its surfaces 
cirry one or two vmy pwiall stris and incipient cones of percusaion. The flint is 
very littb abraded, but it may have been snbieeted to Bome sligkt amount of rolling 
by wat^r action. The flaking of the sporimeu is all of one period. 

Boedmen 0 (Fig?- 1* ami 10).—This specimen is of a di^rent order from the 
flitee already described. These latter specimens have all been stnidc from oores 
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sach as that illnstiated in this paper (Figs. 2, 3 and 4), But the flake under deserip 
tion has been struck from a nudeus which must liave approached in fnfm those 
found at Baker’s H'de in the Thames Valley (see K* A. Smith, JrcAisufosrei. Ixii, 
1911), and which from thrir peculiar shape have been known as “ tortcuse coiea,” 
These cores hear large Sake-scars over nearly the whole of their surfaces, and when 
the needed fluke was struck from them it necessaiiiy carried away with it a portion 
of the previously flaked surfam. As the flake-aeara upon this surface were of large 
size, it foUowB that they are greatly truncated upon the flake det-acbed from the 
cote. Moreover, as these cores were flaked uv*er the greater part of tbeir surfaces, 
the flake-removing blow did not always fall upon a flat surface, but as often an not 
carried away a portion of the original floke-Bcais, thus giving rise to what is known 
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an H f&oEttcd stiiking'platfDrm. Now if tbh B|jecini^ G ia escainmi^ it becomes 
clear tlmt it poBS^sefl on one BTufsoe heavily tnmnated flittc'SC^rB, aoti aL&o a well- 
markefl feioctted atdking-pbtfciinii. The Bpedmea ia of a hglitiBh drab eoloni aUghtly 
Baked with white, ami bcara a moderate glaze. The bulbar surface (Kg. 10) showa 
a we]|-«kv¥loped bulb of pemiEgioa and together will, faintly marked 

cnachoidal nppltiig anil munerone fisBnree. The upper Burface (Kg. 17) exhilitB 
ten truncated flake-scars which show boil conchoidal rippling and fiastira^ The 
odgoB of the specimen have, in placea^ been modifled by ftecondary flakiiig ami the 
Bint baa the appearance of having been subjected to lolling by water action. The 
euifaces of the specimeu bear a good number of atrisB and incipient canca of por- 
caasion; the flaking, with tbe e^tcepLifm of one amall ikke-acaTj Is all of one period. 

Imptenienl ^.—It is ptopoaed Lo describe first tho^e specimens whidi have bccai 
made from the acttial Bint nodule ami not froni a Bake struck from Emch a nodnle. 

Specimen A (Kg^. 1% 20, 21^ and 22)*—This apedmen ropresenta a typical 
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rostro-cnritinte such se ban from time to time been found in the Middle Olarial Oraveh 
and one of w'hjcb has been figiuned and described by Sir Bay LankeRter (PAiL 
rrrtfi^*. Series B, Vol, 202^ p. 300, Figs, fi and 7); these Middle Glacial nifitro-caiinates 
arc gcJierally smaller and more symmetrical than those recover^ from the detritua 
bcil beneath the Pliuctue Reg Crag of Suflolk. The etpecintcii under exaumiatian 
ie well gjazed and of a light chestnut-brown colour. The ventral Hurface (Kg, 22) 
is curvffd and eomix^sed of one large fracture^ ghowing euuchoida) rippling and fiissnrea 
and four other BiLke-scara, which by their form may be of thermal origin. The 
right ami left lateral surfaces (Kgw. 19 and 20) exhibit num^muE tmncfttei} fbike- 
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flcura which show either conchaidal Tippling or fissures, while the doraal surface 
(Fig. 21) poasesses s prominent aud curved carinn ur keel and a aoinewhat battnred 
area tuwarde the posterior region of the iniplement, w'hieh may perhaps be regarded 
as representing the dorsal platform. The posterior region or stem is wide and 
heavy, and exhibits patches of cortex and stime amount of battering. This battering, 
which occniB only upon the outHtanding portions of the implement such as the keel 
and the lidgea between the flake-scars, is ijecnliar, in view of the fact that the flake- 
scars themselves exhibit only a few imagnificant atiiw and incipient cones of per- 
cusaitim The specimen appear to have been subjected to a slight amount of rolling 
by water action, and is of a triangular Hcction. All the tbJdng on the implement 
is of one period. When the speoimon is held with the narrow, beaked end towards 
the observer, a slight left-hand asymmetry ia ol>aervabIe. 

Specinicu B (Figs. 23,24, 26, and 26),—This specinien represents a small though 
othenvifie typical hand-axe, or “ platcsaiform ” implement. As has been already 



mentioned, the majorily of the hnmanly-faahioued flints from the BJiddle Glacial 
Gravel are Sinall, and as large flints «t any Idnd are rare in this deport, it wonld 
seem probable that the ancient flakers of flint did not have access to material of 
liirge aiM during the period with which we are ilealing. Thus the eimdlneBs of the 
palsoohthic implement under examination is in accord with the majority of the 
humanly-fnjdiioned flints found in the Middle Glacial Gravel. The specimen bears 
li high glaze- and exhibits the unchanged jTillowijih-blnck tolour of the originnl 
flint. It is roughly chomboiJni in section and shows signs of having been subjected 
to rolling by water action. No cortex is obaervable upon any portion of its surfaces, 
but the remainB of the ventral atrifciug-platform produced in the pteliminoiy shaping 
of the origmal flint nodulo is retainwl- The fiake-scaia exhibit both well-marked 
couehoidfll rippling and fisirares. and also a few small strim and incipient cones of 
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pttwnw ntin. The flaking of the specimen ie all of one period, dJtd when the intplement 
ie viewed ^ge cn (Figs. 24 anil 26}, it is eeen that these edges show, more or less 
deacly, the S curve which maiiy plateaeifonn e|iedineiiij poasess. 

Spedmen C {Mgs. 27 and 28, PI. IT, Hg, 8).—Thie apecimea may also be 
reganlerl aa a amaU platendfnnn implctnent, thou^ it is not so well made as the 
example jiiat deacribed. It exhihita a moderately high glaze and is of a light 
«h«stuut-biown colour. Chie surface of the implement <Fig. 2&) shows flake-ecars 
all aw it, and these flake-Bcais exhibit the usual conchoida] rippling and fissures. 
The other side of the speciincii (Fig. 27} is krgielT cortex, but it showa truncated 
flako-scars round nearly the whole of its dicumfereuce. The implement appears 
to have been subjected to some amount of rolling by water action, and its flaked 
surfaces exhibit a numlier of atrite and incipicat cones of percussion. The flnkiiig, 
with the exception, of two small flake-scars, is all of one period, and whan viewed 
etlge on the edges are seen to be more or less stiw The author showal both the 
foregoing implements to the bte Dr, W, Alien Sturge, who stated that bftth appear 
to belong to the flholllati phase, and to bear a marked resemblance to many arte¬ 
facts of this epoch found in grovel in the Thames VaDey, and with this opinion the 
author is in agreement. Altogether ten rougher specimens (in addition to rhose 
described above] of Chellian, platesBiform type, have now been found in the 
^ddle Glacial Grovel iif Messrs. Bolton & Co/s pit. 


lMF1.EM£NTa MADE TEOU Fdakes. 

The most numerous implements of the Middle Glacial Grovel arc made from 
and it is now proposed to deacriba a typical serifs of tho specimens of this 
order which have hem recovered. 

Specimen A (Figs. 29 and 29a, and n. TV, Fig. 2).—This spedmen exhibits a 
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wfI] marked glaite* and the tmrJuuiged gieenirfi-black colcmr of the original flint. 
It hm evidentlj been atmek Irom a prepared core, aa it pos^cssea a facetted i^trildiig- 
pUtlonn, and one aaifaee (Rg. 29) ia co^md by heavily truncated which 
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^-xhibit the hboaJ concboida] rippHug and The bulbar budmce {Kg. 30) 

nhows A clearly c^ehned huib r^f pereUELaidiij fuint conchoidal rippling, and groTipa 
af radiating fbsiireK^ The specimen does nnt appear tci bear any Btriie or incipieat 
cones of percoisAian upon ita surfaces, nd^ther tines it show mucJi eTideace of haidng 
been subjected to the action of rolling hy wator. The flaking ip all of one period^ 
and the edges of the flint have been modified by minute pecoudary flaking. The 
implement may be regarded aa a ‘" point” and TcpT« 5 f!ntft a wdl-marked type in 
the Middle Glacial GravoL 

S}>ecimen B {Kgs. 30 and 31, and PI. TV, Fig, 6). — This ftpedmen may also 
be regarded aa a point. It tames a high glaze and eadubits the brownish-black 
colour of the original flint. The npper surface (Kg. 30) is formed by one large 
flake-scar, and exhibits numer<JUH and well-cieveJoped flsstireB. A narrow band of 
cortex is observable along the edge opposite to the point of the implement, and a 
similar band is to be seen upon a portion of the right-hand edge. The specimen 
is of a triangular eimpe and tlue tiideii of ike triangie have been modifled by dextemne 
edge-flaking which has given to the implement its pointed form. The bulbar surface 
(Kg. 31} ^ows a partially developed bulb of perciiRsion and iruiUutt^ together 
with conchoidal rippling and clearly marked fissures. The upper surface of the 
rrpecimen eg scored with numerous smali stries and bears a few incipient cones of 
percussion, but the flint does not show much signs of having been subjected to rolling 
by water action. The flaking ia all of one period. 

Spccinieu C(Kgs, 32* 33* 34, and 35^ and PI. IV, Kg, 4). — This speciTuen is well 
glazed and exhibits a dork chocolate-brown colour. The upper surface (Kg. 33) is 
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formed of three tnmeated flake-scars which show the usual canchcidal rippHug and 
mdjatiug fissures. The epocimen is of a triangular rfiape Arid the whole righf>haud 
aide of the triangle (Kg. M) has been medifled by akUfnl Becandiny flaking. The 
left-hand side has also been modified in a similar manned A very small patch of 
cortex is observable ut the extreme point of the implement* the under Euriace (Kg+ 36 ) 
is formed of three truncated flake-acarpT two of which exhibit conchoidaL rippling 
and fissures, while the third shows only the latter characteristde. The fiaked surfaces 
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of th« Hp«!im£ii are ncoEed with 9Tml\ atriiGt bear, mareov^, a nimibcr of indi^eiit 
o&nca of pcTCiifiBion. The flint appears to have been subjected to aome anionnt 
of rolling hy water action. The flatring is aU of one period and the apedmcn may be 
regarded m a good cacaxpple of the Middle dladal point. 

Specimen I> (Fig^. 36^ 37, and 38).—Thk spedmen ia moderately glased and of 
on ochreoiLR brown coiour mottled iirith black and yellow. The upper surface (Fig, 38) 
h formed of three tnmoated fkhe-&c:ara which exhibit the uaud conchoidal rippling 
and mdiating fiasures. The Lmplemeiit is more or less of a triangular 
ahape and at the baae of the triangle a late fracturp ie ob^^ervaWe which 
shows that the interior of the flint is greyish-bUck, The base and a portion 
of the rightr^band aide of the triangle exhibit oorte^+ but the left-haml side (Fig, 3T), 
and the upper portion of tho rights have been modified by aJdlfnl Hige^flaking, which 
has given to the impiRraent ita definitp pointed form* The btilhar surface {Fig. 36) 
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ahowa a flat strikiag-pIatfoTni fonned of cortex and two bulbs of prrciiEsJon, showing 
that two blowB wore necesHary to remove the desired flake. This surface exhibits 
also a well-marked iraiUwe and olearly defined flsflnrc^ The flakcil Sarfacea of 
the sptKiimen bear numerous strios and incipient cones of pereus^on, ami the flint 
appears to have been subjected to eome amount of rollmg by water action. Thu 
linking, with the exception of the late fracture already mentioned^ is all of otic period* 
The specimen may be rcgarrled as a good example of the Middle Glaeiat point* 

Specimen E (Figg* 39 and 40, and PL l\\ Fig. 5).—This speermen is lughJy glazed 
and is of a light greenkh-browii coloiir* The upper surface (Fig. 39) ia formed of 
two large truncated flake-scars and of seveml unialleT and more or teas complete 
second ary* flakings. These flake-^scani exhibit the uf^uai ennehoidd rippling and 
radiating fli^ures. The “ back " of the imptemcnt—for it is made from a thlok 
flake—k farmed of three Urge truncated flake-scarej which also exhibit conchoidal 
rippling and radisring fiwures. The bulbar surface (Kg* 40) shows a flnt striking- 
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platform formed of cortex, a well-marked eonchoidai rippling and O^tiree^ 

The right-hand cmyed edge of this surface has been modified by aecondary flaking. 
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and it would appear probable that the implement was held in the left hand witli 
the index finger cmred over the thick ” back ” of the apeeimeiL If held in this 
wav the eurrod edge oonld be used for ecrapng or cutting purpoaea^ and the presence 
of the eocondaiy finking fiecms to point to thk procedure having been adopted by 
the ancient craftsman. The flaked surfaces of the specimen exhibit one or two 
small strife^, and fairly numeroua indpent cones of permiason^ The Implement^ 
however^ does not show much signs of having been aubjected to rolling hy water 
actioiL This spedinea^ so far as the author's knowledge goea^ ia unique in the Middle 
Glacdal Gravel. All the flake-scare observable upon the implement are of one period. 

Specimen F (Figa. 41 and 42 , PI* IV* Mg. 9 ).—This spedmen possesees a moderate 
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glaze iknd le of a daitiflli brown colom. The npper surface (Fig. 41) is formoi] by 
three flake-ecare^ two of which are tnmeatod, while the third ami largest exhihita 
nearly the whole of the active hulb of percuedon. Theae flake-ficara show the 
usojsA eoQchoidal rippling ami radiating fiaanree. The whole of the kft-hand inJge 
of thia stuface hoe been modified by eldlful swombuy flaking. He bnibar surface 
(Fig. 43} poBiieeece a flat stdkmg-plaiform mi a wdhdeveloped bnib of peruoFiMoii, 
An eiaminjBtiou of the apex of this bulb showa that nevernl blows were ddivered 
upon almost the same spot before the detachment of the flake wag accompliahed 
The ri^t-hand edge of the bulbar surface exhibits patches of cortex^ os does also 
the edge opposite to the bulb of pemisaicai. This surface exhibits further we!tt- 
marked conchoida] rippUng and radiating fissures. The flaked sttrfacee o| the sped- 
men abow a few amoll stri® and aeversl iodpieiit oonea of pefcnstion, thou^ the 
flint does not appear to have been subjected to much rollnig hy water hertion. The 
Baking ie all of one period and the iuiplement may be regarded as a good example 
of the Middle Oiociat nufatr or side-eoraper. 
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Specimen G (Figs. 43, 44, and 46).—This specimen is moderately glazed and ol 
a dark chocjolate-brown colonr. The upper surface (Mg. 43) fa composed atmuot 
entirely of cortex, but its two fudes have been modified by some amount of eecondorv 
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fluking^ The EroDt of the implement (ilg^ 44) ib formed of a numbfer of Sake-scar^, 
exhibiting c^nehoidal rippling^ and which cut into the cortex of the upper surface* 
The umier furface (Fig, 46) formed of two large trtmeated fkke-^ra and mmo 
more or Jesa complete eecondaiy flakingB. These fleke-Bcare show either eoncholdal 
ripphng or radiating fieuareaj and in some casea both these charBoteri sties. The 
fLiked surfaces of the implement exhibit a few small Hlrise and some incipient ctmes 
ol percussioELp and the spedmen appears to lisTe been subjected to a certain amomcit 
of m l I mg hy wivlcr action. All the faking is of one period, and fcho implement may 
be regarded aa a steep-faced scraper such as occurs in the hlMdle Glacial Omv'ej 
under diacussiaTL. 

The specimen iUnstrated in PL IV^ ^g. 7, is depicted, prindpallji to show the 
light blue colour which some of the humardy-fashioned flints in the Middle Gkrinl 
Gravel aBsnme. This flint may be regarded os a flake stmek from a p^eTioTl5^1y 
'^workiyl"* core. The edges of the specimen have been modified by secondary 
Ashing and ita surfaces are Bcored by numerotis stri^^ which show np as thin white 
lines. Borne incipient: cones of porcussion arc ohserv'able up<m the dint+ which^ 
moreover^ hse been subjected, apparently^ to &ome arocnint of rolling by water 
action. The flaking is all of one pcrifxi and the specimen shows BOme femiginoue 
stains upon certain portions of ita Burfaces. It representB a common type in the 
Middle Glacial Gravel. 

TjTK CoKCLDSrO^'S ARESINTI FMiM THE FOBEdOlNU EXAMllTATlaN OT THE HtlMAKLT- 

FAsniONED Flints, etc** tound in the "Midule Glacial*^ Ghavel m 
Messrs. Bolton ^ Co/s Pit. 

This examination has shown that a Bcries of flint implements and Bakes occurs 
in the gravel under discussion^ and that thcBe Bperimens do not exhibit any very 
marked signs of abraiJon and roUmg by water action such an is obaeiv^able upon 
certain platefisiform implcmentB found In river terrace gravels and other deposits. 
It se^nifl reoeonablci therefore, to regard it aa a poeaibiLity that the place where 
these Middle Glacial Bpeeiineiis are now found cannot be far removed from the 
deposits on or in which they rested in an unabraded statep before these deposits 
were broken up by the water action reBponBible for the foimatJon of this 
gravel. Further^ the more or less unabraded condition of many of the 
humanly-fssluQiK'd fiintH recovered, and the pi^eaence with them in the 
grawl of a number of eaialy broken iihells, would seem to indicate that 
the water which laid down the Middle Glacial depoedt wae not of a turbulent 
nature. The only ** dateahle ” artefacts so far ceco^^ered from the gravel nnder 
examination are the platcsflifoTm Bint implements which have been described. 
These, though smalls otherwise resemble closely the well-known early Chelliau 
implements both in form and flafemg^ and the author does not hesitate to refer the 
spetiimens he has found to that eporh. The oecuircnce of flint implements of early 
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ChcUiaii form in ft gravel ptegumaiblj mote ancient tliao the gtacinl chalky' JBoulder 
Clay Trill no iloubt come aiit a aurpriBO to niaiiy arcbaiologiatfij but there do<!B not 
acem to in thifl caee any escape from &och a conclnaioiL It is well abao lo c-aU 
U* mind that in the Memoir;^ of the Ged^giml “ The Geology of the London 

District/' p. 68, it IS stated that “the Geological Srm^yp at any rate, has das&etl 
m Glacial, gi^vek in which palaxhtliic implements haTe been foDtid/* Thua it 
ia clear that plate&siform Hint implemenls have already been foxuid in the TbatneK 
\”al]ey in gtavciii regarded by the geologists who invoEti gated them ae of glacial 
origin, Arid the diBooveiy at IpsTtich merely enpportb and eonfinuu their fjoncluainoa- 
But whether the glacial graveia at Ipswich and in the Thames Valley are ol the same 
age ia at present unknovkn, and the anthor la unable to throw any Ugbt upon ibia 
qitestion. TIic ImminBr stonea^p corcs^ flakea^ ami finke luiplemcnts foiiind in the 
Middle Glftcia! Gravel in Messrs. Bcpltcin k Oo.’b pitp may repre&mt the auhflidiflry 
artefacts of the CheUian period, wid it would be expected that sueb epecImeaB w-ouM 
he more niiioej!T>us ch^n more elabofate and highly ftnifibed tumd^ ayea . Unfortun¬ 
ately, in thifi country p very little attention lias been ^ven to the ecrapers, borers, 
trinimed ikkea, etc., which occur in river vslley deposits, id asaotiation with the 
niuch-ficinght-for ovul and pointed platessilonn implements. But unless these 
tiiihaidiftTy artefacts are qoUect-ed and examined^ it will not be poefiihk to form even 
a mmleratcdy accurat^^ Idea of the attainiTienis of ili« people who oiade these particiiiar 
implementBw This huB apparently been recogtuiMHl by some archffiologistB upon the 
Cdntiiieiit, as, in Osbornes Men 0 / the St&Jte AgB^ hig, TG, ft scries of iUufitratiatis of 
the trimmed dak^, etc., of the Chdlian period is giveru These apodmena were 
collected by Commont and Obermaier and appear to apprqjrimato very closely in 
their form anrl mcthcxl of manufacture to a number of the flaked flints recovered 
fmtn the Middle Glacial Grave) at Ipwich. The prcKence in the iriddle Glacial 
Gravel of spedmens exhibiting crackling and fractures such as h known can be 
produced upon flints by the action of heat may perhaps point to a pceses^cn on 
the part of the ancient flint flakers of the knowledge of how to product fire^ hut 
at present this must be regarded only as a suggestion^ 

As has already been nieniifmed earlier in this paper (p. Th), the author has 
himself found bumHily-fasliion€!d flints in two diileTeut deposits of Middle Gkrlal 
Gravel exposed in piis lo the aortb-west and east of Ijjswich, and situated aotue 
ilistancD away from UcHars, Bolton Je Co.^s oxcavatioru Be has aku been able 
to exflinme a aeries of apeciniana oollectsd by Mr. Joseph Cox at Greehanip Norfolk, 
anil by Mr. Guy Maynard of Safljtm Wnldem Eotii these gentlemen have found 
the implements submitted to the author in deposits of grtivol regarded as of glacial 
age^ ftnil many of the specimeiis present an appcaroJice very similar to the artefacts 
found at Ipswich and described in thifl paper. It thus aeenis poflaible that further 
eeaicb may establiah the fact of the occurreDce of humanly-fftshioned flints in glaciaJ 
depcHitS in various parts of the country. 
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Suumaht, 

Tlifl npAniTnpfbti dfifiCTibod iiAvc fill bcoii foluid in a grfivfti exposed m a pit 
in tlifi brickfield of JUesare. A. BoHtin A C5o., Ltd,, Hfinlev Road, Ipewicb. 

(2) Thifl gniTel iifi of a (^edfi) age and I& aunnounted by a emea of deposit* 
generally regarded as having been laid down during what is known as the Chalky 
Boulder Clay Glaciation. 

{3) The gravel depoeit in Measrs. Bolton A Co. 's pit is that generally described 
as “ Uiddle Glaoial,” b\it it ia not at peaent possible to etate with confidence that 
the bed under discuBBton is of actual Middle or Intet-glataai age. 

(4) The relics collected tram the Ipswich depoeit are (a) Quartote Hfljmner 
Stones, (A) Chios, ^e) Flint Flakes, (d) Flint Iroplements, (e) Calcined Flinta. 

(5) The hmnanJydashioned flints ’ arc small, but some of them approsiiuBte 
to the type of eariy platessifonn implements known aa " Chcllian/^ 

(0) It is poaaible that several human periods may be represented in the gravel, 
but tbifl is not at present capable of proof. 

(7) The edge-trimmed fiakes and flake implements struck from “prepared" 
cores may represent the subaidiniy artefacts of the CheQian epoch. 

(8) A certain number of rolled marine sbella and iiuunmalian bones occur in 
the grave], but these do not threw much light upon the mode of origin of the depoeit. 

^9) The presence, however, of hnnumly-lflshioned flinte would setm to point 
to the bed having been formed, at least in part, by a land surface broken up and 
re-depoB 3 t«d by water action* 

(10) The awttoT has foimd hmiiaiily-fasliioued flinta in “ Middle Glacafki ” 
Gravel at Che’s pt, Bremford, and Foihall HaU, Ipawich, and these spedmensj 
winch be hopes to describe on some future occasion, may be regarded as of the same 
order fio those described in this paper. 

(11) The preBenco of calcined flints in the ’* Middle Gladal " Gravel at Ipswich 
may perhaps point to the makers of the flint implements discovered being in 
pcififlcaHun of a knowledge of the maoner In which to produce fire, 

XoTli.—All the apecimene figured In this paper are now preserved in the British 
Museum j Btoomsbnry^ 
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A.—iKTRODUCnoN. 

iNfl paper printed in the Jownrnt ^ tke Ro^ AiffkropdogWil S«m^ in 1915» ilr. I>rew 
and I deflcwbed some «f the leligioos beliefe and cwtonw rf the people of San Criatoyal, 
but we touched only to a riight extent on their eocial oi^aiuzation : the chief object 
of thia paper is to |pve a short account of the latter. 

Since Mr. Drew and I wrote our paper Dr. Bivere has published his tiiatorif 
<jf Jtfelrinesian Society. In this book, although there la very little about San Cnatoval, 
two syetema of reUtioMhip obtained from Mr. Drew are given, one from Houm 
and one from Kalorafu. Thoae given in this paper may be considered as amplifying 
and to some extent currecting the tenua given by Dr, Bivera, 

It is possible to divide San Cfristoval into aeveial large districte fairly distinct 
from one another, both in their social organisation mid in their bdiefr and castoms, 

and in this paper the following names are used. 

1. Arosi.—this is the native name for leas than a mile of coast bne dose to 
Tawatana, on the north coast; it is marked on the Admiralty chart of the island. 



but is there niofle to appear as the name of a conaideiabte district, and as it is a 
convenient name I have given it a still witJer aignificstion and uae it for the whole 
of the W€*t end of the island, begjnmngat Wango on the anrth coast and extending 
to Mskini Harbour on the south coast, including also dJ the bush viUagos, The 
eastern boimrJary is really the Wangn n™. which risea elose to Makim Harbour 
nnd runs north-west north till it flows out at Wango. This district is 
distinct from the rest of the island. Threnghont it only one language ia spoken, 
and the dialeetB do not differ much from each other, even in vocabulary. These 
people are aU totemistic, divided into a number rf exogamous chm* with bird totama, 
and they all cremated the dead : though some, it is said, only cremated those tohen 
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and in eereml other wo-ye ia aleo lound among thom,^ as ekewhoce in San Criatov&h 
bnt cremation appears to be found in thiB dLstrict onljp ami vtlth. the bmJ clana 
marks Atobi off from the reel, of the isSancl. Another feature of this diatriet ia the 
etonowork, the ekbomte stone wjaJJji otiUed flricsrt being found ojiiy here. Tliia 
m the district of whoHc language Ejahop Patteson printed a fairly full and very 
Ficeumte vocabuhtiy in 1857, which was made the baais of von der GsbeleutE' work 
in dealing with these Melaueaian languages. The Bishop called the language 
Banco, probably from the native uaiue for the coa^t at the western extremity^ 
eBpecially from Mwnta to Eimohuj (the part which the Biahop first visited and from 
which lie got boys for hk school), hut that name ia properly Abauro,* and muat not 
be confused with the peninsula called Bauro or Bwauro in the Admiralty Charts 
in the middle of the north cooBt^ a name used in thia paper for the central diatrict 
of the island* The use of Bauro for the name of this western language find people 
probably led the Melanesian Mishion to call the whole ialand by the aacne name^ 
and the influence of the Mission extimded the use, jbo that the chart calla the whole 
i^laiul " Bauro or San Criatovab” Meinlanti visiteii the west end of Arosi in I56fi 
and hk pilot Gallego eaEe it Paubco. 

2* Bttaro.—^Tbifl la the native name for the peuire^la in the middle of the north 
coast, and it is so called on the Adjidralty Chart. It is ubcd hero for the uauiLO of 
the clistricit from Arosi eastward, and perhaps that ought to include the whole of 
the island, at any rate up to the long narrow peninsula at the esEit end. However, 
as my own knowledge only ext-faids at all completely to the peninsuhi itfvdf, and 
thence arrosfi to Qaununu on the south qoust^ the imme BfLuro ia used for the district 
extending ejistward fmm Arosi up to a Hub Jiuwu tooglLly from Bauro to Hiiununu. 
This district ia cpiite dlsttnct ftmn AiiMai. The people of the interior have a dual 
oiganisoatiuo of sodaty and though on the cockst some tolemistic cIudb [but usually 
not bird clao« in Aru^i) are also found, there also the dual organ! nation plainly 
underlieft them. The relationship terms arc very interesting and in some respects 
different from anj known to mo in other psrts of Mdsneeia, especially in the fact 
that not only all the terms, hut aljfio all niinies, have piefix^w to distinguinli tJie wex^ 
so that hi^re the term used de|>eniiE on the sex of the persc^n addrcMcd, The snake 
worship has its home in this district, and the use of large wooden gotags is charact eristic* 
These gtmj^ are not merely used, as in A.osi, to scud a few short onrl well-known 
meSEages, but arc uecd as a regular means of coavcjuiLg iniontjadou from village 
to village^ iind by an ingeuiouH By&tcm of spefaal bcata for a large mjinber of words 


^ A note DU tho dupimJ ui ih? bodies of tbe dead vnll be found ftt tbe end of tfaia jiafieT* 

■ Bialbop l^fttteaoo eridently eonwd’PnBd the a ic he e loeaUve pfapooitim ia the Sou 
Crutovvl D&mee for Hennellt Bellotiap and Ugi (AmorsiiB, Amokiis, Au^i}. But heir 1 ihink 
the a LB paft ef njjoe. 
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and a liberal me of metaphor (“ two of the Rca “ repreeciituig ahip) almost any 
message can be eent to a vilbgo as mucb as eight miles dietaoi. Some of the people 
of the interior are ahtiost nomadjCj for though, they have villagce they seldom live 
Id them for long at a time, and wander over the conutry, using tough leaf shelters, 
n'airing ganiens in different places ami camping near them and nuttiiig from place 
to piaeo- Their language ih djetinct from that of Aiusi {though typically Austrone&ian}, 
partly in its grammar, but chiefly in having older and fuller forms of words, and 
the dialecte are numerous and differ a good deal from one another. Where the 
woide are the aame as in Arosi, the Banro forms retain the consonanta which the 
Aroei tend to drop. 

3. Kahua.—Tha rest of the island is here called by this name, that of the 
promineiit peninsula to the east of the big bay called Wanione Bay on the chart. 
This name is only used provisionally, but prjfkaps thia region will be found to posaesB 
featurea making it dietinct from Bauro, which, generaUy speaking, it resemhles. 

4. Anna .—This ia a small island four miles from the eaat end of San 
CristoTul. Perhapa with this ahonU be induded Santa Catalina and the narrow 
penm ula Up to Star Harbour on the mainland. These people are very distinct, 
but all that 1 know of them was gained in two short visits to Santa Anna, It is a 
great pily that so little has been leamt, as the people are fast disappearing. They 
are totemistic people with a few clans named chiefly from aquatic animals. Their 
totemiam is the most pronounced totemiam found in thin part at least of 

5 Pjj —This is the name of a email island sis: miles from the mainland nnd 
opposite Wsngo. It ia now practically an TJlawa colony, and Ulawn U generally 
spoken, though the original language is etill known by a few people. Ite language, 
though Uka that of Ulawa, is allied to the Bauro language in some reapects; and 
probably tho same is true of the social organizaticiB, a knowledge of which can hardly 
now be obtained. The Spaniaida called this istaiid San Juan. 

Speaking genierally, the people at both ends of San Gnstoval, where it is narrow 
(at Wango it is only twelve miles acrosa), and on the outlying small islands and even 
on the coast of the Tnflln mass of the kland, are otganiiKd into a nimber of toteinktic 
clans—birfl clans to the west, aquatic clans to the oast, and both along the coast of 
the central part. But the people of the huge central portion of the island arc a 
dual people, without totemiam ^ and trace® of this dual ofganimtion are found 
even in the districts where the totemistic clans now eiist J so that the former Beems 
to be tho older. ^ 

» llj iTiloniiiuits u to the fant* ^ven la this paper have betw » mfioy aatlTies, in so niiiny 
that it Is itnpoHiblc to nusutitm flU, but the following *rft some of ths prinripal ones. 
In Anisi, Tsti of the fsmeve ohiul, who lately ditd wben probably ovut el^ty years 

flld. gave nm liic Wuigo totems aud other facts. Moncmgai of Heuni hsa giwo me much ; H 

n 
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B,— The At^ai Distmct. 

1. -irofft 

Artkfii ifl not a very large ilifitrict—about sixty milee of coafitline witJi about 
tbitty vilUgee, and perlmps another eighty villages iiJend, must of iJifl latter vory 
small, it must unce have had a large population. If the accounts of the 
Spaniards ate to be truj^ted^ tie populatian waa large when tliey vialted it in 15d6p 
In 18-46 the Itoman Catholic fatheia who settled at Miildra Harbour describe the 
population as much larger than it is ncfw, and a gwMi deal later Dc. Guppy speakfl 
ol five himiired people in Wango iriiera now ther^ are leea than one hnndred. In 
the interior there are numeioufi sitet of old village a duster of coconuts pcrhapa 
nfiRrlrinp the place where a villa^ stood. Behind Tfeuru from one hiUtop I was 
fdiDWD the sites of hirty^six once fiouriehing Tillfige& of which now only three ccmain* 
and most of these fortT-aix wero inhabited fifty years ago^ before the great dysentery 
epidemic of that time. Bvciy few years dysenteiy pass^ through the bush villages, 
killing scores, or eren bundrtsdsj aijil probably the day is not far distout whim there 
will be no livitig people in the interior and only a few buif-oivilmed^ pidgm-Enghsh- 
spealdixg people on the coast. 

The real Arusi village is only to be seen in the fausin for those on the coast are 
chiefiy villagca made by people who have come down to the coast to school* 
t^^iaclicallj all the coast villages of Aiou have been Christian for some yearSp and 
La some ways they show a real diQeirence from the typical and origimil Arua sillago 
of the interior^ This western end of the island is largely limestone^ though there 
arc high volcanic hills as one goes east^ hut the interior in the limefitoufi country 
coiuusta of a high and plateau with very deep and steep intersecting valleya, 

sometime^ almt^t as steep as a Colorado canyou^ so that two villages almost in- 
aix^efifiiLle by path are within bail of one another. On this platrwn are many open 


ma wbQ 6eii rDpartid tbe pwiioe of abewing cr pULki^g a driak ftom what is ptcbalily the 
foot af Piper lu cerUui Aral hmli viUsgsv: the root is caUefl Awwtm and Mas 

IniuifMt. Sewii^ thr idikif m% Mn^ta^ and Tom^ the chid! AdouDS in tke InteriDr, an? of my 
best iufDtmKnts. Qthen am OraaziijA of Wsogo and Aiisba, ebi^I of BIel. nnd Rislbarn^ <duei 
of the boih vfllAge of Krilwm, la EUmo Wnumj of Fagani, Wante of R&fnrHio, WahorumwiiBa 
th« chtsf of Mwrani h nki, Rliigewete ol Fsu^ Wakere the fighting cMpf of Potmamiip ivnd 
Hagsuilujiuft the cklcf 4 iid bmrBditaiy uiaikt priest of HAUnunn (ui old man who probeb]^ ksDUti 
uum S«i CHsmvikl loUdoR thmi aI|yDllf^ else aoi*' living). To these miieft be added ray two 
{■am4a Waiaa of Baforafo (Fnnadld] ftad Tskihania of Heitroij; iil$o Taooga qf Sjuita Amu 
and (for the few fifrdtA about donB ml Saa) Laanka of ^E. llaJaita. Ail tbe vilagc^ given oti tba 
map I liAve vurltod mjveJf, ind at most I haw spent some ttuin. The of tlao W'ango CLod 

VVfljfaha rivers are used by nailvi* mm tbc eoai^ mfijms cd craaing ihe islanci md I hava qroesod 
at both places: tn neither ease docs the travtikr sec at the preseat time a single vfllAge, thnugh 
tiicrir are vtUoges on the atreiunf which flow into ibo Wabaha- Thn abont the longuaga 
□f OJoraii Wawa wore obtained from HareuiiM^ the last living native ol the placer a tn ac aboai 
flhy ynare old^ now Imiig at Ahaosuii^ a villa^ chi Uie sooth coast cloie ta Alamu Wawa, 
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gpftoes covered wiib bracken fern and rich in bright colotlied wild floweru, and here 
and there is a aeries of little knolla on which a village is perched, each knoll carrying 
on ito crest four or Sto hotiaea in >rhich the mcinbeiii of one of the village clans live 
together, and one of which is the guest house, over the gable of which is carved 
the totem bird of the clam Each cluster of homes is only a stone^e throw from the 
next and there may bo four or five such clusters abng the ridge, the whole forming 
a village. The village itself is probably surrounded by a stockade and may have 
aaose the middle an er^oro, that is a deep ditch, which in one cane at leafft ra some 
80 yards long, 30 feet deep, and too wklc to leap across. These huge ditches are 
a!fln found in Bnuro. 

The shore tillage is larger than any subgroup of a huah village and sometimes 
as large as the whole village, t.c.. about one hundred people, and now, st any rate, 
there is no grouping into clana. It ia often characterised by the poseeasion of an 
ariari, n kind of stone woll.^ An ordinary etans wall to keep ont pigs from a garden 
nr to mark a boundary is called duo, and ia roughly niade, but the (tnon is quite 
different and is really a atone platform very carefully and well built of large even 
stones, its aides even and ita top broad and flat. It may be as much as 12 or 15 feet 
broad and 4 or 5 feet high and does not extend right round the village. It has 
aeveial entrances, all of which were in former timea taboo to women, except one 
wluch was the common entrance for everybody in the \Tllflge. On the broad flat 
top of the orimt the mAuri, a tree with yellow leaves, and the niu bara. the pale 
yellow coco-nut, were planted, and soraetimee houses were built. The ruu bara le 
ti more or lees saciod tree, in tome parta of San Cristoval almost a totem, and in 
Aiofli it ia alto planted at the pirupim, the sacred place by the ahoro where sharke 
are worshipped; and here too a large circular ariari is built round it. Most 
lutives any the aruiri is only a protection from the surf, but this seems unlikely. 



PIQ. 1. 

Ariari at Ulnma in Arosi f » ft- h*oad, 5 K. high *t Wiheat part, wilh 
optniD^ of dtBrtrmt aU taboo to nomen ■, a uend to*, the 

light rolomed cooo-aut, groffiiig in tie contre. 

The wali u eveiMoim with g»M. The stones m cot corked sttniw, 
mi the nuikitiig oI this particular <irnm is quite recent. 

* 

» Tteie am alto other stone rtrtictnn* in Amai! tod laiB* pyramidal end tqnun moimds, on 
the flat tope ol whicli the dead were buried. Sometmito tte« were of tarth. and it ia hoped 
to deactibe tbem fully, with the boEid ctntonts. 

II 2 
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for it ifl too ekbotste, with its careful bui3cljn|5 aud rLumereuB eiitmiic«« which 
wer^ cmce k^boo to certaiu people ; mowovet^ there is the dmiJar aiinri at 
the and ako m uriari at the Aero (htiriul ground), i 5 ome of th«fie latter 

being found inland, and on these atone pktforruJ saorideeB were offered to the 
dead,* 

Native explanations cannot always be accepted. In onr paper Mr. Drew and 
I referred to a native ejcplanation of the oiigin of a dun aB a theory of the natire 
antiicopological sodefcy,” and native dcplauationi] of t cn are of this kind. ALiny natives 
bii^no never reflected on the origin of their customs, and if yoa ask them why sach 
and such a thing is done, they aniswer, “Why. indeed I and add that evoryone does 
it; but there are others who have reflected uboat such things and ore ready with a 
Maeon* dthcr their own mdividual explanation or that generally accepted by native 
opmion. Their own explanation will have km weight than the geneTally accepted 
opinion, "the theory of the native anthropoiogicaJ societyp" and yet even the 
latter may be wrong. It is the eoBtom in Atoti to bury alive the first-born 
child (boy or girl ); many individual expLmationB are given ] the ** theory of the 
native anthropological lodety’* is that the flrst-burEi ia not likely to be tlie tea] 
chilli of the mother^s husband. In the same way it is the general opinion tiiat the 
armri are only a proteeticjji against the eurf, an opinion wiuch seems inadequate. 

The Ari:>^ belie! Ji that the pre^t coast pi:tpiilat]ou is more recent than tbiit 
of the bush, and m also the Bauro people think j and the land along the coast is 
the proporty o£ the people who hved in the bush behind it, and of dtiscendiints ol 
these hnah |w|de who cainc down and settled along the coast:, and all the shore 
was peopled in thk way. The firat people who came to Sati Oristoval (so ruiia one 
Arosi fltory) came in the tunc of the great ^tutruo, a flood of waters from rain and 
oncoming sea combined^ the Ruorm that covered the whok of San Crktovalp even 
the highest hills over 401K) feet high! They came in a large canoe from Mwara 
(Makits)—^thfiie has been a second and much later immigration from Mwora— 
but orij^nally from a couatiy far to the north-weatt whose name is known and handed 
down (I never met Jinyone who knetr the name, though I was olwaj^ tdd that others 
could tdl me). From this mjstaEiDUa land came to Mwora and thence to Arosi 
the great nanoe, a very huge canoe Ml of mep« W'omen^ pigs and and they 

paddled inland in the tone of the Raarua over what is now Waimami Coco nut 
Plantation^ until the canoe touched on the fiat top of a high hill inland, a hill 
atUl sacred (tiuidEi)^ which was the first laud to become dry when the waters eubsidod.^ 
From there they spread over Arad, and they were the oldest ckn^ colled the Mwara 

I At tLfi pivieut At Icut arwi are oiJy found &t tfae we§ft end of the imrth to 

they may be a more ar Itm reoeal impcirtAtion hum MulaJta ; hr one l^eaii cf stonB buildiiigi 

4uid Mr- T. Willuioi told me ht hod found large stoce TraOe in the IntorifR- o^d iJiv stoae 
buUdbigt. 

■ Some paru of thli liofy, 1 think, may be c^lotnvd by ChriatilAn IndumcH, 
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cJan, Thorc Js ^jiDib^r Mwnta gIaii {□usd m that put oi Arosi 
but thiB is a miicb lat^r. and in fact tt?ceat, inmugratioD, A peat many people 
must have been iliowned m this flood* lor at M’vrata, a villaga at the west end, the 
** men of Mwam are pointed put, a numbei of brown rock pillnra midax the 
very regulaTt about 3 foet high^ standing rank on rank, and tbege are said to be 
men who wore drowned at the time of the great iiuarua and cast up on the ^hore 
when the canoe brought the first p^ple to Arofii*^ Aio&i iteolf> and indeed ban 
Crifltoval and the neighbouring Manda, bad been already fished up from the sea 
by Aomajiiu (Maiiwe in the Ulawa story)- Theio ia a point near Aniida in Atcj^u 
covered with pale yeUow, feathery clumps of bamboo, where Ao threw down his 
rod when he ran to help the Pusxrmgn (fairies) bind up the llau % foAu {Rock o! Lhe 
west) which holds up the inland, and which had cracked, Ao was at the time fishing 
up the bttb islets on the ^uth voaatp but in ids haste he threw bis rod down, and 
hence the bambooiif growing so thickly on the point. 1 have not heard of An ot 
of the flood of watei^^ in other parta of San OristovaJ t the atariGa seeni to belong 
to Lhe bird clan people. 


2.—-dr 0^1 Takmism^ 

From this short account of Arosi itself 1 pa^^a on to the bocIbI organhsation of 
its people. They are divided into eiogaraous clans with nmtrilineal df^cent (except 
in one nr two cases to he rclorrcd to presently), and each tdan baa a totem, whieh ia 
genemlJy a bird- The dflna are not always named after these bird totems, but 
there is a univental belief that the people of each clan are defended from their totom* 
The totem bird is treatod with great respect, neither lolled nor eaten, and was 
apparently once sacrificed to- There are two interre^tive pronouns in the Arosi 
language, one used cicluHively for poraons and the other for everything clae; n /ei 
for persons* for things j but if you eniiuire about a man a dan it in common 
to UBO the fomifii, A fei buruttga mn / Who is your dan ? and the bird b given- 
eagle, hawk, kiugfisber, etc.; and burunga, one of the words for dan, menus nlsn 
remote nneestor, and is u^ed by Christiati nativijs for Adam and Eve. In several cases 
too there are definite stories of the origin of the clan^ from women or girls who turned 
into birdsp oa b the ease of the owd clan, whose ancestor was a girl who changed 
herbslf iTito an owl. to escape from her tnother. jVa for the taboo on eating or killing 
the totem bird, it certainly was strictly unforced, though there may be more laxity 
at the present time. 1 have not bcarfi of any rcUgious ceremonies connected with 
the totemfiy and probably none are observed nowadu}^ | but there is some evidencfr 
that sacrifices were once geocmlly o Acred in the existence of the dura manu, Bacred 
bowls, literally '' bird bowls."' These are carved Bud very highly prized food bowk 

^ The peopis vheniAde the great buriiJ motm^ are called Ah& n'AuriAti, aad are said ta have- 
'' Ewnmied along the beachee and up the rmsrt." 
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(aea drawings} in wiucli eacnficea am evoa HtiU oSMed. One of those EgnretJ fans 
a nnoke carved in the middle of the bowl, and lb the dlaro Bianu of the snake dnu, 
in which sacrihcea are oSered to the snake, of which only the men belonging to the 
finako clan can partake, Thebowi with abjid holding a iiah in its month had flacrjfioos 
placed m it when the people went fishing, the fiaherraen eating them, The other 
has a mnali bird carved at ths end ^ch repreaente a seagull (tnoahe), and this had 
sacrificefl placed in it when people went to war, those going to fight eating from 
tbiahowl. Thoa, of tfaoao of which drawings are given only one is a dan bow], but 
thoro were othem for dam. The only one of which 1 have actual knowledge is 
the owl clan bowl,* which has the figure of an owl carved on it. Saciifiees 
arc put in it, which only men of tbe owl clan can eat, Mcrifioea pmumahly to 
their totem. The name for those sacred bowls seems to connect them with the 
dans, but the figures of other birds, each as the seagull, make it rather unoertoin 
whether ail these bowls were odginally clan bowls used for sacrifices to the clan 





™. n — £ktm ISOWLi^ 

L IMwa mami witb Ggmti d scAgolls to Imld aacrifinffl for Wmmkkts. 

3s Dan nmitM with figxuH of to hold nodflora lor the m^ktr olotL. 

3* Dan imtm with ttgun? of hird nod fioh* to hold tuiificcs ^ fiahfsroicii. 


* 1 lubw frin^v found b dura 
hUrd» ufud in ttis bowl fioeri^ni^ 
bird follfid 


SUOMI d dw Aaba dsn, widi tlw camid figure at t|* 
were oSmd by ibe men of the Acba dan to ihdr totem, to* 
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totems ^ but some of thtim were so, and it is Y^sfry probable that each clan had its 
proper clan howh 

The clans were (and fitill are) exogatnous with tnfltriliiijBfti descent^ but it uiust 
bo rismBmbeted that schoola and civiliEBtioti have for many years been breaking 
down the clan system in Aroai. ^ Natives are new to be found who do not know 
to what clan they belong* This is pardy due to the fact that Christianity has been 
breakiiig down the ckn ^atem os it tcgnlated maiTjage, for the earlier missionaries 
either did not know of the estistence of the chm {even Dr, Codringlon did not) or 
perhaps deliberately ignored them and encouraged tnamage within the clan i though 
lately a confoTenoe of native teadieiH decided to forbid a man to nLany a woman 
of the same clan. Formerly the clans were strictly exogatnquSj and though marriagaB 
within the clan took place, at the least, a heavy fine had to be paid by the offender. 
An exception should i^erhspe be made of the clan of the chiefs (4niha)p as pedigrees 
show nuin v momagea of Araha men to Ataha wouiom It is chiefly in the coast 
\’ilLages that the clan regulations have become laxer^ and it is in these villages that 
the taboo ogomet kUIing the totem k more lightly regarded, yet even there it k 
still respected* A Tawutana man lately told me he certaiuly would not kill either 
the totem of his father (eagle) or that of lik mother (crab), but esrpecklly the latter; 
he said that if one of the crab ckn were murdered he^ with all other crab people 
along the coast, would feel bound to punish the murderer; but if an eagle man w^eie 
killed he would only be a little ongrj'/^ There is certainly respect for the fatheFa 
totem. 

Probably it k true to say there k now very little religious lueaniug attached 
to the totems; and the okn system k purehr a social oigankatioiL A member 
of a dan can always appeal to all the other members of hk dan for help and pro> 
tection and can never bo destitute, Wherevei he goes in Arosi he will find clansmen 

^ But £ think iniusuD^ from MAlaite wen bsglnning ta do thli before the time oi vebooti 
and oivUkaikn. 
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who wiU give him hospitaUtv. ond even beyond Aroai, bat, curiooaly enough, not 
so much in ^uroaeiuGaadfikanBr or Mafaita, and espesctaUy in Goadldcaitar' the 
clana have different names there, but are identified (by tie Imea on the paha oi the 
hand) mth the Am«i cJaaB. Some Guadalcanar men lately arthred in Arosi, having 
nin away from a pIimtatiDn in Guadalcaniu, eighty miles distant, and were at once 
*ecei\ed and helped by the people of the Aroai clan corresponding with their own. 
An Ulawa man going to Gnadalcanar to a village two hundred miles iram hk home, 
fonnd people of bs own elan (he was told He was Lakuili), A white trader on Sao* 
Cnstoval was told, after his labourers had examined the palms of hia hands, that he 
belonged to a certain clan, and found much advantage from it, A visitor alwava 
atoys wjth people of his own clan, and food may always be got from dansmen if 
t ey have any themselvsa. It k true that the Anosi clans are not such a bond of 
brotherhood aa the Baum moieties, atOl they have a similar aao. and such a system 
has many advantages over our orni i but the real importance of the clans socially 
lies in their regulation of marriage, since membership of the clan nmkes a man the 
relative of all the other membeo. anil ad clansmen have definite dntiw and privileges 
as leganhs one another. Property in land is held by the clan. The sabject of 
ownership and inheritance must be left to another paper, but the following letter 
ately sent by Aitora of Heuru Cp the Government Magistrate will exemplify this 
statement. Aitoia’a father, Boo, was an Amaeo man, bis mother an Amha woman 

ami he ta the present chief; hk father. Bo (Amaeo, but adopted to be thief} was 
chief before Mui* 

'■ X has seised land belonging to os without baying it, I don't wish it to be sold, 
this piece of land of ours belonged to my lather, beginning at Omahaoru going inland 
to Toromanu and extending from Suuri to Mwanewawa. Maemuriaui (who had 

It to X) is not the owner, it is oum of the Amaeo and Aiaha cUns. Maemuriani 
bcloiigs to the Snake (Mwaa) dan, he has no aJisre in Boo's property. The first 
owner was Gougaria, and the Amaeo clan men then were Pumakekiiei, Kercuhu 
and Koia, ..the™ who were Araha clan men were Waniiai, MwacrliliBiroma, 
orournhi, Waritaimae, those are the two ebns who own this jdece of land."* 

Membership of the clan is, cjf course, specially important iu the case «f marriage, 
for when a boy or girl wishes to main-, the consent of aU the membeiu of their clatto 
living in the village or near it must be obtained. This is not an eniy matter: personal 
prejudices play nn important puzt | one memher of the dan, standing out for a 
higher payment, may stop the marriage; and the practical resnlt at the present 
time is that marriages lake place late, although the young men wish to marrv> and 
there ere marringeabls girls, if only the consent of the elders could be obtoiniHi 

The merabeiB of the claa have very real power in this way and exercise it 
consUn^Iy^ 

» Tbis .hows A»h. sad A™ hdding land in Mmams. and tu, i. Jmmd efcew W 
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The sense of soKdmtj poasea^ by the clan ia well shown by the following 
incident which came ander my notice. A membex of the Amba clmi had a young 
3 on whose death waa oauaed hi a fortnight by one of thoee virulent ulcera whitb 
occasionally attack the natives. Another member of Amha had committed adultery 
about a month previously, and this waa held to be the catiBB of the boy'a death. 
Boys are taught that their evil deeds will cause sickuess and. death in the 
clan. 

In all the clans except two, descent is reckoned from the mother. These two 
important exceptions are the Mwani and Araha clans. The Mwaxa clan forms 
an exception only at the extremity ol the island nearest Malaita^ It seems that there 
are two Mwara clans, the original with a kingdsher totem and mother descent^ and 
a tmich later immigration from Mwara with a hawk totem and father descent^ these 
latter living at Tawatana. Both are called Mwaraj hut must be distinguished 
from one another^ The other exception is the Araha cian^ the ckn of the chiefe, 
in which descent may be reckoned either from father or mother. As all chiefs most, 
strictly speakingj belong to this chm, it b no doubt wise to make the tleecent as wide 
os possible^ Eo as to give a larger choice. All men of this clan are called mtcue mka 
ui liteially ** groat man/* usually translated “ chief/’ but they are only 

poesible chiek, not all of them are actual chiefs. All men of other clans are called 
uiuw tsa or mwane taa, ** people of no Importance.'’ So all women of the Araha 
cUo (possible mothers of chiefs) are called u^agi ** highboni women,'’ and all 
other women (of other clans} are £uci (the tmnslaEion of the makes 

S. Mary call herself wagi foo, though she was of course uagi mAia)^ The choice of 
chiefs is mjode much wider by adoptioiif aa a boy may be adopted into the Aralis 
clan or brought into the clan by giving a series of feasts. In fact anyone may 
become a chief in thsSic ways, though the bam foAo haw a distinct preotige. 

Marriage within the Araha dan is shown by pedigrcEs to be very common^ and 
evidently not in recent times only* but equally so three or four generatioos ago. 
Dr. Codrington^s derivation of mtiwJci&a, chief, is quite incorrect.* 

* The Mflauetrianif^ p 31+ aotia. 

1 feel the grvnterrt trApe^t for oU Dr. Oodzui^Um wtoti?. In a former paper, Belieli mad 
TkIcm of Sno CxiiiloVflJ,” mv a^tcmtDt that ihnpe was no pattHineal ikfiecut. in 3*sii CViatovol 
-wna UKf ua paper eEiowh^^ aad Lhs regioa where there is partial patxLEitira.1 dEmceat 

oud troesd pf tlie idpoa of peopk who praolioe It, Sv the which was best known to 

Br. Oodrington, Wtat Arcm ; w that Ms itatem?inta in Thi Jf flaoMiattJ only needed qoallhcaMjoa,, 
tltciugh it WBJ9 atTiimgo tlm^ ha overlookieij the Bxo^omo'us dons. Aiiother auppoeed nrrer of hii» 
referred to in that paprFp was the misDantinS of the drawing of a San CrutoTol adaro by oolliDg 
it the drawing of a Mota Hnt I think that v^ry iLktly Ibat wa* the error* not of the antlioTi 

but a! the FlJLui editor of lit* paper in which the mistake waa made. At aij evcnlA^ Dr. Cod- 
rington^* trmr^ fltb very few and for between* and he holds a imiqae place ozuntig writere ott 
Uelunesion philblogy and anthropology* biiildmg as be diil a ntme and lasting fonadatipn for 
our knowledge of both ; tuid it Is in no criticflJ spirit ihut hia derivation of ia referred 
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$.~Aro&i dans. 

In m&st A™; ^^flgee 011I7 two or tli^ cfaoa are r«pr^eiit«J, tut m large ooess 
iite ^ango there nmr Iw as auiny aa ten or tweke ; I tkerefoie take Waugo itself 
as an eiample^ of ike state of tkingBioioid generally in Aroei, and ^ve tke Wango 

clans with ikeir totema. At the time the namee were obtained there were ten elans, 
03 follows;—- 


1 . Atawa. 

2 . Amwea. 

3 . Mwara. 

4 . Bora. 

6, Bwflo. 


G. Arolm. 
7 ^ Aoha. 

S« Amaeop 

S. Eahuko. 

10. AfiarOp 


1. Atatna is often identified witJi Uie fiftli clan, Amha. The of tbe 

word ifl not known to die people, though 1 aW! com* back to it when describing 
tlm B«nro moieties. The totem at Wango la a small bird ciUlod takitifki muriidd, 
which may not be killed or enten by membets of the clan. Nowhere in Bauro baa 
Atawn a bird totem (Atawa is one of the two Bamo moietifss). 

2, Amieta is the name of the other Bauro moiety to be cofened to later, and 
it and Adato are the only clans at Wango which have, as far as one oould learn, no 
totems atid no restrictions of any pKjrt. 

3 * tbo name of the first people wbo came iri th^j canoe, and of tke laland 

called by na Maloita, from which they hj*d immediately come. The kingfisher, 
iFowe, u the totem of the clan. At the western end of the island the Mwn™ clan 
have also tho hawk, feie, as their totem, but this is, 1 believe, rcaUy the totem of the 
second and recent immigmtion btem ilwara, who have patrilineal desoeat. 

4 . Horn, a dan which has the pigeon, w>aihora, as its totem. 

6, Btrao, who have as their totem a long-legged swamp bird called pwao. 

6, Arafn, a dan that is often identified in this part of Amsi with Atawa, the 
supenor of the two Bauro moieties. Araha means lend or master, and is the clan 
of the chieifa. The children may he Araha ii either father or mother is Araha, and 
often both father and mother belong to the elaa. Many children are adopted in t o 
tho clan j and ako, by giving an elaborate series of feasts thzoagh several years 
and expending in this way a great deal of money, a ntan can initiate liia ekild j so 
that, the child becomes TKaoe eflAa, m,, a man of thia clan, and thus a eblld is eit h er 
(1} bom into it throitg|] father or mother, (3) adopted into it, (3J bmnght into it 
by bU parents giving a series of feasts. To gjve a series of such feasts is called Aa*o 
murieTnJkiraAo the child, i.*., to make him a great man." Only the iru^m b^ 
of this elan, all of whom are mirw foAa, can use certain tattoo lofti'tm , the ibnni, or 
frigate-bird, and the bteort, or large boase-spidei. which does not m a k e a web (one 
fiKwi, however, makes a web and agitates it Violently ii disturbed). These tattrm 
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mnrlm are, 1 Iffiliave, called w»t*, wh^eaa the ordinaiy tattoo marks, stare, evening 
oloude, trees, fish, and bo on, are called mtn—a word also need for the sun as a 
tsttofi mark. The itaura w marked on the cheek, its conventional sign bebg given 
below, while the bteari is made on the forehead,^ the son on the ehoolder. 


t, Ki^ ti,w fi_ \ / 



2. 

Ul 


MudIl mor0 ixiigbt be written ftbaiit the cbiebp but it ia hoped to do so id another 
paper, Tii^ has as it* totetd the B&glf:, fmda^ arid in the westem part of Arosj 
it b* called by ita tot^m namot ^ ^ by ite otber name, 

7. A^Aki . — ^Thjfl cLan has fot its totem a bliiie bird with long red caUod 

8. Amaeo . — This clan is aniqne in Aiosit ns it is the only dan which has anb- 
divifionSp the two poHidoa of Amaeo l>dng called the Great, and Little Aroaeo, It 

also two totems, a eiab called rikofib^ owiaa? and aa owl called if^gdir and it ia 
the latter which ia carved dn the Bacred. bowl, or fwaitu of the clan. Sacrifices 
aeem to have bean oflered regularly to this bird. 

9. Kahuko .—Thia clan has the owl called kahuko for he totem. It is sometiiiaes 
identified with Acaaco. 

10. AdarQ , — This clan basp Ube Iniwea, no totem. * The word means a ghost, ond 
is said to have origiiiated with a wonma who to^e from her grave. It is identified 
aometbncB with Mwata, hut perhaps because it is said to have come from Malaita^ 
where it U the name td one of the Saa clans (under the Saa form, aiafo). 

Another name for clan in Arosi ia Amo, btirun^ being used more looeejy for 
clan, or ancestor of the clan^ or totem. The cUtiB arc also called iumii in Arosi and 

^ The bwari (u a lozfi'ikg& mjerelj i* foand 00 tho heitdi of batneo, thcif kcod* being 
shaved so ^ to lefrve thi* zt|Ai-k« the portian luuhaTvil, from lioot to buck of the bevi- 

■ But 1 woB told by cme nAtive th^t It wu ns% ptoper for tlu^ pMple of tbin dan to eat 
saorifices to ghos-tB ; thin secm& JnLprobabiQ. 
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on the Bfturo coast. In Guadalcanal lim»a is a dan, in Blowda kmna is dan and 
fewiu village. In Malaita itunti eotnetim™ means island, and Bometnnca clan, 
aa at Saa. The three littk tuits oi iaii sticking uji froni an Arosi child'a head, 
like three little islands, are called Itunuikvwu. These words, perhaps, are all nriginallv 
tiDiii tie ftame TOOt. 

All the dans except Amwea and Adaro have, it will be wen, bird totema. Atawa 
and Amwea, the nnmea of the twn Baoro moieties, will be referred to again, bat it 
may be noted that Atawa is identified with Amha and Rada in Arosi and with Mwi 
fenake] in Santa Anna ; W'hrie Amwea is often identified in Arosi with the eU q found 
in the west of Artjsi called MwA whose clan bow) is fignred above. This identification 
is made elsewhere in San Cristoval, and in Bauro (the Lome and centre of the imnke 
worship) it is aometiiues said that the moiety Amwea should not hUJ a snake, and 
evfin til At tbe enulte b tbeir totein. 

Another dan in Arosi not found at Wango is the Umwu (Ulawa), which has the 
parrot, diwi, as its totem. 

4.— Ths Rdatimthip Si/xtisn. 

The relationship aystcni is simple and typically Melanesian, not unlike that of 
Mata, which is given by 0r, Codrington in Th€ Mdanesiant, except that there are a 
number of clans instead of two moieties. A child belongs to his mother's clan and 
nwMflarily marries a mcanbef of some other clan, and then all the membere of these 
two clans are faJs relatives (though there in no word quite corresponding to the Mota 
aoffoi) either by birth or by nianiage. But in a genera] Bonse so are the tueiulwre of 
the other clans with which he Is not directly connected. Roughly, the people are 
classed by the genaration in which they stand. Those of the father's generation 
are classed with the father, unless they are of the mother's clan * the father's saters 
and mothert SHtcre are claawd with the mother. So all the children of a man'e 
own age are classed with his brothers and aisteTB, unless th^ are the children of 
thoBB claesccl with hia mother's brother. This clasaificatoiy system ecenifl sjioplfl, 
yet it is hard for on Englishinan to think in terms of it : he ennnot resist using 
English words eucL as father, brother, aiater, se equivaJeote for native words, which 
they are nert, and he ha? a feeling that the word uEcd for father is only looaeiy uned 
wJien it its ua^ for otlier men of tbe Btaiitdjng. 

However, when once mastered, the eyetein is aimplp enough, and it ehould be 
poBsihle to give the native twins for all the people nuned in a pedigree. Yet for 
month? I found this imposaihJe : the terms nsed Beemed to bo often quite diiTerent 
from what I ahouid have expected, and not to be predicted beforehand It was long 
before the reasons, or at least the chief reastin, for this dawned on me, and perhaps 
I should stiU be puading over it had not Hr. Rivets* stimulating and pimileHdifipelling 
book, TAe Sintory o} Soci^y, come my way, Rnt perhaps the difficulty 

might have solved itself, for one could not fad to notice that it waa almost always 
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the teims used for thje wife'a feiations which were so unexpected; the icason, there¬ 
fore, must lie in the mBnisge euatoms; and further, in ccUectiiLg pedigrees one came 
across ftotusl casea of men tnaiiyiiig the wife or widow of the mother's hrothei or her 
sister, and of women marrying a generstion above them (the father's brother). Then, 
finally, by direct enquiry about all the nmrried people in a village, I discovered that 
about half tbe men and women who were married in Aroai had mamed either a 
generation above or a generation below tbeir own, at any rate in the case of the 
first wife or husband, and that in some casw a man had married a woman two 
generations above him, a woman whom he classed w'itb his father e mother, when 
iiamg a native term for tbeir relationship. With thk key many pussies were speedily 
unlocked, and these marriages were evidently the principal reason for my bewilder¬ 
ment. 

Other reasons, htrwever, also existed, causing complications in the use of teirofl. 
Both polygyny and polyandry are common in the heathen villages, but often only 
one wife or one husband was named by my infonnanta. 

Again, a person after marriage stand* in a double relationship, that which he 
held before, and that in which his mairiage has placed him. Such a person is called 
jcwiio, " two names," and informants will sometiinea give one term and sometimes 
tbe otheTr and sotoetinics say “ my 

Also natives make mistakes, even though they understand the clasaificatoTy 
system so much better than we do, and especially is this the case if there are two 
pertona of the same name in a pedigree. Sometimes a term used that puzzled one 
in studying a pedigree at leisure was aimply a mistake on tbe part of the in- 
formant. 

But next to the marriages into another generation, the must prolific source of 
fliTor or of difficulty is the native custom of adoption. Adoption is very common 
and piita a person into the actual place, as it were, of those bom in these relationahips 
a boy adopted ia conaidered tbe real wm of the man who adopte him, just as much as 
one bom to him by his wife. The woman who cuts the umbilical cord, and who 
shaves the head of the baby, is tbe baby's mother henceforth. Children boughi 
become tbe " real children " of the man who buys them—again a difficult point 
of view for an Englishman, who insists that these are dot real children " at ail; but 
when a man is giving a pedigree he makes no distinction between adopted children 
and thoeo bom to him. Yet in uaing relationahip teema he may think uf the relation¬ 
ship in which the boy stood before be was bought, and give that, or sometimefl that 
and sometiniea the new relatioiiBhip. Moreover, people are not merely adopted as 
sons or daughteiu, hut also as fatheis, motheia, grandfatheis, and grandmothers. 
A boy may be adopted to take the place of a man's father and kee|i bia memory 
green; the father's name Ls given to him, and he takes kit standmg: he i* classed as 
pTondiatber to boys of his own age or even older thou himself. The unusual marriages, 
helped perhaps by this system of adoption, have made it now impoaaible to tell 
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ffom a peiBon'B iii wbat generatioa i* atandfl: erne ckswd aa your fat her may be 
of jtiar own age, a biotber may be aa old as your father. 

An actual example of adoptkio may pertaps make the difllcultiee connected 
with it clearer; 

Maouatr (I) + ^aioAd (it] 


lAimtaNO ( 3 ) Uni m + (T) 

-i- Simri (4) ] 

-I- .^irOoni (£| Bvaaaa ffi) 

Buaais (8) i< a Heuru man, but he waa botn m tiie buah near Butua- 
tari, fifty mUes to the east, where for flojne time hifi name waa Horihori, and hia 
father Mwaerahamliaa. He was bought and taken to Ngoraugora, twenty-fix-c 
miles from his home, and Uvod there for a short thne with hia new father, Wota^^i. 
He was Bold again to a man named IVanimu in Ugi, but before he had time to leam 
the namea of hia now lelatioDB:. Waiumti sold him to Uuri in Henm. When I first 
got the pedigree, Buaara told mo ahnply thatUori was hia father, and Eota hia mother. 
Bat this was not the only caao of adoption in this short pedigree. Baniaha (2| waa 
only the adopted mother of tJnri, yet she had bo taken the place of Huri'a motber 
that Buaara eaid 0uri came from the n'omb of Baniaha. As Baniaha had already 
a hnaband called Maguru (1), the oaid Maguni become Uuii's father. Uuri is con- 
sidenbly older than Baniaha and Magoru. thm calls Magttru fatbor-imlaw becaiiBe 
Baniaha was, befoK adoptinn, the mother {in a closeificatory eenee) of Rota. Baaara 
calk Maguru either grandfather or brother-in-law, the latter term depending on 
the fact, 08 explained to me, that if a man adopts a woman as his mother and a man 
as hk son, these two have the akter’-brother rektiaaBhip towarda one atiother. 
finaaiB calk Baniaha either skier or ginndmother, and lanimanu (3) father, but of 
the latter's two wiTes, he calk the first, Suari (4), mother, but the second, Asibam (6)^ 
grandmother. lanimanu boa, no donbt, married a womau he calk tua (mother) 
in tuurrymg Aaibara, and therefore Buaara calk her iraa (grandmotlier}. This short 
pedigree k given oa an exntnpk of how adoption and anomalous marriage!! lead to 
an apparent eoEnfusion In the rclationahip terms. Buaara, urhen 1 fiiai took down 
this pedigree, did tiot tell me of the adoptions m it, nor did it occur to him that 
there was anything unuaual to explain. 

5.—Artwi Jtii<ftioaskip Tetwhf, 

The rektionahip texms are aa fuUuwa;— ' 

1. Eauu'd, trautaa, uwa, utMti. The fimt and second am the Waugo forma, the 
third general and the fourth West Arosi. A male two geuerutiona above or below 
(grandfather, grandson). 
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2. Ktai<ae, leae. The fitat ih the Wango t«nn, the second the general Arosi tend. 
Koicoit'Qc is ufletl at Mahim Harboiir, A female two gencrationa above or below 
(grandmother, granddaughtcrb 

These words are also used for those of previous gcncratifina and for anoeetors 
generally, but the first parent of the clan is called hurunga. 

3. B<tsiwag, a word meaning usuaUy old woman or very young girl, also nsed 
for grandmother and granddaughter, and in East Arosi often need for wife, Hasi 
is a prefix to many words, often giving a depreciatory sense. 

4. Asi Soft, This is really a Bauio term, but is used at Bia for a giandohild 
of oithcr sex, the “possessive " pronoon being added.to asi (asifru Jtors,my grand¬ 
child). The meaning literally is chM- or little-yonnger-brother (sister). In Uahim 
Harbour icosi tors is used for male and on iare only for a female. 

5. Amo, a male of the same generation as the speaker's father, but not of the 
speaker's clan (father, nnede), 

Gtreama, “ little father,” may be used for one not aetunlly the father. 

6. 3fou, a male of the generation above, whom the speaker's mother caUs JuAo 
(brother); and of her own clan, and reciprocally a male or female of the generation 
below, children of a woman the speaker calla haho (sister), and who is a woman of 
bia own clan, but not of other clans (ancle, nephew, niece). 

There i& also, hi West Aiosi at least, and probably in East Aiosi, an extended 
use of mou for the children of the mother's daughter; reciprocally for the mother's 
crofls-cousin, 

7. littt, a female of the generation above (mother, aunt]. 

Gersifia, little mother,'’ may be used for mother’s sister, father's aister, etc. 

8. Dwtn, one of the same genemtion os tbe speaker, and the same flex (brother, 
sister, cousin). 

9. Haha, one uf tbe same geueratiun as the speaker, but the o|ipoeite sex (brother, 
sister, cousin). 

10. Ati, the West Arosi word for haAo, which latter in West Amal means 
croas-consin of opposite sex, child of one whom the speaker calls mau (mothei'a 
brother). 

11. Kih*r the Elsst Arosi term for cross-cousin ; son and daughter of moii. 

12. Bare, one of the generation below of sitber sex (son, daughter). In parrs of 
West Arosi, the children of the mother's brother are often called jore. 

13. Btaa%iod0, the actual brother of the speaker's actual mother. 

14. Ardia, in East Arosi (1) the wife of tbe mother's brother •, (2) the husband 
of the sister's daughter; (3) the wife of tbe sister's son, |.e,, the wife or husband of 
the mav. In West Arosi, the second (much younger) husband of the apesker’a mother 
(aunt, Bon-In-law, tuother-in-law, step-father). 

15. AftNine, husband (the common wnrd for “ man," “ male,'') 
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16. Urao. wife (die conimnn word for “ wnniaii," “ fonde 

In Borufi buah villaga the uaud MeJaueeiati word for woman, is used, and 

fifoo means a harlot 

17. Ifai, htuband or wife. ‘ 

18. liaiAa or iia, a relation by tuaniage of the same geaexatioiL and the same 
eei as the speaker, i.a, wife's brotLer, haaband’s sister, sister's husbtind, brother's 
wife (brotheir-in-law, dster-in-law), 

19. Mintni, a relation by marriage of the same generadoti as, but opposite sex 
to, the speaker (brotber-ia'-Iaw, sister-in-law). 

20. Hungo, a relation by^ marriage a generation above or below of either sex 
(but m West Arosi only oJ the opposite sex to the speaker) {fatber^itt-law, motber-in- 
law, daugbtet-m-law, sonrin-kw). 

2L AAaro, in East Aruai a wide term combining iAa and mwini; in West Aroai 
8 relation by marriage a generation bekw or above of the mine lex as the speaker. 

22. 5oirwa, a term used for one who can be called by either of two relationship 
temiB. 

23. JfaroAu, a nanii^fce or ffienri; a person with whom ono has eischan^ 
namefl; a person with whom one ezchanged 

NgmdanguKi is a term applied to each of the group of four where wives have 
been exchanged, the expkuation gi%'en is that in cooking iangufi (cabbage) it is 
stirred round and round. Evidently the custom was not uncommon, though the 
people now speak of it with a blush. 

There are two sets of “ poteesBive pronouns " in Aioai; (1) the personal pronoun 
following the noun, usually showing cloec relationship (parrs of a whole: ht tq . leg, 
seed, leaf, etc.); (2) the pronoun suffixed to a “poBaessive noun " follnwing the 
nouiL 

(1) gu, my ; »im, tby; no, his, ete. 

(2) agti, my; nmlr, thy; onn, bis, etc. 

In the case of the terms given above, some take the fimt and Bonie the second 
set of poBiBOftflivAa. 

; ama^ iira^ do&rf^^ (wi’, tAo, tmfvini, ardia, 

maraku, 

2«rf frf; viiiu, uw&if wne, liA^iwa&y vroo, JhJfi, 

OiriT talcefi ehhet ; some my n boitght son t acwi nnn {his orjiliAn) 

is aIsd ns«d far one bought. 

G. The Use ^ Mau in Armi, 

Ai> first it seemed to oie thst a trace of pntnliaeA] ideas wbe certainly to be 
fnand in jm extdLEJoA qf the ose ol tmn to indtide member of the bther'a as well 
AS the mothex's cIail A man caha a woman of hk own generatioii hie sifitec, and 

^ Cf. ■omfitimAi fllkortcoed to innV 
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if ah^ ifi of his own ckn^ tiio children iufc maw, but if of another clan gore : and this, 
of conr^ is tegnlnr ■ but in Wcet Aiod, if not in Eiaet Aioei, a wonuan of the fctlier'a 
clan la alsu sometimes called siater in thie cIobct sense, and her childTcn maw , while 
it ia only tJie childTcn of women of other clims whom he calk gare* TIius Haamori 
of Onetere m Amaco (by hk mother), but hk father is Araha, and the efaildren of an 
Amha woman of hia own generation liTing at Henm arc called by him mau * so 
Monongai of Heuru k Mwara and hjae nwiu who belong to two clans : Mwam, and 
Amaaoj his fathork clan? and he ha« married a mmi of his kther'a ckn. So it 
cornea about tha t though men frequently marry their mau (niece), and thb is now 
a very common uuirriftge in Aro^ir they do not marry within their own clan. Cho 
latter is thonght to be wrongs and when a man inforaiB you that he Ima married 
hk be k alwaye careful to add^ ** but of another clan ; always hk fa therms 
clan I supfxisetl. bnt kter I found a case in a iwciigree of a man nuarrying a mau 
who was not of hk kther’a or mother'a dan. I couM not oxpkin it^ hut still thought 
this es^ended use of wiou seemed to point to the introduction of ideas by a people 
with patrihneal descent, but that where, aa in Aumi, there are uutny ckna, the man 
fitill marries out of his own ckiL However, the use of man In thk way has, I tliink, 
another explanation, and comes from treating the ioha, croas-cotmiiu as nn actual 
dsteFh and so calling her childreu rraaa, and xcciprocally the mother's cross-etjusin 
will be maUj ita shown in the following ahort pedigree ftotn Tawatana: — 

I I 

Afpt <!) + (^1 Ncsuiasi (3) 

lArjilia) I fil-ffflra -h T Mwikm 

suttCAt? (4) r \ 

Mwatii Ahtmae (S) OAofotf (B) 

SirWAMAXS (T) 

I 

Basitau (B] 

In this pedigree 4 calls 9 mou. The cLona were not known, nor the name of 
Xunuiaoik wife, hut evidently Danuan k called wiou because he ji the «ort of Ohosau 6^ 
who is called kaho (tued in Wongo for actual sieter^ but here for cro^-coUBin of opposite 
sexb ^ society this fnau wuuld he of the aame moiety on the father and 

would he the father's brother } but in the case of a society iueludiug a number of 
clanfl thk is not ajecoesarily the case. In the first cnsca T noticed the mou was of the 
father k clan and man theiefcrH stood for fatherk brother or mother'a brotbor; 
and it eeemed natural to refer thk use to patrilineol ideas ; but this crpliuiation 
did not cover all the cases and it la plain, I tbinlr, that the use is a result of the croas' 
cousin aToidanji:^, and the treatment of the ciofs H rousili ss actnsl $ister. (This has 
since been confirmed by fcuther Enijuiiy,) This is not to be canimed with the 
Bauro use of mmi for the son of the motherk sktcFa danghter (for there they are 
atiH of the same mukty); here it Is the son of the motherk biotierk daughter. 

■' Htw father being Arahn. comp] icatrs thiH cmd. 
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Tlie mtercBtuig p4iint abomt the Arcwi marriage with mcni la that wbrae cross-comta 
nukTnagQ ia stDctly foibiddeix, rf i ar noge with the rlaiii^hter of the croea-ctiuoit ta 
cotDtqan; and alw frill offiura with the *' mother " at the erotia-cotiBin {as a second 
wife), 


T, Aftomnloia Jfomn^ in Arofi^ 

In the Aioei pedigrees the leoson for ihc terms given is ofuoi not 
apparent AVhen lirst f began to collect pedigrees I used to lot them lie for 
mime months and then from the jiedigrcc alone try to write down the correct 
rchitionBhip toirns. 1 fnuni] that 1 never got these ns my tnfomuuiliS hud 
given them to mo, and yet f fdt sure 1 hud mssterctl ihn systeni of tenuR and knew 
their mea n i n g, f then noticed that In Im the la^cr mmibcr of cases where my 
terms diil nut correspond with those ^ven to njc, this wsh on the aide of the man's 
relations by marriage ; about tho some time I noriecd some uctunl cases of anomalous 
marriages, such as with the mothiir's brother’s widow nr one of Me wives or his 
wife'a yonngor aiatet uml of a mim with his “ daaghter," and I found ench mnniageB 
ware very coramim; and having read lately Dr. Rivm' Uistary of ii^htusian 
Sociay, the cause of my difinculriefl became apparent. These marriages hiid not 
hail the effect of nltcring regularly the terms for relutionahifia, idthei because they 
were not oommon mongh or for uthet iorsohb ; though in one caso at least they 
had dune so, just as at Mota, for in West Aioeu a man being the fatore husband of 
his uncle’s wile, called his coos ins his “ children ” quite regularly, But they hod 
the effect of altering the terms used in each individual case, so that even with this 
key to the uMcretanding of the pedigwea after the terms hud heeja obtained, it 
would Btill he impossible to write down the terms for oneself without previous know¬ 
ledge of the morriagefl of the pemons in the pedigree, whether they had monied 
in their own genemtion or abov'o or below one or two geaemtiona. Obviously no 
outsider without this knowledge could hope from the pedigree aUme to get the 
terms correctly, but with the pedigree and terme fpven he could work uut with oome 
difEcuity what mamages had taken place; and this will be loand to bn an intereating 
exermsc. I then bc^an the practice of writing down the names of all the married 
jjcopie in a village nod enquiring directly in what relationship they atood before 
marriage. 

1 ipve some examples of the result of this arndysis. M Heum, out of 15 
people— 

9 have mstried osi (I AaAo, eioM-couain), iis., a woman of their own 
gensiatiDn. 

3 have married " aister’s daughter ” {but none of the 3 ajnau of their 
own dan). 

3 have married gare^ daughter.” 
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At Bia, cmt o£ 13 nijuried people— 

7 havKs marriecl htzko^ Le^^, hi tiieir own gcnctation, 

4 hnYO morris "(laughto,^ 

1 hiui miampd jmu, ** mocQ-" 

1 haa mametj “ muthaf*" 

At Adimioo^ n hnali village, out oi W omnicd peopla-— 

4 had mamed asi {m tht?ir own gme^aliou}. 

3 luLfl roarried gare^ daughter*" 

1 hud married tno^ “ toother.” 

1 had majried niece.” 

1 Lad married '* grBndmother.” 

These are esmnplea^ and fturiv typical ones- GeneTaUy Fpeahingt about liiUft 
but rather more than half, tho uianiAgefi in AtW are botWEeU people of the pame 
generation. Marriage with ot mau ia now next comtoou^ but rnamage with 
t?ki ia /airiy cottunon also. Marriage with uvii! (mother e tather b siEteT, a potential 
wife of the father^s father) ia nofc bo very imcomiDoiit and I have met with a good 
numboT of instanctsfl of tluF marriage at the present day» 1 have not met with any 
of iL idim manymg bis uhM two generationfi below (daiighter^a daughter)- Sitnilnr 
marriageH in Bauro will be reierrod to later. ^ 

Marriages such aa these expLdnt perhape^ the varying ime of the term oreAa hi 
Aioai. It will be remeinberod that in East Aioai areha means (1) the wife oi the 
motherift bKither, (3) the wife of the aietoV eon, (3) the husbanil of the eiater^fl 
daughter. But in West Aioai it is used of the Btepfathor, the mother's scwimI 
huBband. After the father dies the mother marries again a much younger nmr^ 
about the flame age as her eon (io 1 was told)i and he is called "nijs might 

be the result of a mniriage being commnn in which a muii mamed his 

“ gramlmothcrH” 

HoraRAMF (1) 

! 

Tjim (a) + Samom (3) EAAwmtr (4J 

ToBolm |6) -h (6) 

+ (TJ 

The above m an actaal pedigree ftom a small bush viUage. Toroani (5) caJli 
Hotmamii oAoro (IjroLher-^indftwJj no doubt heesuse Toroani s second wife, Kara (7), 
is also his gfnndmother, wiser Boteiamij^s sister. By hia first wife. Bam, Toroani 
has four children* but none by Kara, who was a compaiativftly oM women when he 
married her. Buaweri (4) would call Kara (7) (ifsAa, becauae ahe is the wife of Iur 
mnu t though she is not lU^tMally his mother, she is tnu to bmi (father's sister). In a 

A ffid« eoaly^ti w^iild jphaw. I thiak, mnre laurtiagea between [m msm wjd one Iw eaJlii 
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«niukr Runner li ia poesiLls tlut bid Rctnal ma might on his father's destb marrv 
a nun who has tn&raed Hnaweri'B man (auter's daughteij, and who would therefore 
be of a different clan to Haaweri and his mother; her new husband would before 
the nurruge liave been'her granclson, sad if liia father were the daofa i\{ Hanweti, 
but cnnaideinbly older than he, the second husband might be abont the age of the 
son. This will be clearer with the foBowfng imaginary pedigree-_ 

Hon (11 + £im (2) 

(MwD»i I (Aoiirol 


SaSOBI (3) llA4W»ai (4J 

(Amaeo) (Amaeo} 

Toao (S) + EaniAke (fi) 

(AcElilM) 

Toro (6) will call Kara {2} Kete. Toto also, by manynig Kamake f6), will become 
«niAo to Haawed (4). If, then, Hute dies and Kara becomcB Toro's second wife, Kara's 
second husband, a much younger man than Hote and perhaps about Hanweri's 
age, will be still h» arelin. Such marrisges may have been couimonei in the west 
of Azoei than in the Bast, and even if they ccosed the name arefto might remain for 
the eecond ami younger husband of the oiothpr. At least llda seems a posaible 
expIanatioiL AAoro, which Is a gcnerol term m East Atom for a relation by marriage 
of the same geuciation of cither bci (oJlaro also means a marriage feast}, has been 
specialised in West Arosi to mean a relation by marriage of thesaniesexagenemtion 
higbor or lower, the father of the wife or the fmsbnnd of the daughter. If a in«n 
marrieBa woman he calls uta, a woman she caIlA^e (dBughti>r} w'ouJd before marnaga 
have been his sister, and his daughter's husband will be of his own generation ; if be 
marries a woman he calls pars, a man hia wife calls ama, father, before marriage 
will be A man he calls bjothei. so that it would bo natural to use ollaro, formerly a 
relation by marriage of his own generatinn, for his wife's father or bis daughter's 
husband. But this would ecem to apply equally to relations by marriage of the 
opposite sex, for whom oAoro is not used, but only Aunpo, which in East Arosi means 
a relation by marriag g one generatioa removed of either sex 

In smuepartsof West Arosi the chDdren of the mother's brother oiv culled pare; 
being put a gencrarion lower than their true place, probably because maniages 
with s wife of the mother’s brother or his widow were very commoii j they ore 
fairly oommoti still, though maniage with the younger sister of the mother's bmther'e 
wife is usual. Uornsge with the father's brother is common, not, however the 
actual brother of the father. 

These anotnaloua usee of toims aeein to he found chiefly in West Arosi the 
Arosi terms are used more aimply. But evidence does not show maiTiages in a 
higher or lower gencmticjn to have been lesa oommon in ~'»t Arnsi, la a]] tbs 
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pedigrees ilie terma will be found to have, or appear to have, YaryiBg tneaninge, but 
this ifl due to the maffiiigefl made m each partictdax ciifle. lu the caaee noted above 
the meaning of ^irfAa, aAdro haa actually altered, baa been oontrarcted in 

cneanin^ and enlarged j haho has been epecialibed and ait added in West Arcsiii 

* 

B. Avoida/nce, niw? Mutual IhUiss of Reives. 

Common to aU parts of Arijai are restrictions upon the mtereourae between 
actual bTothoT and aiaten Tbia is natural aa thev cannot marrj^j and free intercoum 
means poeaibility of marriage ; the reatrkrtions ate not nearly ao eevere as in Banco* 
But in Arosi tbeae reatrictiouB are oxteaJed to croae-coudna (who many in parte of 
BauTO), thougb there seems on the surface no teaE£>n why they should not loam^j 
as they are not of the same datn Yet it may be tha t these lesLrictioiiB indirectly stop 
marriage between near mlatiorLS. It is usual for a woman to marry a man she calk 
ama, imd if thk awia were her actual father a brother and then bier she married 
her husband's sistor’a son (apparently these two marriagcB are frequently made 
in this order), this would be a marriage between cruss-cousms; but if oroafl-cousin 
marriage were impoaadjle^ so would bo the marriage with the actual brother of the 
father. At any rate in Aioai a boy uiuat never speat to bis creas-coubin: if be 
wants something from her he must get a friend to go and ask for it ; he must never 
play with her l if they meet by chance on a path she will et^ aatde into the bush 
to let him go bv and they must not look at one another; be must never take f»d 
from her even tf he ie liungijp nor must he eat food she hoe cooked; if she is in a 
house he docfl not go in, but stands near tie Iiouse^ and when she observes 
him she goee out and then he can enter • he must not go onn voyage with her in a 
canoe or boat, and he must be very careful never to touch anything of hers—her 
bagi lior lime-bfix, her sleeping mat, nr to tread upon the ksti The meaning of 
these restrict ions is quite piamJy seen when it is remembered what the mark of 
betrothal is in AfnsL If a boy feeds a girl and she eats the food this k consent to 
mttr ry^ and if affeersvank the girl wishes to nmiT}' someone eke., half a fathom of white 
shell money tnupt be paid : in the coflc nf young people it ia only half a fathom, with 
older men and women a whole fathom; and exchange of bap is a public sign of 
agreement to marry. S^i cross-cnufiiii marriage is very eartfnDy and Btrietly 
forbidden. 

No doubt there are apedal functiona for different rektivee, but I know Httk 
of them. 

The wifiu, mother's hiothcXf stands in a very cloen rdationship to his sister's 
children. "When be diea they ehote the property^ though some of it gfios to hb 
btfithem. A boy mU maHy hk Tinck*#i widow oi her younger rister. He is expected 
to work in Us tmcle^s gardem and may freely take of his uncle's poeiBefflons. If a 
boy wishes to go to achi>ol or to recruit oa a plantatimi, the unde'a peimisaion is 
asked. If he wiBkes to mnrfy, he kMjks to ik imck to make the arrangcmcntB for 
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tbe piixcho&e of the wonum he deaLrea for hie wife (from £8 to flU ie the price aowadaye 
m Arosi)^ The uncle takea a part in the eerics of leaata marie for isma M diiliireii, 
including that at ’which, the naiDe ie giTen, end in the initiatiun of boys. When 
the actual hn>t!jor of the mother diee, hie jw^pLci^' Ehavea a hue actoi^ hifi head from 
ear to The reiatjou betwe^ the Vwq ia a free one: there is no cnna’traint, they 
joke with eacli other. 

A widower {mani^] ehavea the whole of the back ot his head when his wife 
diea, giving Idin mthcr the appearance of a crewed cockatoo, Bcmt young fellows 
ut Wa&go did this lately becaiifie their tmclea either oonld not get them ’wi’rea or 
were la^ about dcong ao^ and the result was very satiefactory from their point, ol 
view, 

A widow (nao) abaves her head completely for a months and tien allows hori^ 
sontal bands of hair to grow otic at a time till her head is again completely covered. 
This is aiao done by a widower. They algo fapt^ hmriri (widow and widowerb The 
widow eats nothing at all for ten daySp and then only coco-nute for a months after 
which the fast ia gradually relt^xed, but ncveitholess lasts twenty years 1 or until 
she marries again. The ehildren merely fast from eotno particular food for a time. 
A widcjw goes about in a cimiching attitude, coveml hr a kind of cowd of plaited 
hwvmu; that of a widower le formed by a nimiber of broad Icavefl of a plant, 
sewn together and held in cowl shupo over hfa head atnl coveiing his whole bodv. 
Esch also wears strung round the neck long stringH cif email black striped gastropod 
ahells; if tho hnaband wua a muioc fnha, the widow^ wears these rouiid her ankle 
also. A widower doea this too, only wearing the ahella round his ankles if his wife 
waa a 

For two or three weeks after the birth of a child the father guards himself care¬ 
fully from the sun and from the cold wind which cornea up nightly from the rivisr 
vaUeysp ajwl from the pain* He m careful to do no hea’py work, and ftsjjccially not 
to cany anything heavy. 

When children to many, the first child is at the dispcaal of the father, 
the fiecf>niJ of the mother, the third of tjio father, and so on. Their conficnt must 
be obtaintnl, biit only in the caao of the children in ’which they hov^e thie apeoioJ 
int«£est. If tha second child ie marrifed, the father ie not aaked far hia conatint. 
Thifl ajipUca equidly to boys or grrls. 

Polygyny ia cominon, but though there may be Eva or 6i3c wives, two is the 
usual numhCT. Polyumliy ia alzwi common, if it can be called true polyandry; a 
tnmi ghrefl money ami goes and Uvee with married couple. Often, it fa Baid, be 
has no uceesfi to the womam and lives with ihEui merely to have someone to cwk 
far him md help in the garden work : but if he wiahee to have access to tho ’woman, 
he may do so on payment^ and will have children by her. In some ^illsgce. there 

* A lucitiiFo oi *^WiriowB Uemmfng.'' in Newtoa^i Far (hiinm (p. asO), DLEufat 

rvpfBSRTit Aroi widaw*. 
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aifl tliroij or even fciiii mcQ Uvliig tlius with a Kfouiiu, but tievei moio! aiuJ aH tlis 
childxoD born Ate coofliiloE’Ctl to bo tJio children of iko fir&t ktifibaiid. 

1 b tho phyaicAl fact of ffttherliood rwjogmMd i At tte picwnt day probobly 
it IB. If tiiB t^strn be aeket] for the cuirtom of burriug alive tb* fiiat-bom cLiW, 
who )B oflUfti uAulwcu ot thickhead, the aloiofit njuveiaal reply ib that thU ia becansa 
the child ia not likely to be the nuLn'a tme child, but bom to the woniflu by aoine 
other man. But there ore certainly a numbci of facta on the other bide ] and the 
embryo (Atwiaijn) ia BaiJ to be put iuto the womb of women by an odaro named 
Hflu-di-bwari, wbo liveB on n moimtaiii in Mnmu fiouiid in (juadalcjinar (Maiau 
Sound is where the apirite of the dead go after death), or by Kjaurhba, a anakc apicit, 
of whom Mr. Drew and I wrote in our former paper. 

9, — Apparent Coit/tiS'ion in the Use of T&rmt. 

1 should like to refer again to the diveraity in nani i r i g relativee which 
occuTB in Aroai pedigrees. Suppose a pedigree is obtained at aome Buch 
village as Onetere, tJie father’s aislcr of the infonnant is perhap called i«« 
(os hoppened in the hrst I got there), and is elnsacil with the grandmother no 
doubt if one went away from Onetere with thia one pedigree obtauied, one would 
report that at Onetere a dhto calh his fathei'e sister uue. But in the next pedigree 
obtitined the father’e aister is called ino. At Another village the mothoi'a father 
b called whw) in the first pedigree obtained, and in the nest iwdigtoe he ia called Out. 
The vaiying use depends upon what marriagw have taken place among the people 
named in the f»edigr(jes, and as a man may marry his “ sister ” or his “ brothcr’e 
daughter ” or his “ father's siEtcr " or his “ father’s mother." while a woman may 
marry her " brother ” or her " father’a brother " or her " brother’s son ” or her 
“ son’a son," nnd any or oU o ithe&e marrisgea may have taken place in the particular 
pedigree, and each will haie aome effect in altering the terms used, naturally these 
terms will seem to put some of thuee named rtlstivcly too high or t™ low. If only 
one sort of marriage were taking place and it were taking place unifotmJy, the tenne 
would be regularly and uniformly afferted ; but ae this is not the caes, tho rtsuH 
OU the terms used seeme at first sight merely confmaon. since they have not a fixed 
meaning, and vary from paiigree to podigroo. Howevor, these marriages which 
Beam strange are after all not the ni>rmai ones i in at any fate about half the 
marriages the man haa married in bis own generation o " sister " of anotlwT elan, 
and the woman in her own generation a “ Ijorjther " of another clan, bo tbot the 
proper value <if the termn is liosily obtained. Perhaps " generation ” is not tpiite 
the right word to use, for such marriages as those mentioned, like a fault in geology. 


Perhfkpi froUft motber J]a^iiJ[ 3 nLwri-ed ber fiithnr& brfftlic5Tr so that liiH fattier ■ Bitter 
]fi hu iiiatber's i.citlusr. 
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have brought difierent fitrata on a Tevd, so that children hrought tif* together, and 
therefore of the same generation, am in terminology of diffnent geberotions. 

If we regard San Criatoval alone, them appear to be two waya in which this 
appearauL-e of fsuJta in the gonealogica] atrau could be esUBod. Kr»t, they may be 
due to the actiml marriage in the far past of people eeparated in age and not merely 
In teiminology, ci]<1 men uianying women really oeb or two generations below tbom, 
or ycfnng men women one oe two goneratiouft abovo them. If this were long con¬ 
tinued the gene&Iogiral etmta of different geuentions might in time come to u level, 
or appmsimatclv to a level, ae regarde age between people fieparated a genemtion 
from each other. Thin is Dr. Rivers’ eiplaaation of such marringes in 
Seconrlly, tho preeent state of things might conceivably be due to sneh a svstem of 
adoption as that practised in San Oistoral. It has been ciplaincd that Adoption 
of young people is comjuun into the place of the father and ubjcIo. Such a sjwtem 
might lead to tbo appeamneo of mamagcfl between people two genexations apart, 
and might lead to the alteration of relative terms, as in fact it docs at the present 
day, n boy adopted to bo another boy's grandfather, but who is younger than his 
grandKon, being actually called biotbei or grandfather. 

C.—Tot Biuso DjBTfiicT, 

I.—Bouro Soeiid Divtsions. 

The Baum District is much larger than Anml The name should strictly bo 
Bwauro, but the form Baum has been so long in use that 1 have kept to the latter. 
(H wo are to follow strictly native lernis, Ugi ahimhl be DH.) Tho rivers of Baum 
arc fairly large, and rise, like the Amul riverB, close to tho sontb coast (tho old core 
of the ielanc} is found there, a core of hard quartritos aud other old rocks 
bounded by a line of volrnnir: hard rocki, which form the steep clifis of the 
south coast) ; they thou flow first north-west and then north, till they come mil on 
the north «wst, Bimilar r-riatiouship terma fbUow the riTors, rather than 
the ooaet, a fact in cooiormity with the triwlition that the Abarihurihu 
inunigiBtion followed the river valleys: It may themfore be the case that tfip 
central people are the laleat oomera. m™ one hirufi to Baum after ouuaiilciriug 
Arasi, one win a diflerent riviliaation. At first this is not very apparent, especially 
on the coast. When Mr. Draw and I wrote our paper, we said that oxognmniiB clans 
gencrafly in some iramber*. with, mothenluncent,” are found everywhere in finn 
Cristoval, in aQ the villages known to tis " : and, after daRcribirig the dans of Amsi 
wo adiled, " exactly the same state of thingB prevails ir the division of San Crmtovnl 
callefi Baum. For eminipk'. st Rafurafn there were formerly, aii the older people 
remember, cloven clans, tumuAtawn, Amwea, Uraua, Mwara, AdurO, Aopa, 
Pagewa, Fhri, Kari, Kafiko, Am ha. Ilcre, however, all have died out except the 
first ihiee. This state of Ujinga prevails at Fagnni, Mwanihuki, finmatori, on the 
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oout, and in llufl biiBh TiUagea, find in fact cToryTvliejje whoio we havit been able 
to mate enquiriefi." Ve atbled, ludeod, that “ Atawa and Amwea aeem to underlie 
tte other cluna,*’ but my own belief at the time certainly wae that Baum did not 
differ much from Aroai in wieial oeganiaatioe. In 1015 1 wrote a paper tor the 
Southerfi C/oje Log, which wae printed in 19 IT, and by that time had modified 
my opinJoa, or rather reverted to my earlieai iinpreBaion, that this woe a dual region, 
for I wrote: “ The BauKJ people have ont a number of oUna like the Aioai people ; 
in most placee there ajfo only two, celled fri*wiu or wwt* i nuni: one of these ie called 
Atawa and the other Amwott. Some times, however, there aio other chum, the eamo 
as the Aroei ones—the shark dan, the octoinm clan, and bo on i hut they are always 
spoken of oa Rub<livisions of Amwoa or Atawa, and often where they once existed 
they have died out now. The real division of eocicly* in Bauio is into Atawa and 
Amwea.*’ That fairly repreaents my prtssent opinion, esrapt that it was an error 
to write that the Bauro dans are the eame as the Aposi ones : some of them are, 
but these are seldom found ; and the two 1 pave afl examplee, the shark and octopus, 
are not Arosi elans at all. 

Of the Rflfurafu elans mentioned (Umuji, Mwarii, Adam, Aepa, Kafiko, and 
Aruhfl), Mwora and Uraua ate both found elsewhcrr in Bauro, but only Uraua ia 
oomuion, Pngewa (shark), Fan (niy), Kan [octopus) are found to the coat, and 
Pagewa is f-nmmnn trVRtywhere, even occiirriTig in some bush viUages and at Uhiwa. 
In Baiuo pieninaula itself there are now four clans, Atawa, Aniwea, Uraua, and 
Aiaha, hut at moet villagoa only the two first. At Pagani the same four are found. 
On the south coast at Marogn [Just otbt the Arosi border) the same four clanfl ate 
found, and also Mwaia, Aopa. Bora, and Ataro. But going caet, at Pwepiau, a 
bush village near the shore, only Atawa and Amwua are found. This ia the case 
alflO at Paiigina. At Haununu Atawa is also called Arata, and besides this AmWea, 
tiraun, and another clan called Mama, itro found, Betwocn there and Santa 
Anna. Atawa, Amwea and Mama are the elans. In the hush villages, however, 
especially in the centre of the ioland, T have so fur never found any flan except 
Atawa and Amwea, which are ahvaya present, while on the eoapt the other clans aro 
frequently called divisions of these two. The position is, therefore, that on tho Arosi 
border of Baum some of the Aropi bini totem clans arc foaml in the middlo of 
Baum, along the cfjost, some of the Aroai dans and some of theflsstoju (Santa Anna 
ftTii'1 Kahiia) aquatic toteru clans are ftamd [this applies to br>th coasts); at the cast 
border of Bauro only the aquatic totoni ciana are touml. In all caaes Atawa and 
Amwea are present, and in the central maiii mass of the island in the mtarior, usually, 
at least, oulv thepe two are prtiseut. I believe also that if a coiisus could bo taken, 
five-sixths of the p<tiple at least (if not more) would bo found to belong to Atawa 
and Amwea. It is dtfScuIt to make others at a distance feel the fore* of ono^s seuae 
of a soda! atmosphere, btrt T would say emphatically that tho social atmoaphere 
of Banio is tlmt of & dual community. Atawa and Amwea are tha only divlHiouB 
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of importain'o in noiiyo eatunatioii; UiRy are the real basia of society^ and Hamo 
IB at lewt aa dual in eJmriicter an ilota. 1 doubt whether any cku eacept these 
two js at alt wjdiiSpreii<L Artiha is idimtifieti with Atawa^ or called a rabdiTisioii 
of it, aa Vraiia and Fagewa are of Amwea. The oibot clans Iibto only a few people 
here anti there, and thi!ir pjeetiue. J iMilievc, ia mate lit,fly to tie due to’the occasional 
purchase of wives from a diflfcanco, whidi has always taken place, than to any con¬ 
siderable Settlement of totemistje people along the BaTiri> coasts j or the totemietio 
jieupk may have settled along the roast only. 


2 .—flJuJ 

But there are some good reasuns for thinfcijig Auwa and Amvrea both diCennh 
from anti older than the totem elans of the two ends of the iriimd. 

If the tumice of the dans are observed it will be seen that they faU info throe 
classea: (1) names of animaja and birds, by fat the mwl common; (2) name* of ploooB: 
Mwata, UkwB ; (3) names with a definite meaning attachftl to them: Jruia," geest,*’ 
the chiefs clan; Adaro, “ ghost ” (these are the only two examples of thin third 
ckflB}, ThiK last is a ckn that came fmm Malaita ; but Atawa and Amwea ora not, 
ao far ax is known, the noma of any hini or animal or place, nor do the people 
themae)v4« attack any meaning to the names, though doubtl«s they have s meaning, 
that they ^tajid apait. 

These two have no totem, and thet* two alone. Every other dan has a totem 
and tcBtrict.ioiis connecied with it. It ui true that in one place in Kahau, Atawa. it 
WBB saiil, couhl not cat the pale yellow coco-nnt, but it ts ram to hear of any such 
Katriction. Amwea are sornet™ identified with filwa (EuakeJ, and then ate for¬ 
bidden to kill or eat the fumko and sacrifice to it, and where Amwea arc not idcuiiSed 
with Mwn there is otcasionally a v-ague belief that the ckn has something to do with 
the niuke, but I think Lheie may be a reason for this, to which i shall mtam later. 
Generally speaking, it may fairly he said that these two clana have ni> totems, and 
in this, too, they stand alone. 

Them two clans alune have tnnlitianfl of hostility to one another. In Bauio 
many plates are pointed out ntair villsgos whitiL were tho regular meeting places for 
fights lietwecQ Atawa and Amwea ; there is one sticL at ITaununu between the point 
and the village of Irafon. There were formerly regular dan fights between these two, 
and the tradition of hostility between thui two moieties is very full nml Dnix^crsally 
hehl in Hanrrt, and is bosnl uu real or sup^KMied pbyaieal and mental difEeTeiice& 
hetweeii the mcaeties. It is said tliat Atawa people are " hitter ” in p hameter a 
somewhat Vague expreseioa, and at, the same time more gentle than Amwea and 
cleverer: and they are also more talkative, while Amwea are silent and morose. 
Scree, and fond of fighting. Atawa arc fair and Amwea dark. The Brnrh on the 
palms of the lianda, ajul the shape and rixe of the feet, are ilifierwrt. Atawa have 
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three Imes oa the pulm ami small feet and hands, while Amwea liave four linca and large 
feet ami Lnndfi. Atawa are Bald to be tba superiors ami to stare boldly (I auppofle 
that means have a confiilenT. headiij;}. 

Then there are varioiiB ragnJationa ami ciistoins relating to the twr* moieties, all 
in favour ot Atawa. Thus people taken in war are enslaved, but only if they be 
Amwea ; an Atawa must never be a slave nor must he ever be bound,* 

In San Cristoval there are two kinds of buying and eelling of human bemga, 
r^rdeii with vay differeut feehngp by the people. It ia quite usual to boy boys, 
partly to increase one's power (*' happ)’ is the rnnh that hath his qiu>cr full of ihontt 
ho shall not be aahamed when he speaketh with hie enemy "), partly to get a useful 
bdper in one’s garden, and partly because, owing to rnfantidde and otber reasons, 
families are pitifully small, and the people would die out if they did not. buy children 
eUewhere (Malaita is a tovourite market). Dr. CUdrington drj’ly remarks that these 
hoys “ appear to be by tnideis called slaves, becauiio they are bought; the people 
theimselvcB e»ll them their children'’; and ho might have added that they also call 
them their fatbeTs, grandfathers, and unclee, since they are often bought to roplece 
those relatwes. But such buying is fevmirabiy viewed in native opinion, and the boy 
bought is treated in all reapeets ns one of the family: it is amply ailoption with a 
money pavuient. }i<iTert.helesfl, there are real alaves, people gui Itv of sotjous offenree 
who ore sold away to ptacea at a distance, snd people captured in. war. Such slaves 
were kindly treated, but oouJd lie killed if a hmuan seerilit e were needed in building 
a new house, launching a new canoe, or at the death of a ^‘hief . Now no Atawa eould 
be enjflami. This is the difierenre in statns which strikes a native most, and about 
which all agree. Amwea men jumI women may bo, but Atawa men and womeu never 
must be “ bound," or "soy,’' or beaten or subjected to indijsiiities. When at a 
feast considCTohle licence is allowed in the mar ter of women, thie only applies to 
Amwea women. Marriages take place within the moiety, and arc duly punished by 
death or fine or more uuiuJly by selhug into elavory, but this is done only in the case 
of Amwea, for an Atawa who eommitfi euch crimes tuny Only be acoWed. If it should, 
indeed, happen that on Atawa is enslaved or illtrestcd iir killed, all the Atawa, even 
from a conaiderable difltauco, come to avenge their clansman, but Amwea, though they 
help their fellow clansmen in their own viUagts in such cares, dn not help ihos* of 
distant villages.’ It is said villagefl were onco divided between the two mcneties M 
they are now in Santa Anna between the totem clamt, with a path between the 
tWD portions; Atawa and. Amwea kept their gnideas separate and planted thdr 

* B»t this may to a plijHieo: penallaxitr. Tto Pakilsha of 3Jew Tielwd, who ■tern to 
TvpieBmi tikL- Al^wo, are Boid to bftTu pTOiMUDg:eTcbrowp. 

* A oaold hvtft bccoum ik bIavis in BAviiiii, 

* Lately nt Toftia a min Wfilim atmtTk liiii wife, uid to tic Imult alw 

hcEwl * r Wetaf Ik wu Ainwaa And bIib At awa, uid tlit Atnviv nil oltifi p tie ci' baI took tho matter 
up iijid to IdiJ Weturtus whu finally paid a heatf? fiilo. 
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coO!>xuta ia differeat pbcra. 11 people nfe tnviilJIiig ulong felie tuirrow tracka which run 
through the foxoBt it ie u traditional saytag: ** Let the Atnwa go fimt and the Autwca 
loUo w them.** There ie a ctmous cub tom among the diildren: ii two or thieo 
are playing, all perhape Amwea, and an Alawa boy comee up, ho tiee a creeper rouml 
the necka of two of them, saying aa he doeaso, “ iTwinu «i tc^u',*' ** oneclan,” and they 
must nob remoTO the creeper till they have paid & fine of a hit of tobacco or a bat’s 
tooth or 8ome email preaent; and an Amwea boy doee the same to Atawa children. 
1 Ikst saw this in Baforafu, and did not understand it till, at Jlaununu, a nm^ ex¬ 
plained it by saying that people who married within the elan were strangied (or 
fined], and the children, imitating their elders like children all over the world, were 
jiluying this excellent game. The children will say in eport if they find that most of 
those present are Amwea, “ Come lab us Iq]] these Atawa, they are only a few,'* 
’When they travel by canoe the Atawa should ait apart from the Amweo, jmt aa they 
walk Reparatoly in the paths. Anil, finally, if an Amwea man adopts an Atawa 
boy, the boy remains Atawa after his adopterl mother, who is of enurso Atawa; 
but fthoiild an Atowa man odopt a hoy who ia Atawa he does not therefore become 
Amwea, but remiunB Atawa and ie called '* his father’s younger brother." These 
numerous traditions of hostility based on differemce of charotter and race, and of 
SKpenority cm the part of the Ataw'a over the Amwea, ore on^ found in the case of 
these two ctana, and one fails to hear of anything of the sort among the totem ; 
if there are any such traditifms among them they are not prominent. In this matter 
these two stand quite alone. 

We must noto the fact, too, that these two clans are found aU over the iflluTifl, 
and that this cannot be said of any other dan. Tlie Santa Anna dans do not extend 
vary far west, not even bo the western potbLaas of Bauio. nor do the bird clanu of 
Amsi extend east much beyond the bordeni of Bauro. and the few Iteuio dans not 
found daowhere, such as the Octopus clan, areveiy limited in ninge, hut Amw'ea mid 
Atawa are found not only in Santa Anna, but &om there throughmit the island to 
Abauro m Arod, and in Ugi, and even in Ulawa, Amwea ami Atawa occur again.* 
They are indeed identified with other dans in certain places. In Arod, Atawa is 
identifier! with the chid-pUn. Araha, which is also called Ilada, a natnrul identifiention 
when, the oupenority of Atawa in native opinion ia taken into account. AThore 
Arahn occurs in Bauro it ia redconed the eame as, or a dlvisioiL of, Atawa, hut in Santa 
Anna, Atawa is identiited with Hwn. the snake dan. So, too, Amwea la identified 
with Maroa in Santa Anna, hut distinct from Manm at Napaaiwui on the south 
In Aroai, Amwea is identified with hfwa (the clan identified with Atawa in Bauro], 
and there is some tendency to do this in Baum, where there ia no MwS dan, by saying 
that Amwea should respect snakee, and has some conneetjou with the bthiL-.. ; bat 
this and the identification with Mwa may have a natural explanation. In this 


' Tha onlT eltn comparahTe In lt» wide nage it the Ps^wa w Shark 
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identifidition now with one dan, now with another, At^wu flnd Amw^ atnnd 
alano, 

Tliionghont BaiirOj too, when totem cImla sro fottuil, it is toit tjBual to claea 
them a& Dnere bfanches oi Atawa or Am’wca. I, myself, adopted into the Am wen 
olon, have been tanght to regard Uiaiia cUo people ns a branch of Amwea {they 
originated with an Amwea woman who wa& oamied to Ulftwa in a hood). They are 
often caUed Amwcu^ but when it ia d^ired to be paxtieidar are called Uiauoi, as it 
were a family within the elan. If jieople are not a branch of Atawa or Amwea, then 
they are considered foreigners Idee the few Pagowa {gbiirk) people,* In treating 
other clans La this way Atawa and Amwea etond alone. 

These f^tfi show that these two, Auwa and Amwea, are viewed aa difierent frtiro 
the nmneroua other dona oi San CristovBl, No claaB have such a body of tradition 
of mutual hofftility and of oppe^tion in character and physical appearance, and in 
atatiis In Bocnety j; in lact^ Ho other ciaJia have any such tisniitioiis these alone have 
no totemlatie charactor, and their wry names are difierent in choxarter and somewhat 
mvBterjoiis. Their distribiition oil over the idand^ and their iilentification with 
different clans st different places, seem to point them ont as the oripnal and older 
people ; and it should be noted t hat the totem clans arc at the narrow end#, and along 
the cxi^aat, Intt Atawa and Amwea hold the central porticn. An argument of at least 
equal weight is derived iiem the conipflnBoa of the languages of the different 
portions of the ifthmiJ ; it m not poeaible to coosider It fully horc, thcrugh I give 
one or twi> illtisttiv Lions, Generally speakingt it may be paid Lhat the language of 
Baurci appeaia to be an older form of AuationeeiBD language than that of Aroa^t 
both in its vocabiilaTy and in its grammar- It heara much the sam-e relation to Atoei 
that Melanesian languages in general beax to Polyneeiaii. It retains older and fuller 
forms of AustmiiPidaji w'ortfs, while in Arosi the form# axe simplified onrl havo often 
lost the Consonants, But the difference# of langnege make too wide and large a 
subject to embark on heiOj and the ilhietratiotia of the argumeiit from language I 
would give are of another kind« 

(1) Thf. Gong folk .—The large wooden gong# are tharacteristicr of Bsnro, end 
particularly of the lush villages in Bauro. It ia only in Bauio that there ie a full 
code of Fpetch by gong, where there are several score of gemg words. It is said that 
each [s nwketl by its own heat, and diere ore a great many gong tunee witk rhyming 
couplet# ctmncefcd with them w hich mean nothing in paruiular. But in Arosi otdy 
a few sentences are known, and I bavr? only heard two beaten out * Come here, 
and Bring pqddings ” ; but there ate a few more fproliHlly thsti a doren in all), 
a nd when a person dies, it i# sard hi# don wa# given by the gong, ^httugh this, I think, 
is doubtful Ihe inteiesiiiig point a bout tfccge few sentenrea is that thiy' are not in 
the language of Arow but in that of Bauio ; not exactly that of the pntent Eamo, 


^ P&gdwa iJjto Ls called a brocGlt of Amwesk 
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but vciry dfwdy aiUed tAi it, For cian^pk, Curoe be^e h. iu gong talk (and aidy 
in gong talk), Ragu whjt* the Baaro for^fiich ie Jtnffo mfu'. but the Ajxml is ifoi; Bring 
tile pmldinga " ia, in gong talk, Torccia &u£uffu. ■wliieik in Banro ia T&rea ptvei 

hut ia ordinaiy Aroei Waia i When 1 fintt ht^td tlieae T 

■aid to the people, Yonfl-retJiIldnig Baiiro Iwhicli the Anoei bualimen with 

whora I t™ Btaying, whose Tillfige wba thirty milen from any E^urr>ap<^1ring pc^^ple, 
would not fljlmit; but I reflect pd tifterwoidH tliat probably it was not inib^esil Eiium, 
but tho former language of Arnai before tke birtl dark people cm me, the language 
ijf tke peoiile fnira whom they got the gnng^^ Jtnd a bttle gong talk caTrfnlly treuKutcfl 
exactly m t hey got it. 

(2) Eukix rdjt.—To hl-k^^ ie to about across t he valJop fn>Tii village to \ilkge, 

and there are eeveml recognmed kuku, ns when a ebikl ia ham or u man djea. In tke 
taat ease tbo hikfi b as follows : inmi ara (oahi ijiufe tkia ia not Arosi, and 

tke meaning of taahim unknown^ jet the MUitence m Balrro, except tkat iaahi k nnfc 
understood there ; of the reel of tke eentence tho Bflun> equivalent ia K^e^^a inuni 
am - . mae^ wkile the i§ Garenai^oe ran ^ , , mue, the nieaniiig being 

** A son of Fimn-^ tbov . * - dieJ" It ir, T imppoae, the langimge of tke former people 
of Arodp and not merdly an old form of tke Aitm language, thiragk it may he that, 

(3) Langiiage of fAe Pwaronga.—In a former paper the little peupb or fames^ 

caUed ptraronga, were cleambed, and reaeonfl were given for thitddng tke acc^otmta 
of them were descriptionG of an aboriginal race, probahly the aboriginal race of San 
Crifltovid. In Bauro, whore t.heir talk k preserved, it kdejcribed aa being in the 
ordinary language^* hut in Aroei when their actual words are given^ they are Bamo 
words, or tho former language (as I Euppose) of Aroai^ for it is aligktly different 
from modem Bauro; tke fuiiy of the Wango tale saya : KakaTc wat K(^om 
mtra tage, 0aiinmom / which Mr« Drew rtiid 1 translated, ** Be careful, look only, 
btotherB f " but which might be more litemlly translated : Boys 1 Just look up 
there, your brotherR I The Ami eq^nivaleiLt of tliis ia “ So mimw / oww moi rwa% 
dbora moiii / ” Nor h the fairy’s talk i mere imitation of the talk of the neareat 
village of Bauro» Fagani {this was m Wong^i tale)^ far a FaganJ man would say: 
** U4r/ AuJbfte mwa imsciutru/ ” I suggest that the preset Arod 

people uilopted the fairiea (called jnturtSi^} when they &e:ttled m Arosip and so these 
fairies still talk the ok) language of the place. 

(4) Lan^tage ff Charms ojid Ch\ldren*s Gunwe#.^—Soma of these are in Ai™, 
but some oppfar to be in a knguagG very bke Eauro. Of couTBe it is pOfisibk that 
tlUB ii only an amhaie form of Arud, wbieh happens to be hke modem Eauro, but it 
seems more natural to eiplRin the hkenese to Baum by suppodng that the ehaxmfl 

Wife Tthos [rayt (tbis [wQrd|iii Ulawm La the AuftrAJiAn word *' ccMwe'" m n^tiTs 
draaa. In OdsioTal It Dertoiely hem nothiag to do witk tbq AuflWtuliui word. 

f Hioogli soiTw Bftj tbeir laagiuige wm im ultofiy foreiga Jaugcuige, aet like any now keowti 
in Siya OiiatonL 
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and gumeii were learnt from a people ainiilartotho Banro pccpio, among whomtlie 

binl islan people Bettleii i mch things charms mid game songs are carcfnlly 

learnt in their origiruil fotm. Many quite like modem Amai, but many agitin 

arc; in a language like modem Banro, the some kognago cm that of dmrms and EK>np 

of Baum at tho present time. A few ehjmiL& and aongs are perhaps ajchaie Aiofli l 

thev are neither modern Arofii nor Bauro, and aio unititelligible to modem mtiven^ 

Thev nmv' bo non-Mcliiuesiam 
^ ■■ 

(5) Rdfithnship TerMs.—In Wongo, and wattim are both oaefl for 

grauiifiithrr. Tiie proper Aiosi term seeme to bo uum; Wango sijema to have 
adopted the Banto torms with their imi&ciiime and femliiiiic prefisee^ ai^l is actually 
using M word with a feminine prefix mean grandfather- The won! for ^*and- 
mother seems to show a similar nee; the tme Aroei term seems to be tract but at 
Wango Imnie ia used, the Aerj^i word with the Baum leminine preibE, and at 
Makirn Jt 01 Wta^rie^ which seems to be the Bauro kamfyi added to the Atosi icrte. (The 
Arosi TiVw ifl Found on the RUith coast of Bauro for gramimothcr, where kmme is 
grandmother and wife-) Am iarc mid kare, found at Bin lor grand- 

chiid, ate Bauro terms whiqJi must eithexhaTo beau adopted from Bauro or from p<5ople 
similar to the Banro people who formerly bvod at Bin- But the most interesting 
term, perhaps, is ukiiAa. It i s impofleible to doubt %h&t the iki of this wonl is the Bauro 
masculine prefix; in Banro %paiha is a brotherdix-IaWp and a fiieber-m-law* 

Tflt in Arofli we find this word used for telstiojiB by mamage if the speaker 

is a woimm. Such a mode of uaDimg^ depoiiditig ou the sex of the speaker, is unknown 
in Bauro ^ apparently the term u^iAa hss hewn adopted from Bauro people, or 
similar people once in ilrosi, imd then used in the Amsi mamLer, so that a masculiM 
term hjv* come to bo used for women. It seems a natural explanation that an older 
terminology existed in nArosi like that of BanrOj but the bird dan people brought 
their own. adopting a few* Bauro teime, but not recognisiiig the force of the mas- 
culinc and feminine prefixes, which were strange to thcnii Theses of coarse^ do not 
constitute the maiu argument from language, but arc merely a number of mstances 
of the UBS in Aiosi of Bauro worda or wortis of a language similar to Baum^ in the 
drum talk, the iutu, the language the fairiesfl are supposed to use. the language- of 
some charms and children's games^ and some relationship terms j and such uistancefi 
seem to reoeivo a natural explanation if we suppose theee things to be the survividB 
of what the bird cion people found when they came to Arosi ^ they arc just auch 
things os would survive j nor are they likely to be borsowingSp for then wc should 
expect to find aimilar Arosi borrowings in Bauro. 

Taking all theae facts together, it seems a reasonnble hypotheaifi that Atawn 
imd Amwea, a dual eyatem, is the ori^nal orgamzation, not naly of Bauro, 
but indeed of all San Cristovol i older than the totem clans and not toteniistic. The 
totem cion people have over-run the narrow weat end (leaving only traces of the balk 
ftt til cuatOQM of the fomier people), the narrow cost endp and the outlying islets. 
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and bj pnidiABe of witab oe Bett kmeut eome si their cknis iaTe Bpread to the central 
partBj cspocJallj along the eoafita, without really affecting the social oiganizatioa 
thE?re. I bcheve the owst totem people of the ceTitrer whoso totem is not piWfi 
toteimsm, wore earlier tlmn the bird totem people, and are probiibly the “" Kava 
people of Dr. Bivers' book, They wore mther people with totemlalic ideas iban 
people with true totemkm. 

It is on mteresting fact that tho people of tJie two ends haTe always been more 
friendly with one another than with the people of the eentie. Santa Anna canoes 
visited Wango and Aroai as friends, but wore drooded as enemies along the Bauio 
coast, The^ Santa Anna people (like the bird clan people) have traditions handed 
down, and one of these is that a Bantu Annu chief named Karani went to Wango 
many geneiatiions ago (pechapa about two hundred yeoTB ago], and exchanged names 
with the Wango chief Matu, »o that he beemne Mato/’ and is so Temembered, 
Such a thing could hardly have happened between men of Santa Anna and Batuo, 
where, even to this day^il a Sanfca Anna canoe la the people all take to the bnahu 
The sepaiation between Aroei and Baum is very marked^ bnt Anc^ and Santa Anna 
are traditional friends. 

To assign meanings to the WDids At^twa and Amtoea may be little mute than 
gae™iig, but. at least a poesible, I think even a probable, meaning of Aiatta is the 
people of the aea^ at foreigners. means the open wa or the horiron* the sea 

far from land. Maiiau^ meana harbour, anil the Ulawa form ma ni shows the 
meaning to be “eye of the or sea,* JJn'aimm (A«'o is the causative prefix) 

means to point oul Co a person that he is a Ftrangcr, and not a native of the place/' 

Aiatta might well be the sea people,foreigners ^just as Englishmen are now 
called hetia, foieigneFS, from haha^ a ship),^ This explanation of the word eeems 
probable enough^ but it is more difficult to aadgn a meaning to Amum, and it is 
only very doubtfully indeed that 1 suggest Mic^ may tos cojinectcd with Afird or 
Mwaa^ snake \ the Amwes then meaning the snake people. It is often said that 
Amvvea have aometliing to do with snakes, and snake worship appears to be the 
original cult of Bauro, and may even date to a time when the Atawa had not reached 
San CriBtoval; if so, the abortgmals would call them the foreigners, and they might 
call the aboriginals tbc enake people. 

For it is hard to donbt that llirse are two peoples in face of tbeLr deffnite tradi¬ 
tions. T BuppTVie that the aboriginals were the Amwea, then came the Atawa people 

^ iTdaKi, originjkllT ■ra, mmy have Qome to incAO iJiore r w tbo Malay biiil (flvn) la fouiii] iii 
Mota as fi!eMl)ore)t and in San Cri^oval rat* aharej^ 

^ (in N$v freluid) Uas nuiietv rrwinhjing Atawa am colled PoMiabo^ ft la 

furloua that the firri torei^ to ochha to Lhc Banka worn called PakcUvii, a vord whoee 
mfi&nbk^ Ifl ankuown, C^. C-odr., Moia Dlirt. 

1 id uAcd of tdrd|;p or introduced thinge^—introdnt^eij In put tlaiipqi, no HaJxi is of 

th ngfl Iptrodaced lately; dro itiafaiM, not a tnie tiu^ nf tint place; dro ni a [ateJy 

Introdooed Tariety of tami. Vf. adaro %* mafatm (spinta) odaro distuigTiiabed fr&m khna. 
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from over tha seaj aj wjLlnng ^ ^rehme fonn of AufliKnuesianj the first- jntroductioii# 
perbapB^ of bh AiistFonosiiia tongue into Son. OtUtoval. 

Tn TTiJiny wayB tho inTsdiOg AoetronoHiaii Atawa were Eiapcrior to the aborigine] 
Am wftfLj cleverer and Hharpet or keener (so tro itiaj erplain " bitter and leea given 
to fighting; faiieE than the fieroep dark, and more tnorofle and Hilent people whom they 
found in posaesaion. But they ■were fewer, and therefore needed to lalJy to one 
aaother^E help if they were anywhere attacked by the Amwe^ ; and they were able 
to do B 4 from their greater unity, because they apoke one language, whercaB the 
aboiigiDiila (FapuauB T). spoke many, diaimcti from each other. The Atawap 
being few in nmabeTp would be glad to adopt boys as Atawa, hut they would not 
allow any of these adopted boys to become Amwea^ so they were either Atawa alter 
the [iKithcr, or again Atawa aa the younger brother ol the father. Probably at 
first they lived apart, one portion of the village being act aside for them.^ Thny would 
find it very noccasorv to keep up their prestige, aod never allow any Atawa to be 
enslaved or beaten^ or treated shamef u lly ; ther greater unity and superior knowded ge 
would enable them to hold their own though they were in the minority ^ and their 
language might becouie generuUy adopted, aa their condugp leading to greater unity, 
made the aced felt of a eominon language^ On joumeye they would naturally travel 
separately. 

Aavone who knows the Solomon Islands at the present day will see that this is 
in. many respeutB a aketch of the relation that existe between the Enghsh, the JJafea 
(ship-men) as the native callfl them, and the MeLaneeinns (Blacks) aa the English 
call the natives p the Htika clever, laireip aharper, the Mclonesiaii didleXp darker, 
elowor p the ijaj!:u few hut imitod, the Meioneaianfl in far laigct nmubers but divided, 
each village hoatilo to its neighbouru; the ifAtci with one language, the Mehmesiani 
with many t the ildJbu living apart, eatings alttiogi walking apart from the Moloncsian i 
but hardly a growing unity, though therein a growing use of the Haka language. It 
would seem to need fcho fZflfei in greater number, and with closer affinity in social 
ciietoroE to the natives, to supply an exact paralld; but otherwise the present 
conditions would only he history repeating itself. If my supposition is the truth, 
it was in San Crieto’^'^ a moiety of the dual people who brought there the Austro- 
neaian language now spoken, and the bird dan people came much later with a later 
form of Auationeaian speech^ The totem clan people would correspond with those 
whniUt in Jlelanesia generally^ Rivers caUs the KAva people^* not^ 1 think* with 
hia Betel peopln, whde the Atawa would belong to those whom he cralla the Proto- 
Polynesiane^ If the Atawa epoke an Austroncsian tongucp may not the Amwea 

* Tb? liTing ■port of thq Meoi claus may liave a oopyiug of what they fouad anioiig 
the dual when they first o^ved. 

^ The of mi&kiiig a druik from kara root was once praotiaed and Is foiuid amoiLg 

lome of the ord man of Al^i; but betel Dhewfng is ganaml in both Aroei and Baure. 
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hflv^ dooe tio Aim 7 Tke kiiguag^ qnii^tion is too large to go into in ttii* papfir, 
hut it may be said akortly that the languages of Bauru, truly AuHtrotieaian 
aa they are in ohaxaeter, have Bome elements both oi grnminaT and vocabulary wMeb 
Beem to be non-Aiiatron^ian, and that they even are in pcdie reepecta hm u^icaJly 
Anstronesian than thoee of Arwh beeidea being of a more urohaio type of Aostro- 
neeinn language. It plight be expected that the Amwea language may atiU eixiat 
eomewhere In the interior, but thiEseenia a vain expectation, as no trace of any non- 
Uchme^an language (such as that of Save) has yet been found. Homver, on a smalt 
island on the south coast, a spot w^hich Troold be the last to be reached by pcople- 
ooining from the north-east or north-west, there ia, or rather not long ago was, 
to he fonnd a language which is veiy difffirent from the Austroneeinn languages 
generally of San CrJstovul, This iplaiid is called on the chiiri Matap, but morau merely 
means island^ iind the r^l tmnie is Mamu wawa. There ia now no one living on it^, 
the last people having diaappeared some twenty yeara ago or mone^ in consequence of 
raids from the mamhmil^ raids which eeem to have been the climax to a long period 
of mvetejOLte hosiitity. Tkero is only one maTi gtiU living of Lhe ori ginal people^ 
and he ii an oldish man, and not likdy to live long; when he dies all knowledge of 
the former language of Mbtsu wawa will perielL I was able, however, to get some¬ 
thing of it from him on a short visit. The Ungnsge is quite unintelligible to the people 
of the neighbouring cemt and bas a peculiar singsong intonation. According to 
tradition it was taught to the thiidreu of the place by a pigeon.. Two facts stand 
out after an examination of the little J got from hinj 1 firsts many or most of the words 
aeetn to be merely ^uro or Aroni wards tiutwrpoeecl or careiesely pronounced* On 
the wheels the tranaporition is so regular that I began to suspect the whole kpgyage 
was an invention of some native genius, hut anyone who bnows Melanerians would 
agree timt this is Icsnlng towards the miraculous* Secondly, there was an clement 
utterly strange and quite unlike anything in Arosi or Banro languages. To ilhistrate 
the fast point a few word^ are given, and their Bauro equivalents :■“ 


EngUah. 

Marau wawa* 

Baufo- 

come in 

mirimi 

siri mai 

pudding 

mauia 

tatima 

hungry 

rioho 

hiaro 

yam 

fauni 

fia ufi 

tree 

sipm 

jntr'eigin 

come here 

otnnq/bi 

famf mai 

quick 


maniatm 

taro 

fuano 

ua oro 

water 

trunoi 

fuj icui 


But there ia a strange element, or one which seems ao: 
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Eii|rlish. 

e® 

no 

honee 

man 

Pronouns— 

I 

thou 

he 

we 

you 

they 


Iklnmu WHwa. 
karomo (tnd rago 7) 
fiwi 

mnnura (no ruma f) 

$eniinofm 


nd^au 

nauirina 

aim& 

tmromu 

mwaoH 

ftwno 


In the piononna thra^ seemfl to [>e no distinctloii between inclufiYe anti exelusiTC 
i II the first person plurei]. There m no article, and where words haTo been inverted 
the articio has been considered as part of the word. I took down a tale in the Ian- 
guage, which, with further iniormation^ must be dealt with in another paper ■ bufc 
this language must be either (1) an mventioti by a native some generations ago, 
u longuagie mode by metathesis of words of Arosi and Baino and the addition of 
pure inventions—a strange hypothesis! or (2) it containB a non-AnBtronesian 
element^ with Austtonesian words wrongly ptortounced, and uniformly m ! In thia 
latter case it may be wn have a trac^ of the ori gin al Amwea tongue. 

If the whole thing is an invention by a native, it is at least as interesting (and 
I ndeed perhaps more ao)* for in that case wie have a popnlatioiL of two hundred people 
on a small idmd spooking a language ijuite aiunteUigiblo to thdr neighbours, a 
language which has been invented by Eomeone in u previous generation by using 
eomotimes Bauro, sometimes Arofii» words a nd tmnspoaing them in a rough ^d 
ready fashioii, and then {to add yet another touch of mystery) either drawing on 
hifi ima^nation or on aoiae now lost stock of words to get a new set of pronounfi 
and some peculiar words for his new language I 


, Nok Ml Atmm md 

The statement that these clans are not totem dans is perhaps too strong. 
Atawa are often forbidden to drink the palo coco-nut. In the tale recorded 
by Mr* Drew and myself, when the serpent ancestor was idlkd, a coco-rmt 
sprang up, and the Eerpent^a daughter gave a nut to her child, sayings “this 
is your gmndmother,” and to her husband, Baying, **thia is my mothac*a 
blood/* This is a Banks Island atoryi but paraUd to the San Cristoval one, and 
in San Cristoval the first drinking nut is sacred to the Berpent spirit. Again, 
Atawa were ssid to be descended from a woman saved by a ira/Jhi tree {Etigenia), 
and Amwea are often vaguely coxmcctcd with snakes. Yet the totemism is vague, 

£ 2 
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uul, if it 1>« totenuHin, ifl serpent imd tree toteniiani, Wld quite unlike any ether 
totemiau) in Ban Crutoval. 

Z.—THr Bavra Rdatvmtkif fenni. 

The Banro teUtioaflliip syutem ia, like that of Aroei, a claBrnficatery syatcm. 
term indudes a number of people, and eroryone haa his proper rdationalup 
tann relatively to the rest, A atranger can be adopted, and then take* hia place in 
thia ayatem. and comra into definite rebtionaMp vrith everyone, and each relationBhip 
cartiee irith it certain dutiai and privilegee, bo that adoption pvea a nettled place 
Ln the soda! eyatem. Such a Byetem has a good practical aide: there can be no 
poor, there ia a cartaia commimity of gtwla^ and everyone haa definite and acknow¬ 
ledged cltums on other menibeTB of the community; there are, indeed, worda for 
the widow and orphan, but no widow or orphan con be destitute, for they, in conmum 
with the rent, have many bmtherH, tiaters, lathers, and mothcra with whom they 
can live without any buroniating aenflC of accepting."charity.” The eolidarity of 
the Baum community, buBcd. tm a dual syetem rf two moiedeB, ib greater than that 
of Afoai with its many ciaufi, and the dutiw of rdativen are more unmemufi. The 
atmoltpheie is quite difierent, and the relative tenna very different indeed. 
And Bauro ia much ksa homogenooufi: very eantideiable variety is found in the 
□ae of tenUB. But poatiMy the south coaet ahould be canaiderod eeparately. 

The following aru the idationship tennB msed in Banro, whether it be a man 
or wumau apeakhig, for, owing to the use of maeculine and feminine prefixee, the 
BOX of the speaker is immaterial, a marked difference from Ainet. The terms vary 
from village to village in some particulars. 

1. TennB applied to Males (prefix ws). 

(1) Ifomu, father, fether's brother, etc. Wama is sometimes uaed for great¬ 
grandfather. In direct address this is ntamio. 

(3) TFaupu,* mether's brother, etc. Its use for the hueband of the wife's akret 
depends on a particular form of maiTlage—with the sister of the mother s brother s 
wife. 

(3} IFnrAoti = uottpu the term, tfoupM is used only in the actual Batirp, nnd 
uanwm is mow widely Ufled at Fagani, Bafuwfu, and elsewhere. On the south coast 
both worda occur: waupu opposite Banro at Haununu, and tramou to the west, 
».e., the use of toiroa foUenra the rivurs. Ctftcu either word is used. Usually the 
profix is drtippal (but not with leoupa). In direct addreas^ ifoinuii. 

The Bon of the actual aistec ia called m(iu(ahu) feone. 

* Tiii «a oI a nui'a nuther’a fatbBf'a aiater [s uaupu ot hhauh, oud ocwTccMly the aaa 
of A miVs Ml tow's alator'a dvighter. 
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To the eaet of Batno matt or mo is foond, eo that viai^ is confined to the centre 
of the ielfUid. 

{4) TFouuki, TFo«n», Waoga . — ^Apparently all three words are nBod lndifi«ien%, 
but really, it le 6(ud, with slight sbodea of meaning, for two clasaefl- 

(L) Elder hiotber, generally induding all coueuib. 

(2) Grandfather, dther father’s father at mother’s father. 

In Bamo itself it is said that woura reaUy gives no senae of " elder," and might 
be used of someone yoimger than oneself. It is, in fact, used by the wife of an elder 
brother to her husband’s younger hiother, younger than hersed perhaps, but with 
a deBcriptive wonl itwnt added. On the other hand, in Kahna to the cast, urauwa 
is said to be nsed lor elder brother only, and vira (evidently the Bauro irowro} for 
graii«^fft rbar only, or at least for someone much older. Again, I have been toW that 
uonwi is used of a man’s own elder brother, and uJooja and uvura of someone else’s. 
Tbero seems a tendency in Bamo to prefer «oum« for grandfather and ihhiso for 
older brother, but on thn whole wauwo is most generally used for elder brother! 
thongh in practice, I believer, they are all used indifferently for the stat us of either 
elder brother or graadfatber. The vocative femn is Taiai. 

(5) Wa»i— 

(1) Yoiuigei brother. 

(3) Son’s sou or danghter’s eon. 

At Fagani it IB used for ddet or younger brother. 

When used for a gwmdehiid it has the descriptiYenaun kate, " child " or “ Kttle,** 
added to it. Tbua i«m» tu tore means " my cbiM-yoimg^brotber.” In Kahna to 
the east, however, vaai is used irfthout this descriptive word for giandehiU. 

(6) WoiAo, wife'a brother, sUter's husband ; at Fagani and on the south coast 
oppoeite it is alao used for cicss-eousin—in neither place can cioea-conBiiiB many. 
In direct address it is the on^ term (eicept the special vocatives) which is need 
without a eiiffiaed pronoun. 

(7) TTaAom, all male relatives by marriage of the seme generation, all kinde of 
brotbera-in-law. 

(8) IfoAunflO, all male relatives by mairisge a gencraticn higher or lower : 
wife’s father, danghtm’s husband. At Bafumfu. Pt. Kivem eaja, it is also used for 
the Other’s sister’s husband, and this seeme likely, but is denied. 

(9) Wonipuno, used at Haununu only for crcwB-consin ; but in the inleiior 
sod at Bafurafn the word is known and occasionolly used. 

(10) Wakare, son, a male of the generation below ; often nrcd without the 

prefix. 

(11) Vfareka^ husband of the father’s ristcr. 

(13) Wnierenio. " Kttlc father,” not the actual father but these cail€d[«c»!« in 
a classificiitory sense. 
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(I S) Wafifm, htusband. 

(14) Mwane, huebaixd • mwme in^ajia eoale, and takas no prefix, 

(15) Wax, busband or wife. 

(16) Wakikii, iwed only at Fagani for the eon of the motbor^s btotker'e dnugbtat. 

Owing to the difierent dmlects there ore difformcefi in spelling i ummo, tweme, 
at Parigina for tL^ama / umfa at Fagoni for xcaiha, etc. 

CoTteepondxDg to these mnsciiline tenns are feminme ones, all prefixed by ka. 

(I) Kaina^ motheTi etc. AJso foojid os faww, keina^ kdm. Emna may be uned 
for great-graiiilinother. 

In dbeet address, Ufa, ka^Uei 

(2} Kaupu, daughters of a man's aister. 

(3) Kammi, the same as kaupu. 

(4) ir 0 u:tfvi, Jtfluro, Jtdbi* elder aiater, grandmother, apparently correspoiids 

to j' kaaga is oocaaionnlly used. 

At Haununu the wife of the mother’s brother ie railed ftawrfl(tii) tfimi'ip On the 
nort h coast the wife of the eldor brother ia ako called hemro^iti) 4nsm% my elder- 
^ter-tnoni,” ^nd the reciprocal which ahe hbcb to her huabond^a younger brother 
is wuro(Jfeu) Inmi k evidently a descriptive noun or adjective, like ior^r in 

traA'(|:u) grand Finn ^ but ita uieaning is doubtful, I have been told it me&iifl 

** noble,” and m used of a chief in this sense j ordinarily the word mrans man 
(human being}, but iu Santa Anna it is used for husband or wife. 

(5) Kasx — 

(1) Younger Bister. 

(2) Granddaughter, but almost always in Bauio with the descriptive noun 

kar^ added. 

(6) KaiAa, busbond'a eiiisr. brother's wile; and at Fagani and the Eouth coast 
opposite it is used for enias-cousiiis (who cannot mairy], 

(7) Kaharo, female rektivefl by mairiage of the oame generation i wife^s sister, 
brothers wife, husband'a sktei. 

(8) relatives by man'isge a generation above or below { wifek mother^ 
Bon^s mfe. It is used at Rafurafn for the wife of the mcjfther’fl brother, and the 
some use is found at Hatmunu, on the opposite coast. 

(9) Kanipuna, croes-consm, at Bmmunu- 

(IQ) Ka&of^, daughter, 

(II) Kakarerina, ** little mother,"* nut the octuai mother, but other womeu of the 
same ptaudiag. 

(12) Karima, wife, 

(13) H^hme, wife; hiAms meajis female and dora not take the feminine prefix. 

(14) -on the south coast at Marogn and Tagmi means grandmothor 
(^. Aum ujoe, gran^lmother), but at Saununu kawae-kxni is the regular word for 
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wile ; jfcini is probably the IKLilsita word nieamng woman or female^ whiob. (as geni, 
gini, keni, ibni) it common in women’s nninet in San Cristoval. 

( 15 ) Wai, aife ; Jtauai was nted at Fagam. 

( 18 ) only found at Fagani, meaning the dauglitei of the mother’s biotber'a 

daughter. 

Tho fart ehotdd be made dear that there are shght differenceR from villoge to 
Tillage in the use of tefrms. 

Besides the above terms there ib, as in Aroei, a term ««Vwo, literally " to name 
foi K person who by niamage or adoption has more than one relationabip to 
the speaker i a Ttinn may be both his imm and waiAa, a woman both knsi and 
haura(ma) locmi he calls such a person wasotrvn or Jhtsotrua, so that he may uae 
one of three terms when speaking of some relation of hie. 


4 , The Maset^m* awl Feminine Frefixes. 

it is important to notice that, owing to the use of these remarkable preOxea 
to mark the sex of the person named, the sex of the speaker himself has not the same 
eStiCt OIL the use of terms as it has in the typical Mehmeeian system of AroeL Thus 
in Aroai doora means a person of the same generation and same sex as the speaker, 
and Arosi does not distinguish at all between elder and younger as Baiuo does. 
doora is represented in Baiiro by four dilierent terms, ihwi, Jmd, leaurd, and fnuni. 

The use of finch prefixes is. so fat as I know, unique in Melanesia, though there 
arc traces of tt in the lalands. The prefixes in fiauio are not only found with 

relatiomhip l iewns they are also used univerBally with names: the name of every 
man has ica prefixed, and the name of every woman has Ao.* In the cane of men 
these prefixes are often, perhaps usually, dropped, sa they occasionally are with 
the relationship temifi ; but with women’s uames they are almost invariably used. 

This use with names has a parallel in the Banks Group, In Meta and Metlav 
men's nnjnes very often have the prefix i«i, and in Santa Mbtiu the prefix we is used 
with men’s names, as much perhaps as in> is used in Bauro j the name with ice is 
the lull form, but the «>S is often dropped in oidiniuy conveiuatiou. Tha prefix «► 
is found with women’s names in Mota and olsewheire in the Bonks Gr<mp, but it 
may have a different origin, as have the Baga name prefixes, tan, mol, etc. { but 
the wo and ve of the Banks Group are probably a true parallel ami a sorvivs], in 
another dual r^on, of this form of nomenclftture. 

The prefix iro occurs in the indefinite pronoun looni, someone, iruiit are, 
this one, and probably in trero. used before numbers when a number of men are 

i Ifl uratoR [iL pctli^rses, anii in those of maBy lisroBS in old toloa, the prefixes are found as 
wai and leoi, a fact to be carefully notod. Th» SSanta Maria wt may be onginally Uwt. In 
Mots, UK mplaoei ko in old t4dc«. a;., odgui of ^ug«. 
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referred t* \ weru rm, two people i ificra orw. three people, and so on, which in proliably 
for wa ira^ ira being the thirfi pftreottid prcuiDiiii plnmh It is true wffra ia found in 
Aroei. and is ol only one pereoji, but* as is shown elsewhere, these pjTjfees am 
lomid in Acoaj terms, but used incorrettly, and arc* I believe, & lega<^ from the 
dual people of Arosi diaplaeed bj the bird ckn people. 

The prefix m is also used with a set of terms* found in Aiosi aa well as in Eauro, 
to which I have not hitherto referred, reciprocal coUcetive teraiJi, a related group 
of people being thus deaciihed. 

These are formed by adding the Tcciprocal in Affisj ha\ to the rektioziEliip 
teiiDA* sulhxiQg the third personal pronoun ploraP ami prellxmg ias. 

Thus wa-hogi-asi^i^, a group of people who are dst (uwt or Jbost) to one anotbe^^ 
or two people one of whom is u'tm to the othcTp 

IFo-Awp'upii'^a, a naan and hia nephew^ 

In Arosi^ Ao'i-omoda AoY-ixiuda, " the whole fainily.^* in aaking a mim in what 
relationship he stands to another, the proper iorm of Queetian le, in Arndj 
" Aai^tnJb-do ? " you two r' (taha ^ what). 

This reciprocal ift interesting^ as it shows the ejoatence of two AustrancsiaiL 
rcdprcxsal forms^ hagi and Aon, both forme, AoV and h<m (and also Am, Aort, and 
An), occurring in Arosi. But ae the g is the IfeUneadan g** a guttinal triU which 
is often replaood by r, they may have a common origim 'When this redprocal is 
used, the prefixes are prefixed to the redprocal and not to the rcJaticffiship term. 
Similar leciprocab are found in ITlawa and FL}i but without the prefixee. 

6. Tie BauTo Terms Uwa^ Aai, nnd Upu. 

The Bauro temui have been already giyea, but aometbiug more must be said about 
some of them. The interest of tii«i is twofold* first that it has equivalents in «t<j and 
ogOf and seeoudly that it ia used with two meanings : grandparent and elder broths 
or dster. It h used for all grandparcDtSp but this may be an e^rtenaion of its use, 
and the use would seem to point to a marriage of a xnan's elder brother with one 
ho calls grandmother* a marriage Rimitai to that now talcing place in Arcd. Uw 
IB probably originally eimply elder or old"i for it is lihliely to be the flame in origin 
with the Kji ttituo. Eddystone tuga, Florida the Banhs Islands tuga and 
Itj^, and perhaps the Malaita ntiaw, all meaning elder brother (the dropping 
of I is ehamcteristic of SauCristova] laaguages) ; and oga is probably only a variant. 
11 BO, either when the elder brother took the widow of hia ^thex^s father or cnarri^ 
a woman of her status, the tam came to be applied to the men of the father's father's 
standing, now the brothers of the elder brother* or the elder brother was mined 

^ This, perlwpav m merely a stiMx and not tlu |KOiiounH <?/« tJifl UIhwa mnd PolyaHion 
fomLH ui na- 

* From Ibe AuBtmnesiAO iua* eld^ €/» Mo^ua £ii Folynefla, 
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to tlie atatns ol a grandfathoT £i«m). Ura b no doubt the Clawa wia, there either 
elder or younger (and eoinotiniee Binularly used in Bauro), Rev. Vf. 6i Ivone oon 
aiders this is found farther treat in the Florida irord hda, Erieiid. Consideiing 
that this term aeoms to have rather a general sense, and may be used for younger 
brother, it is mth® enrioos to find at Toroa in Kahua that (evidently ovo mtb 
the masculine prefix) is used for grandfather. 

The use of «* kare lor grandson, while wi means son, seems explicable by the 
same form of marriage. It might, indeed, be natural to call the grandson atf», for 
»inro hiR elder brother now hsa the standing of tJie father’s hither, he himself may bo 
lifted up to be younger brother of men of that generation, and Jeare may be added 
to show that ho is a child-fl«‘, not an asi of their own generation and about their own 
age. But it would also receive a nalnrnl esplanation in the marriage of a man 
with one whom he calls granddaughter, Ms daughter’s daughter, ami though 1 have 
net yet heard of such a marrisge in Bauro, i.e., a man marrying with a woman he 
calls faw.- * 1 * fc»«, perhaps it might be better to explain this use of terms by marriage 
with a woman two generations below, mtber than that of a man with a woman 
two generations above hie own. The use of the term implies marriage with “ fe-rand- 
mother " or ^ granddaughter.” 

It is remarkablo that no other terms have been affected by such marriages. 
Of the marriage of a man with one he calls grandmother I have no instance in Bauro; 
the more rcmarhablc as I have found several cases of it in Imsi, where the term* 

for brother and grandfather are distinct. 

Upu, the word used for mother’s brother, is perhaps the moat interesting 
reUtionflhip term in Melanesia. Dr. Ri ver® has diacussed it very fully,* TToniiJWKJ* 
is used at Haununu for croBB-coofiin, and a® worn' is an mdefinita pronoun, this word 
probably contains the same term. Mau (vocativo dfaiudu), used elMwherc in San 
Cristoval for mother’s brother, is very probably the same word, with the prefix tna ; 
and then would have a parallel in the Florida wiotw. etoss-couflin. It ie likdy that 
marahu, a term to be deactibed preaently for a perflon with whom one W a relation 
hkc that of a man with his mother's brother, may be the aame word with the prefix 
moro (like, aa), very commonly prefixed to noun® in Son Cristoval, and having the 
meaning of the pidgin-Englah “ all-Mme " with a rather depreciatory sense, so that 
moroAu may mean a person, ’*aU-sum^mother’s brother” (in pidgm-Engliflh). 
TTie Florida equivalent of mofohtt is iMOVu, a namesako or ctosMousin. ’The Santa 
Anna term >«namopu for grandparent may contain the aame word in its ending, 
for upu or iuptt ia found both in Melanesia and Polynesia for grandparent, and 
Dr. itivere ithows that pw is the root. This term, then, seems to have a very wide 
range with a variety of meanings—grandparent, mothers brother, croeB-couain, 


• Wkth. fUlSxed proripumfl uwnipnsfl^* ieuiii^ii<rfflto'ii tattijwiiWHi*, Pte- 
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and namceiilcu or close fiioad. The vocatiYfl used loi mother'a brother ia MotSp 
h la 3&a CtbtOYuI oeed for gnunifathcr and ddm brother, the word 

6 * Adiipiim in Baum. 

Adoption is visry widely practised in Aro^ as weU &a in Bauro^ but as there 
ifl not mucli diSe^eace between the two plaoee, and in Bauio it ia, perhapn^ even more 
prominent than in Aroei^ it wUJ bo deecribod here. There aie fire kinda of adoption 
known to mo which are regtikrly piaetisod, all common and all vitally affecting 
the eocial life of the people: {1} the fwoAu adoption; (2) adoption of children 
or adults taken in war or pimiahed for offences by being sold to people at a distance ; 
(3) adoption of cbildrcn by bnying them from a diatance; (4) adoption of child ten at 
birth; (5) adoptica to keep green the memory of the dead. 

{!) The Jfnrn&u Aifopttbn.—^The meaning of the word moroAu^ has already 
been given as (1) a namesake, [£) one with whom a man exchanges namee^ (0) one 
with whom he exckingef^ wives, (4) a friend. The third te seldom seen nowadays, 
the first and fourth are common enough, the second is the most interesting. Most 
nativue, one ie told, have a maraAu in this sense. There is the famana case 
of Karani of Santa Anna who became ** Moto/' exchanging names with 
the Waugo chief, who became Kaiani/' The practice ie to omphaeiso friendahip 
by the nKcdumge of names, and this gives a man the status of hie morsAu, A small 
present U exchangedi and the man ie considered to have a tight to the pre^portj of 
his maroAa, which will not be withheld from him; be may take his coco-nuts, his 
yams, or even tobacco froia the bag of the fHoroAu, and he has very much the cloee 
and intimate relationship to his mqtraAu that a boy has to hk mau or mother^ 
brothor.* I should know somethiog of the custom, as 1 have a marahu both in Bauro 
and in Arosi, and have frequently beea oddreesad by their names, both directly f»^d 
in letters. When I became fnaraiu to a Banro man I was Teceived Into hk place 
in the society of ihe vUlage^ called all the people in it by the terms used by him and 
was calle^l by the terms they gave him. I was told how to address each, to call 
a young boy grandfather and another uncle ; and it was explained to me that the 
names of certjun of my new relatives must never be u&ed, i.e^, the native name— 
the baptismal might be ; and how to get over the diflBcnl^ when 1 wished directly 
to address people whose names I must novor use. Above aU I znuet never use the 
name of ane 1 called wauwa (In practice these were elder brothets), not only in diTCct 
address bni in any conversatintii and he might be addressed direetty os FTorua 
(f.A, the numeral two, with tie masculine prefix).* I lound that not only wag I 

*■ Mamhii is used ^dlr th-n iiqubvid of the airtef'i dau^ter In Kahua. 

■ oy tbs w ol iQum in Fiji ; A, M. Hckwt. Juvsnal ArUkf, /Rut^vto, liiii, IQi. 

TliD iiM of tnmM in iTorlda rtrengtlmii Mr. Hocort'i u|rninEiit, cspeciAlly u Ftjj and filendu 
MTV knowD to have to muiy pobtii of 

* Unlev it ia for mtwira. 
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MW Amwea. but Amwea people everywhere gave me food ae a raatter of oourae, 
and if I wanted a native liag orltmebox, they were made for me without any payment 
being expected or asked, and getting boys for odd jobs became a much easier matter. 
tobacco, no donbt, w»a expected by all Atnwea people when they oallsd, and other 
little gifts, but this was hardly a new fact due to the tnoraAt* adoption, A fwafaAu 
ie a close friend with whom one la on tenna of great freedom : like a boy and bis 
uncle, carrying much the same privileges as that relationship; and is a means of 
adoption for a foreigner. 

(2) and (3) have already been mentioned; (3) is pmctjaed partly to get cbildren 
without the trouble of rearing them, and to rcplenleh the population dwindling 
through disease or from the piactioe of child tnurdai; and also to strengthen allianMS, 
thus making lelstivca at a distance, and sometimes ending in thie way a Tong period 
of boetilfty. 

{4) Adoption at birth is very comlnoiL In Arcisi the first woman to cut the 
umbilical cord and ahavo the child'e head becomes the mother. Both (3) and (+) 
put the exactly into the same positioii as if he or she had been bom into it, 

(6) Adoption to keep green the memoiy of the dead.^ This b commou and 
important, in that it alters relative temui used, and bringB men and women of the 
samo age into the status of those one or two generations removed from them, and 
so may be the cause of the anomalous matiiagcfl found in San Criatoval, or a con¬ 
tributory cause of the apparent eonfueion in the use of relationahip terme. The 
commonest forms of adoption in Bauro are aa follows : A man adopts a smaU boy 
to the name and status of his (1) fathor, (3) mother's brother, {3) gnmdfether, and a 
am»l1 girl to the name and statun of his (1) mother, (2) grandmother. A woman 
adopts a child to the name and statue of (1) her fathttf, (2) hcrBclf. The reaeon 
givun is to keep green the memo^ of the dead, fluid it is u sually done when the relative 
die«. Probably there are cither forms of adoption which have not come under my 
notiee, but theM are all common. They all bring boys and girls into the status 
of a generation whose members should ba older or younger than thcmBclvre, while 
the boys and girl* themselves are the playmatea of those of tbar own age whom 
they call grandparent or father, and some of whom they will flubscquetitly many. 
There is nothingstranga to them, however strange it may seem to us, in a man manyiug 
in another generation ; and, indeed, as I have said above, generation aeema hardly 
the right word to use in such a caee; perhaps standing or status might be used. 
An instance of such adoption led not long since to the murder of a white man. A 
man’s mother’s brother was drowned in landing from a recruiting vessel and the 
man put out money to buy s boy trO replaoe Mm; by a misunderatanding this waa 
thought to have been put out for a white mun in revenge for the accident, and a 
white TOflTi was Hliortly a|te.*killod for the sake of the money. Another example 

‘ PerJiiiw this laighl be called " meTtKnijd adoptioo ” i 1 do aot irmcmtier readiiig of it 
ekewben, uuJen ia this which Dr. describes in Ifawaii. 
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oi BBch adoption is found in wkat I msf csSi my awn family circle. Th® fnthm of 
my s mflTL oamad Mtmo, wished to remembm hk own father SnfcagerSi who 

hud lately died, and bought a boy from twenty tnilea away somewhat younger than 
or about the same age as my marjiAu^ Waisu Gafuafaro. This boy was then called 
Sutagera and took hk status, becoming Waiaa'a giamifather, though younger than 
WaifliL Mona's brother {and Mono himself) always called this young boy Mama 
(father). I, of course, called him grandfather. Later on he oianied a girl of about 
his own age whom he called daughter^ and Waiau called mother. A boy of the 
place may be adopted in this way and then nD the tcmis be used before must be 
ahereil to suit his new standing. It k au interesting question whether such adoption 
might not have juBt the effect of brk^ng the different gienealogical strata together 
which we find in San Crktoval, and bo causing what we call Bnonmlpus marrisges. 
Dr* Rivers has collected many instances of eueh marriages in different parts of 
Melanesia (the existence of which he deduced from the relationehip temifi used 
before the marriages themselvcfi were actually observed), and he has based on the 
oeciurence of such marriogefi his theory of a Meknesian gerontocracy and the former 
dominance of the old men, hut it is allowable to ask whether a system of adoption 
such as this might not have the same effect sb the inarriages of people reahj one or 
two ganeEations apart and really different in age; w'Jiich Dr, Eivere auppoces lo 
have token place originally^ with the final result of seeming to bring together different 
genealogical strata. For the San Crktovol adoption does this more simply, and k 
actually talcing place [ whereas ench marriages of those really two genemtiona 
apart ore ffticJy known to take place tmw : they are rather Biippa^itiom]^ and their 
former exifitence deduced from the marriages now of people of the i&aine age but 
different status.^ It is quite- o^weeitMfcie that any or oQ of thepe anomAloua marriages 
may be due to such a system of adoption if it was once generally pmetked in 
Hdanmo, and it would be worth while io enquire whether such form^ of adoptioiL 
arc found where ^ueh anomalaiis marriages dcctu. Roys in Ban Cristovul ore; m thk 
way BctuoDj benught into the status rf those removed from them by two gejicmtionfli 
and marriage with one called a granddaughter might easily be found actually taJang 
place as a rceult of thia odoptiem. It k oalj necessary to imagine ccrtaiiL particular 
forms of adoption t-^ldng place reguisrlya and the result would bo certain anomaLous 
marriages taking place regularly, with the consequent alteration in the relstionship 
terms. Even if such adoption subBcqucntly ceased^ the genealogical strata once 
brought together, the anomalous marrisges would continue- But 1 do not see h ow the 
adoption now found in SanCristovol ceuld produce the moinagcs also fotmd there* It 
leads to children of the same age having the relatime status of people tw o generations 
apart or oven three, bat not one generation apart, except in the case of a woman 

* 

* I tbink, Ikown'^r, tJul nysmiirid nJoptian is a rcfiilt imtlicr iIiad the eanse of ouDmaioni 
ye( wIhti nncc in force it mp^j belf* 'rriy ranch m bfinfdng thp g^cratiom together. 
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ho«T«, loi^ be ejplaineJ by the fact Hut people three genereOon. “ 

inrenlhe»aieteim5e.tboeedi»i<ledb7oriy«iiegeiieretieil! the^t-gren^tta 

beta* eidled •reree, btbei. eed the greet-greedmotber toiire. motb«; » Itat to 
i. potop. not ioeupereble. At ««to. tbi. «lopt.® .1 ebddreo to 
kl pore to rerenoT el to deed, pto* ehiUre. tirei v.^ eeree. 
uid peiitioire. i. .*11 -inby *1 "*««, ito ««»»t be neglttod -to* to coeie 
of these anomiUoufl in*rTiagea is coneidered. 


T.—JnomaJoMa Marriages in Baura. 

With regard to anomaloi 4 i marriagefl actiiaUy taking place in Baa» at pr^t. 

I have notcoUected much oyidtaice, bat I believe the followra* iUnetmtionfl are fairly 

typeal — 

At fagaiUt of 20 matried men— 

13 have luaioed ioii (younger aster). 

4 have Ewmod iamna (niece). 

2 have inaiiicd Ijafcsp* (daughter). 

1 hae manied fauna (mother). 

At Pvinariki . out of 9 maniod men— 

0 have married i»iiw (mother). 

1 has married fawi (younger uster). 

2 have mamed Jbafaire (daughter). 

At Mwanihuki, out of & married men— 

5 have married fajfan'e (daughter). 

1 hna married kaapn (niece), 

2 have married Jtofl (younger sUter). 

1 huR married A'aojja (elder siater). 

At Bauto (3 small viBages), out of 22 married mett¬ 
le have married fcori (younger rister). 

4 have married faiupit (nieco). 

2 have married faMBO (mother). 

4 have married kakare (daughter). 

Altogether out of 60 married people— 

29 have married a woman of that own generation. 

31 have married a woman a generation above or below, 

g,_p^waal /?<»«*« ani tkeir Ute in Bowro. 

Pereonal names hold an important place in native estimation. Whan a child is 
bom it TOteivte at leoat two, perhaps three, names. One of these is m the nature of a 
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oickname, cotmecting tha child with Bome crcnt that took pkco at tho time, or 
iwmi^thing which retallfl the cmniiiiBtHDCPa of the binli. a ftw yc«n* kter another 
namo ib giveii, which in the boy’e name in ordinary life, for eome time at any rate. 
But at birth, beeidee the name cipntiomd aho^-e, ihere ie given to the child « a^mc of 
one of hie or her relativ'ea. Now if the names given in a large number of pectigrees 
are observed, it will be seen, that especially in Aiosi. but also m Bnuro, c*jitam re’ati ves 
are almoet always choeen to gire their names to the child. In the case of a boy he 
IS named UBoally after hie father’s father {never the nurther’a fmher) or rometitow 
but letB usually, after hie moUier's brother, and inBanro oceaaiomuJy. but rarely, after * 
hifl father. In the caw of a girl, ebe is almost ulwayB named after her mother’s mother 
{not her father's mother). ^ Now if we rememLcr how, in the marahu adoption, taking 
the name of the Piora^u puts you into his piisition, so that fcnnerly yoti aithnnged 
wiWB with him (1 think rhia waa tsertainly done), and you have, after Taking hid name, 
his Btatns m sonely; and when we rcmcinher also how in adoption a hoy, by taking 
the name of a man's father or grandfather, fakes also his stattis and general potion 
in society, I thinh the tmportanoo ol naming after these particukr relatives ip dear * 
a Jioy so named must come into their podtion : he is. in fact, caUod the moroAi* of the 
person after whom he isnanied, and in many eases he is called by the Tvlationship 
termi which reallyJjoiong to his namcsiike, this very usual cnsUim caneiug me a good 
deal of difficulty wfnm J first began recording pedigrees. It is, then, the position 
of hie father’s father into which a boy normally comes. occasiDDally into that of bia 
nneJe, while a girl normally comes into the position of her mother’a mother. It 
foIkwB, r think, that in native opinion the hoy can many a woman wUia the wife 
Ot potential wife of the man into whpec statns he comes; tho wife of his father's 
father; and a girl can marry the husband of her mother’s mother. Such wiema to 
be the logical conclusion that a Melanesian would draw from the neming after these 
particular rektivea. Both marriages, that of a man with a wotmm who hue the 
statna of Hs father’s father's wife, and with a woman who has tho status of bia 
daughUr’s daughter, would thus naturally fdlow the custom of naming In this way 
children, or rather, perhaps, the naming in this way would Mow anchnuitiages 
Tie former takes place in Arod, the latter, so far aa 1 know, doe* not; bnt in Bauro 
the terms scan to point to it, and adeption to a standing two generatjonfi higher 
would seem uatnraUy to result in euch a manisga. In tho othei case (that of naming 
ft boy ftfta his mother'a hrothcr), there again this should put him into the sutns of 
that rektine, and he should mairy a wonan who in the wife or poesible wife of the 
mother’s brother * which, in fact, is commonly done both in Arosi and Bauio, the 
boy marrying, it will be remembered, the widow of his mother’s brother, er more 
usually her younger aietef. Here, again, this manner of naming probably follows 
such iDiAn'jAgcjj. And LB not cflUie of 

Theie name* s» aoi always pT«i wbra pdlgnti axe ob1smt<J, uak« .fedal ecq^uixj. j. 
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It h pD^bk thftt the naming altf? tbe fathfiT's ietLer in the case csf a toy, and 
the mother^fl mothci' in tho ease of n gir], might be due to a belief iti rdncATnArion^ 
combmed with the bclirf that the reincarnate spirit mnat ccme into tie body of one 
of his or her own moiety or clan. Ther-&' is, in Bunto at any ratep some behef in re- 
mcarnation^ though it docs not seem to hold an important place in native tion^t. 
Yet my mar aiu ‘VYaiait h iiaid to be a remcarnatE ^spirit* He was bom and nsmed 
as nfiuaJ, but was very sickly when be was a few days old, ami indeed hem birth. 
At thia time a man named Whian died, and his epkit returned into the sickly baby, 
when it was given ids nanjc^ and the new Waian recovisfed and grew strong. So a toy 
named Bnarabe^ hvmg at Bin pa the Eouth coast p| Aniidp is a rmncELcnate spirits A 
man immod Waxin at Mwanlhnki told me there wee a general beJief in remcamutson 
(I have been toM repeatedly in Atopi that they do not beheve in it). He sajd if a 
child cries, mmofl of the dead are called till he stops crying, to show which he deares, 
ia.t what ghost has been reborn. 1 have, myself, seen this done in the case of the 
baby of a man nainod Mamake \ this baby refused many names till, finally, in despair, 
Mamake said perhaps it was a Chmtian ^spirit, sad tried the name Mary, at wtiich 
the baby stopped crying, and Mamake immcdiaiely called her by this name, and 
suggested she should be baptised. Wariu said the names p 1 antratorswere ckosetii 
partly for this reason and partly for remembrance. The fact that the spirit Haudi- 
bwari, who lives at Marau Sounds the abode of the dead^ ia »a!d to p^t the spirits 
into the wombs of women, seems to bear oa this^ and 11 hint there b probably much 
to be learnt about reincarnation in 9an Crietoval, But even if lliia were the teaeon 
for BO naming children, aD the more wouM they have the status of these relatives, 
after whom they were named^fimee they would be those very rdativoB incaniate, 
and would natuiahy take their position in society. The naming after the mother^s 
brother might be analogous ami later. ^ 

—Atwfqiicse and dutm of t'fi Hairro. 

On the south coast of Baum, at Farigma and elsewhere^ mtcrcourso between 
brother and Mister (airtuAl brother and sister) is forbidden. A brother must never 

(1) Kame his sister^ 

(2) Approach heo-, 

(3) Laugh or play in her presence. 

(4) Touch anything belonging to her or even lying near her. 

(5) Go into a house where she (a, 

(6) Enter the same eanoc. 

(7) Tread on her Iwid mat. 

(8) Meet her in the path (one turns into tb^ bush). 

(9J Go into the garden she is in, 

(lO) Speak to her. 

^ The vague belie! to rekieomatiiiii for 1 have nwllj found Mothiag moTE thin Ibis, Rppgui 
to belong to the dual people mtber thnn the bird totem people. 
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AjKd thi6M KAfrictionfl swq wli6ii botli sro growt) up nnfl aiul 

thfiir death ; to au EogliBhnuiii, aocostomed to tlunk of hie eietera aa hie looet intimate 
frienda and comueUom, a truly etmoge state of a^ire, bnt nemtlmlieee one that li oHg 
also elaewherc in fiauio, though the r^iflatieuiB arc not everywhere ao etzict, yet 
everywhere a man ahouM avoid hia eiater and never name her oc to her. 

At P arigina croBanxituiiia treat one another eUnilarly^ and aJao at Fagani, ae in 
Aioei ;* but in aomo parta of Banro they may and do tnanr. 

A boy treata his elder brother with qnite oxoeptiooal respect: he muet never 
laiigh or joke in his presence, and never use his name in conversation (except a haptis- 
mal name); he is shy and reserved in hia pteeence. In gimng a pedigree someone 
else most name the informant’s elder brother. He calls the elder brother ialai 
(also the elder sister), including dder cross-coiismB in porta of Bauro, 

On the other hand, a boy and his mother’s brother are on a relation of great 
fceadora towards one another. They are alwajn joking and laughing at one another. 
The mother’s brother (or even the sister’s son)» asked by a man to make arrangemenU 
for his nmniage. An sctaal case came under my observation where a young 
Hsgagnsn, wished to many. The follovdng pedigree will main dear the proecedtnga: 


J 

W amak 4 


WitTTTO'A 7 KuMWaki ^ 

-t- Q 

I 

HAostvao la 

Hagagusu (6) first went to Hagapoio a small boy, and HsgagnBu’s uwupu, 
and told him he wished to many a girl called Kawuri, who was hie itnin. Uagapoio 
th^ went to 5 and 7, the inmra (oMot brothers) of 6, and talkerl it over with them. 
Later on H^poco went and worked in the garden of Eawnti’a father and slept 
at their house. Magemu (9) had already spoken to the fiither and mother, this being 
his duty. Hagapoto told the father ami mother of Kawnii that he wanted a wife 
for himself, meaning fat his uncle. The rest of the proccedmgs need not be described 
here, but what happened in this particular case shows well how ea 4 di relative has his 
proper part to play in sneh transactions, the dder brothers, whom Ha ga gumi is miteh 
too shy to approach, being infonned and acting as stately advisers, the Bi s te r’s 
husband taking the first steps, bnt the real work being done by the young nephew„ 
to whom llsgagusa con talk quite freely, and vAo is his constant companion. 


A'aiiiiidfiM L 
+ NaiBJ S 




* Tlieae Arasi munitions natrictuaiA w not mforced after the cioti^iiriaB uu both 
WvriBiL 
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The nephew Tec«iTi0& hifl nndo^fi property when the liable dies, ex^pt wme 
portions reaeired for the broUierft of the dead man \ ami dnrLEig Efetime the am:le 
and nephew share things, and are quite free to take eadi oiher^a poagesaloiis if they so 
wisk In Baum, as well aa in Amai^ the nephew oft^ marrieB the widow or younger 
sister of his raother’a brothetn^ He helps his imcie coatinnaUy in garden work^ 
mnl the two are wooderfnlly intimaLe in a variety of wnya, the rel&ticmhhip being most 
like, perhaps, that between two boaom friends * bnt there is notlimg quite like it in 
onr dvilkatiort 

The father's 3iflt,er has a position oi importance, and it ia ahe^in Baiiro, in parts 
of Bauro at any rate, who cuts the umbilieal cord when a ehild is bom. Hot brother's 
child must obey berj and may go freely to her hotise^ and may take hoi things. Her 
husband is oallod IForeAa, prefiioiiably *"lhe great one (the mi^fiemAa or chief is 
here mwaereha, so no doubt is the same word, mAa with the maseuline prefix)* 

This, a Motiav unufi remarked to me, was in great contrast tu their cuatom, for in 
Motluv they would put his food on the ground^ cook food for him, and then throw it 
away, throw dust on hjs heail,, and generally deride him.^ 


U —KantrA ani> Uql 


KahufL. 


Ahont Kahua and Ugi I ahall say very httle"beyond giving the feJadonship teruia 
from both places. In Kahna (the&e facts were leamt at Ttuxm^ five miles east of 
Kahua Point) both the bruther-iuster'and the croBS-oousiu restrictioue are found- 
Women ace spinetimee bought, aa in Arosi, for wives (this is very mmsual in Bauro), 
nod h% that ca&e do not return to thcfr mothera ; but in the cose wheio a woman is 
not bonghtj she and her husband may live either with the husband^sor wife^s people* 
The Pogswa (Shark) and Urawa clajia are found, and 1 t^ink perhaps one oc two 
othcn;^ aa wdl a$ Atawa and Atnwea, but the pedigrcos ahow everybociy ta 

belong to the two latt^, Pagewa people are also found in hush village* 

The relationship terms are siinilar to Baurop and are aa foUowa 


idreif graudfathor. 
uTUimo, father, etc. 
iramo^ mother's brotherj dstec^a son. 
ukiAur^, male relntions by marriage, 
a geueratiuji above or below, 
irauiao, elder brother. 
wad, younger hiother, grandson. 
icotAc^ sister's husband^ etc. 


kim^ grajid mother. 
kaina^ mother. 
kama, aiater s daughter* 

leuiinine equivalent of 

iauki'o^ elder siHter. 
fcaari, younger sister, granddaughter. 
JbatAa, brother's wifa^ etc. 
itdbeis^, daughter. 


wakarf t BOU. 

* ia HI Aftids In tho Cross Lo^ I deoSed tMi; but I was miitakon. Somikerm CrOa 

Dct.* mi, p. la 

* Both cuitonu might mm the purpent—^to magnify the faU^^ii^^r.. 


von. XLix* 
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Akaro is used m lU Bjinro aa a geftaial woid for relations by marriage cd thi; 
sama g«Q«mtioQ. 

keuwa b written for kmwa ; 
mamhu k used for husband of tbu nieces kamo ; 
g^eiaku^ is used for wife; also heJiene aku ; 
maupu may be used for ^amo. 

The maaculiue and femiaiae prefi^Tes arts often dropped. In direct address 
^tmma ia fatlLer^ iailai mother. The Battro iaiui and mamati^ used in direct address 
to alder bratlier and tnothor's brother, aio not used^r being xepla^^ bv irautcaJhi 
and mokti (An =i= myj. A pedigree abows th^t anomaloui marriages take place. 
A m an does not Joke or talk mncli to Lis elder brother i and has the same rdatiorui 
with hla mother's brother as in Banro. 

1 obtained two short pedigrees from the other coast of Kahua distiiGt (from 
Napasiwai) which show that ifowa and Avum are lised there for gramlikther and 
gl^nelmother; K^oriraii and kanui^u for nephew and niece^ Wasi and kosi are used (as 
at Toroa] for cruss-coosin, as well as for younger brother and sister j and though the 
pedigree do not give examples, prohahly they are also used for graadson and grand* 
daughter. Ji elder hrothierT hehene wife. Keikei was given ai! the vfXjatiTe 

form of Annan (mother). Adiirn iiufni was giA'^ii as the term for the wife of a younger 
brother* 

In both places descent was matrllined, and onl}- Atawa and Amwea appeared in 
the pedigrees. At Kapasiwai, Atawu and Amvirea were said to live fcugetberj and 
another claUp ALiroSj at a little distance by itaelL 

At Tiirtka I was told Atawa caniiot eat the fish iga lolari (a separate claHt it will 
seen, at Santa Catalina), or, an In Eafurnfo, drink the pale coco-nut (niu 
Here also> a^ at Kafnrafu, I was told of restrictfons in eating ^ ahnuld Atawa eat food 
after Amwea had oaten it they would become fovadsfo suder fiwm headache, and 
probably dic^ My informant w’aa an Atawa man, but the revEtaa probablv holds, as 
1 was told at Raforofu that if Atawa eat cooo-nuta, breadfruit, arei;:^ nut, betel 
pepper or Malay apple (mi*, parego, ptm, afnadi, kafika), Amwea cannot cat them ; 
but only these foods; and that Atawa lahould not oat if Amwea have eaten of them 
first. At Aaforafu (Bnmio), and there aiit}% I heard a story of the ongin of Atawa 
from a w'oman who, in a famine, waa saved by finding and eating frora a kafika 
(hlalay apple) tree. At Maepua, in the centre of BaLm», Atawa and Amwea plant 
ihdr coco-nuta apart, as they do in some {loits of Kahua, 

Here 1 may note again how Atawa di&ra from the totem clans in having difierent 
totems asciibed to it m dificrmit places, if it has any at all. Li Arosi it has birds 
connected with it, tahiiahi }narada at Wango on the north coast, arul a small bird. 
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called W6is«, at Bia on the sonth coaat ; but in the west the Aoio. oi eagle. In Kahns 
it is connected with iffa tatan, an esatera (Santo Catalina) dan, and with the Ught 
ooloated coco-nnt. In Banro, in the centnil part of the ialaad. dthet with the light 
oolonwd coco-nut or with nothing at all. In Santa Anna, identification with tho 
finctk^ cla.ia hiis led to n coniiwUcjii witli the snake. 

A special point of interest certainly is its connection with the niit wwiio, the light 
coloured coco-nut; a tree which is also planted, as Mr. Drew and I desorniod, at 
the ptrwfiru or aacred aacrifidal spot by the shore, and in Atom on the artan. But 
this coco-nut is connected elsewhere with one of two moieties-^ the Gazelle Penin- 
sola, JTew Btitain;* ami the corresponding moiety, Pakilaba, in Duke of York Island, 
is further similar to Atawa in that it is said to be characterised by three folds in the 
palm of the hand, whsroas the other moiety, Taragau. has four (Amwoa has lonr in 
Han Cristoval)* 

The TeastricUonfi ae td not eotang cartain fooda after Atawa and the par- 

tioular foods named are also intci^Hting. May these have been introduced by Atawa T 
Thb seems unliltdy; but 1 do not know eQoagb of thdt distribataou, or the names 
for these ttt« where they arc found, to say if this is poesible. The coco-nnta and 
Malay apple might have been Introduced by Atawa, The practice of chewing betel 
nut ie comparatively reoect, but the jdanta may not be so. I am told that betel 
chewing is now Taiedly dis^acii^ bava diiiJang in Motiar in the Banks Islands ; 
the people had the plants before, but treated them as of no importance, and have 
only lately lesnit their use from the Solnnion Islands. But if they were not in um 
why should Atawa introduce them ? Some other explanation seems necessary. 


Ugi 


I eoUectea one pedigree from Ugi i 1 tried also to get the old Ugi ternas of 
relationship, and if I have succeeded, it will be seen that they are very aimilac to 
thoflc of Dlawa given by Dr. Rivers; but Ugi has o« in plaoe of inia, and mau in 
jJace of wweii. 

The rdalionehip temis given in tbia pedigree are as follows 


grandf4ih^3f» 

ginnd mother. 

arndt father. 
mkej mother. 

iiiQtli€T^a hroth^j flistcf s cliild. 
itai, Bister, lu. flpeakmg j brotier, w. 
speaking. 

Thifl system is as simple &a that nl L- 
flhowB the masculine prefix. The use of 


a«2a, brother, m. speaking; sister, w, 
speaking. 

iroijldH flister^s husband, brother's 
wile, or diAa. 
htmi{inau% wife. 

wife's parents, 
jtoio, sou or daughter, 
iwfij and scarcely difiera from it. ftViiitM 
ke masculine prefix in iccnAa withfembiine 


^ ffutofV p/ ifcJttiwMa Sockiy, vd. II. pp. Wl. SCH. 
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relativies is iuteresHng, and as tte fcmn aiha ia rTeo found, perhaps the a ol aala 
repreeent'f) uvi, and ia awithor exaiupts of the iiae of the omsoiiliiie term for fomalefi.* 
The Hie of the pronoun inau initead of in or the posseaeive aiii, with the word foe 
wife, should be noted. In ths pedigree no gtandcbildieu occurred, but ptobabljr 
tmutMt and jHcapu’a wore ofled aa in Ukiva. 

Notb on the PoLYNEfliAN WouD Atiia. 

On gerterui oonaideratioiifl it scoma prebable tlmt the odginai mmoiiig of alua, 
liha that uf talara and tamate. waa " ghost " or " imeestorthough it is onlj the iaat 
of theae three words which showa this dearly by sla etymology. 

We have (teen in Bunro that iroFiim and ^^uuieu, meaning elder brotiter and sister 
or grandfather and grandmother, ere found fre^nentJy dflewherc. but (Saji Ciistovai 
languages largely dropping i} in the forjiie tvga [norida) and tmia, la/anui (Fiji), 
without the aei prefixes of the dual people. 

We have also seen that these uei prefiiea remain Bometimee os u in other 
knguftges, aiha being found in % for watAo, and auia tn Uiawa for wawo. This 
last may be, indeed, as Mr. Itcub says, the personal artide a ; but thk personal 
article itself may well be derived from thcas eex prefixes and bo their only, or almoat 
their only, repreaentative in Polynesia; for in San Cristoval the prefixes are used 
wtth niLmes. 

Twm is a very widwproad word for " oid.” It is found in Java i in Botueo 
rifoi ia tlie old man or chief " of a Dyak community ;* the Mota tLiai means 
old or ancient; and the Polynesian form of it is (ua. 

In VV'ango wwuim is used frequently as a gBDetal word for ancestors, probably 
as a natural extension of ik* use for gmndfathor (and ihj is not now in Wango a 
maaculine prefix). Jf, es I suppose, these idationahip terms «(«« and <idtki (and also 
the Polynesian matm, parent) ate closely ndated to the Java word luwt, old, we 
might expect to find the San Cristoval word trauwo ag tm in rolynesia,® or it might 
retain tlte prefix as atm, like the Ulawa oufin bom tuaura, the Ugi oiAci from maika. 

In this case atm may be an oid Polynesian ward for grandfather or ancestor. 
Die difficulty la that is bo used, but that may have been introduced with this 

tueaning into Polynesia by later wmera, the Kava people of Dr. fiivers; nlthaugb 
already in use in thjs older Austrouesiaii stratum in a difieieut sense. 

At oil events, seeiug that words, whoee root is fwa or fuiiw, old, are used for 
relationflliip tanns vety widely; brother [if older), father, grandfather, and (in San 
Cristoval) ancestor; and that the Cristoval prefixes tue found elsewhere oo a 

» The personal nrticie a may jtelf lepnoont tlta h qf Bauro. Mr, Jveui uya that b Ul.wa 

Uii* persanaT anaclc a “cedeKes with certain neims of relntiDnship which bubi with _ 

Oruniujir nl ITIawn. p. 33, JcwmJ of Polynattan Sectiiy. Brii, 1 , 

* Sevaiten Ytan mntmy ikt Sea Oyaii, p. fia, 

* With the meuUng elder brother it is fimiid as ivahaa^ 
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(nad in MataitA is notually found fur toawm)f ntua might well octsor in Polyneaia 
with this meaniug of iinoeator/* 

It ia tfimptiiLg to BUppc^e that in tho Fijian ttikana^ grandfathar {m ib only a 
snf&x) and the Santa Cnus diifcoj a ghoat^ we have a similar double ; the 
ScMrioty of Now Britain bfiing called by the old dual word for grandfather or ancestor, 
and the raimite Society of the BanltB hlands by a word of mnnh later origini though 
with a nimiJar mnauizvg l “ ghost ** or auditor ** aociatiea. 

Another posable denTatlotip howeverj for these words ia that eoggeated in my 
book. An Inttodudhn to th^ Siudif ofOcjsanic fjungtuiges, p. 02. from the rtiofc ruka or 
runga (Maori) up. above; a derivation wldoh Biipposea that the Bonl woa thought 
to go to the flky^ and that there wsa worship of eun. moon and etara among aomo 
Ooeanic peoples. Thus would the Solomon Isl^d (Wan^j ^ul| 

apirit^ receive an e^lanataon; and kindred worda such as New Guinea o-ii*dit a spiritual 
being j Maori ifuf-nOp the soul ol a human bdngi or'the nintli heaven, or distant^ 
almost mviaible i Tahitiaa m-rua^ the bouIi spifit. It is quite possible that I may 
l>G found instead of r in some langusgea. and that parallel forms to the above are 
Muta tuka, the eky ; Santa Cruz duka^ a ghost j and Maori chtm. In Meli (Efate) 
a human being on dying becomes a tt-tua, a word which is also used generally for any 
supematura] bang^ and in a B3motiym for (Mota ^ 

To put it ehortly^ oh#a may be related either to the Mota the sky, or to the 
Fiji Inito-fia, grandfather^ with intermediate fottns or i^ua rospectively. 


L 


— 

S&n Crists 

SlllUiU. 

EloiMo^ 

TjjL 

MjiorL 

Etikr farDlher 

GraiuUstiair 

Ancestor 

UU^VIKI ... 

Hw-wva... 

uia-vum 

a-vvxi ... 

IwjTd 

luhHi 

na 

1 


2 . 

Mota taka {sky), Mdi teiua (ghost, spirit}, Maori aim? 

Santa Ctun duka (ghout). 

Maori runga (up* above), Maori uui-rua, Tahiti va-tm (soul), 

Florida ia-runga (epiiit* bouI), New Guinea uraa (bou!* Bprit). 

E-— Sajs^a Anna A 2 n> SaifTA Catalina. 

1.— Toiemim. 

Santa Anna is quite a amnll island, across which one can walk in leas than half 
an hour^ There are only two* villages, one on the lee and the other (the on^nal 


^ Astatic Oriijin of fJonmiC Ltmguogti, 10. 
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fiettlfimeat] tm the wenther eidfi, but both villages veiy laige oe Meloikeffi^ 
villBgtis gDj mUiCh larger thoik uiy on the itiflirilaad^ The vjUage on the weather 
eide is now ihe larger;, oonl&iniiig between four and five hiujdted people* bat acrcoidliig 
to luitiye tradition the older villnge wna very much larger than The village 

on the lee side, named Uhuna, waa farnied ns the reaidt of a great fight in naeient 
titaeSi when a largo port of the popuiniioa wero driTeii oat of their home and come 
across to Uhima. It is the orif^al village, called Finuatogo, which ia here described. 
Down the middle of tbia ran a road aboati three-nquartera of a milo long, and the 
honsaa were bniJt on each aide» Three of the five clans into which the peo{^e were 
divided lived on one side of thii rood, and two on the other. They were farther 
divided into poiia: Atawa and Ainw<», living opposite one anothett shared a 
burial ground; A^ve and tiarohaip the next pair, also had a burial gfound in 
conmioD, while Pagewa lived alone. Agave, however, had a small aabdivialonp 
Pwapwutoro, who lived with them. The subjoined plan will make thb dcscdption 
clearer:— 


Pla2| op Finuatogo. 


Pagi^wo Chia 

Agave CIm 
luid 

Amvra Cka 


Pwapwarent Subdivision 



Road. 


Pagewa BuiiA] 

Burial 

Agave oad 

Frapwiioro 


Aniwea 

Banal 

Gitmncl 

Ground 

Garohfu 


Atawa 

gnciimd 




Garabai dan 


Atawii or Mwa Clan 


These clans are named after animak, except the first two. Pagewa is the 
sbark, Agave the crab, Pwapwaroro the firefly, Dtuohoi the turtle ; Atawa ia gener- 
oDj colled Idwa the snake ; Amwea h not the uame of any 0101x10]^ and the word ia 
not known to Lave any meaning. The native name for clan in Santa Anna, aa in 
Kahnn and parts of Bauto, is frano ni mni, that m “ the E^iog of peoplo/^^ the idea 
being aqilainod to me 03 that of stiioging a ninuher of beadji together. Just as the 
village is divided among the dans^ ho aU property on the hdand ia likewise ilividod ' 
garden land, ooco-utitB, and so on ; eiich elan has its own. When a jiarty of meu from 
Santa Anna go on a canoe voyage up the coast to Haoniiriii^ the Haunuiiu poople 
remark on the fact that membeia of difereut dans will not even then, among 


^ Kot HKMru inumi, aa ia my arfide in the Souikefn Crw^ Loff^ op, eH, 
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etningera, eat food cooked m a oommoii pot, but it most be cooked io a eeparatc 
vessel for cnch dim. The jneoibera of the dans believe they are the descend^ts 
of the animala after which the clans are nJimed ; «toric9 are toU of the origbal 
animal ancestor of the dan : 00 mcnihef may eat of the animal from which his dan 
takes its name, arid saorifices and prayers are regularly offered by the members of 
dans to thdr animal ancestors. ThU seems to prosont a case of pure totemism^ 
in w'hioh all the dements necessary to oonstitote toteaiism arc present. In. the 
case of the Gaiohai or turtle dan, the story runs as ff>llaws. In very ancient days, 
before tianta Anna mdsted, a turtle lived on the oeighbotmng island of Santa Cata* 
lina. This turtle had two children, a boy and a girl. The ohiJdren noticed that the 
turtle used to take coco-unts and bananas and plant them am a certaiu spot at the 
bottom of the sea, not fsr from Santa Catalina, and by and by they asked their 
mother her reason for planting these things at the bottom of the sea. The turtle, 
to reply, told her chUdren to make a hook from a piece of her shdl, and when they 
had done this, they then got out thdr outrigger canoe and paddled over to the spot 
where the turtle haul been busy fdanting useful trees uiidomeath the s«a, and there 
they cast their hook, which the turtle fixed on to a rock below, aud the 
chUdten pulled lustily, but the rock broke. However, the turtle fastened it to 
another rock, which was firmer, and the children hauled on the line, and up came 
Santa Anna all ready prepared and planted ; and as for the truth of this story you 
have only to go to the east aide of the islaod ami Jdien> brloie your face is the broken 
rock where the Look failed at the fir^t attempt. The names cf the children of the 
turtle were WaikarinipariBa and Kapwatoiiarn. The girl Kapa'aronSJO bore children, 
and it is from them that aU tlie turtle people come. They throw into the sea money, 
nuts, and food of various soito to turtles. ^^Qne of the turtle elan may cut any part 
oi a turtle, and the consequence of breaking this rule, even in ignorance, ia death. 
The sister of my friend’s father unhappily made this mistake; coming home hungry 
from her garden work, and seeing the turtle meat in the house and thiukiug it was 
pork, she eat a little and died in a few hours ; uor is hers a solitary inatance. The 
turtle clan is the chief clan on Santa Anno, since to their anceatreas the people owo 
the ishmd rtaeU ; and they have a |ieculiar privilege. At the eastern point is the 
stone that broke, aud there beside it the two children of the turtle turned into two 
rocks. ^Vhen boys and girls in Santa Anna come to a certain age they go throng 
a coreiDony called HaareJui. i.c., " makirig groat, or becoming a chief. At 
the final feast, the boy or gW is placed on a platform and decorated with oruamente, 
and theft a boy of the Gaiobai (turtlcj dan goes to the sacred roctchildren ami covers 
them over with oowi-nui leavos. and on the day fixed for the Hacraha, the candidate 
goes to the Camliai boy and gives him money, which his father ha.^ provided him 

I Appsrestry aTl jwrfonn this cemnony in Santa Annuj in Aro«i it is only donr bj- 

mFEnbcrri c>f the A»1ia thm. 
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with, and they go together to the plaoo, aad ihe Oajfohai boy then nucoreia tha two 
atone cliildi^n to the ga^ of the boy or girl, who now bcoomoa araka. It is a 
time of groat feasting and merryinakiog^ and any Onrohai boy may aot as niasteT 
of the ceremonies, some boy probably who wishes to make a little monoy for 
bimself. 

The other claue of Santa Anna may be more briefly referred to. The Abawa 
dan is eahod here Mwa or snake^ though Atawa is a secondary name. In Bauro 
Mwa is identi£cd in several places not with Atawa, but with Aniwea. There is no 
nieaning attached to the word Atawa, and it is not the name of any animal^ fiah, 
hini of snake. There is an objecL connected with the Atawa people^ and it is the 
aaTijo as that found in parts of Bauro; they must not drink of the nuts of the small 
pale-yellow coco-nut^ If Atawa (or Mwa) people of Santa Anna drink this coco-iiut^ 
their sldn soon shows the white blotches of a common skin disease^ No sacrifices 
are offered to the coco-nnt, and there is no idea of descent froin it+ The Ajnwea 
e(aj 3 have no totem and 1 have not been able to hear of any r^trictions at all imposed 
on membem of this clan. The Pagewa (shark) clan are bdieved to be descended 
from sharks, auJ to be connects with them ; they have power to be transformed 
into sharkB, as the following story of Kardmanua wiD iUustzate. They must never 
eat shark fieeh, the oonsoquanco of doing eo being that they are soon covered with 
AflAruo, an island skin disease akin to ringworm. They aacrifioe regularly in the sea 
to sharks. 

A native drawing of Kamimanna appear^ in the paper Mr. Drew and J con- 
tiibuted to the Journal of the Rofjal Anthropohffical If^sHliUe m 1&15, but we did not 
then know the story. Kareirnanua was a native of Santa Anna belonging to the 
shark dan. He was working one day with his father and brother in their yarn garden, 
and as they were all hot and thirsty hie father sent the two boys to get eomo water, 
and, boy-!ike, when they got to the stream they decided to bathe before returning. 
They bathed near the month aud swam about for a time till Kakaf u, the other brother, 
happened to notice Kamimauna hiinehuig up his shouldcre in a peculiar uranner aa 
if to resemble a shark, and hs i:ialled out to him, Why, Knre, you IcM^k just like a 
shark.” Kakafu was out in the middie of the atream, and at those words KArei- 
manna swam out to him, hunching his shoulders more and mnre, and frightening 
hifl brother, who tried to swim ashore, bat Kare was too quiok for him seised him 
in the water and broke his body in two. Ho hiinself did not know why ho had done 
this, and brought the body ashore and tried to fix the two pieces together. While 
he was doing so another email boy, sent down to see w'hy the brothers wore so long 
in fetching the water, came to the bank and eaw Kare looking more and more nhark- 
like and poking about at the two halves of his brother^ body. J£arc saw the boy, 
and, impelled by some Instinct too strong lor him, swam out and away to the open 
sea, and there he swam about a day and a nighty half shark and half human, and then 
came longingly back to the shore. Bnt the people were aU on the watch to seize 


r 
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liiin, ao ofi hft swam again to the open sea for two days and nlghte, and then wandered, 
home again, only to find the people watching for him and to escape again with 
some difficulty. And now he felt ha waa more shark than man, and taking a hollow 
bamboo, ha swam ofi to Napasiwaii thirty n^ca to the westward, and coming np at 
night into the village be pressed his hollow bamboo down on to the great pudding 
bowls, and ao filling it, returned to the aea, and in the morning the people saw the 
deep impressions. Often Kareiiiianua wandered book to Santa Anna, only to he 
driven off. Monv a moo, finhing m his canoe, fiarmnwnufi would seize and devour 
after first overturning the canoe, and at last he was driven pennanently away from 
Santa Arum by a powerful chomi, and betiiolt himself to Ulawa, where ho etili 
Ta mn.in fl Canoo housfis in Santa Anna are full of carvmge of Kareimaniia, from his 
feet to his waist on ordinary man, decorated with on ordinary man s ornaments, 
but from hie waist upward a fierce looking shark. When you see tho impressiona of 
a hullow bamboo in. tho pudding left overnight m the bowl, fCareimonua baa paid 
you a visit in the night. little carved figures of him are very common and sold 
to traders. No douht they are alterwards labelled as heathen deities, and not 
withont a show of reason, fur Ksteimanuaj the Shark-Afan, is sacrificed to by the 
shark clan, and feared as an evil ghost. 

There is another clan at Santa Anna, tho Agave or crab clan, descended from a 
^rah Bnceatress, to whom all crabs are forbidden as food (to eat a crab means to die 
on tho same day}. A subdivision of this is the Pwapwarora or Firefly clan, whose 
origin waa from a firefly who bore a human baby, a girl to whom it gave suok, by a 
man of Santa Anna, This girl grew up and was married and was the mother of the 
Firefly dan. 

Such is a short account of the Santa Anna clans. In Santa Catalina there 
ia also a dan called after a fiah, Itfo iatari, whose members cannot eat of the fish 
which is their clan totem. Aopa was spoken of as n subdivision or as in some way 
connected with the Mwa or Atawa dan, and the meauing of Aopadid not seem to be 
known. Pagewa have aU died out, If the plan o( the original village is observed. 
It will be seen that such a village might have been formed if Amwea and Atawa were 
the original people. Jiving together but separated by a broad path, as tradition says 
they once were in Baulo ; and then strangem, totem clan people, arrived and simply 
joined themselves on, Pagewa may have been later still. The name wsto w tiunt 
was expioined to mean " a string stretching out from one beginning,*’ which would 
describe very well such a formation of the village. Tho interesting point is that here 
we have clans quite new to Sun Cnstoval: Agave, Garohai, Pwapwaioro, and 
Iga tatari; and they show aU the marks of true tofcemism; nowhere else, 
ujil^ among the bird clans, ie totemism so clear, and they even ate not now 
sacrificed to, at least on the coast, like the totems of these Saute Anna dans. The 
burial grounds ate in the west portion of the village, hut unfortunately I did not 
eiE^Euifie thaiDp 
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2 .—Sdalionship Term^ -cn Sonia 

The relationship temui obtaiDed at Santa Anna by means of a pedigree were 
foUowg (in every cme man jipeajqng) :— 

<j«w, father great grandfather 
ena, mother, great giaudmother. 

eara^ motlior^fl father and mother^B motlier [ reeipmciallj grandchild. 
^fusmajm^ father's father and father's mother j retjipfocally grajidchild. 
epu or mau, mother's brother. 
esi OT ese, Bister^ brother. 

Awi, croas-couBin ; also called eri, 

^:iixre, eon, daughter. 

fungQ, aon^a wife, wife's father and mijther^ 
wife^a brother. 
inaiii (ij^rw)^ wife. 

In my notes to another pedigree obtained hero, I have writtoii that a grand¬ 
child ia jiAimajou, that duoro was nued for the htisbatiii of the aistcr^a daught^, and 
teiket la the word used for mother in direct address. In naming the grandparent a. 
I thought eufa wbs preferred for “the mother's parents and sifta^wajni for the 
father's; but either may ba m&d^ In tuj notes to the second pedigree 1 write 
eiutfa fox elder brother or siater. The words and sikifttapu (if the 

latter i» not an error) are very mteiofftingt and also koa, which in Arosi means 
“ mate," " chum." 

X had only two days at Santa Anna, w'hich was a pityj aa my [nfornmnt, a man 
named Taongag was partlouliirly intelligent. Hu had travelled, and remarke^l when 
wc were tailing of cremation that he had seen oremation practised both in Bougain¬ 
ville and Gnadalcanatj but in the former the ashes were preserved, while ta the latter 
(and in Arosi) they were notp but that in San Crietoviil a man^s bog, weapons and 
personal property were burnt with him. Flo was anxioua to tell all he knew of Santa 
Aima. Two thinffi fltmek me very much at Santa Anna ; the elatKitato tattooing, 
more than one nstially sees among Melanesiana l and secondly, the great position and 
apparent power of the cliief s l except at Xihopht I have seen no diiefe who eeemed to 
hold Boch a position in native gccietji and I waa constantly reminded of Tikopia 
(a Polynesian colony). 

The relatioDship terniB ore incomplete^ and there may bo some mistakos in 
them. 30 that it is perhaps niisafe to draw oondusious from them. They do not, 
however, show the masculine and feminine prefixes, though e is probably for oi 
in Kahim or ihii. The two terms for grandparents are interesting^ Generally 
speakiiig the terms seem to place the system m ooming between those of Bauro and 
Aroai and anmewhat near that of Hgi or Ulawa. 
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F.“Conci.uhion. 

It win, I tlunk, be imdisputed that what lias beou ileacribed m Aroei and Santa 
Anna ifl geiiuiTnf toteniism.^ It has been said that the three tuain cbarectaia of 
totftmiain are; (1) The cuimoction of a species ol ouiraal urplant , - . with adefinite 
BOcial group of the cojnmunity, and typically an csogamous group or dan ; (2) A 
belief in a ralationsbip between the membens of the social group and the animai; 
a belief in descent from the anio^a! . . . being a frequent fomi which this relation- 
ship takes; (3) Respect shown to the animal, the typical way of showing raapeot 
being tJiRt tb* animal may tiot be uat^u. 

Now in Aiosi each of these ciiaractcra is present; the totems are birds; the 
people think the dans are descended from them ; the birds raiust not be killed by 
tkeii elans, and sacrifices are made to thetn. 

In Santa Anna the clans are also connected with totems, bitt these are aquatic 
animals, not birds; the people beliere in descent from them; these animals must not 
be killed by their clans, and sacrifices are offered to the totems. 

In both cases we have true totemiam, but it is associated with a dificrent social 
organization, for the two clans Atawa and Amwea, though found with the bird 
totem clans in Arosi and u-ith the aquatic totem dans in Santa Anna, have not the 
same ohameteristics, and cannot be culled totem dans, unless they have been 
identified with other dans such aa Hods in Arod and Mwa in Santa Anna ; and 
moreover, these two occur alone In the central part of the island without any totem- 
istic choraoteristios.* Besides the pure totemism ol the west end of the island 
and ol Santa Anna, we have, 1 think, another more doubtful lorni oi toteimsro m 
some oi the dans found along the coast of the central port.: the Shark don, 
Octopus clan, the Hay dan ; if so, there are three diiitinct totemisric strata in San 
Gristoval, overlying a dual organization. 

Tho tcitemism of Arosi must be connected wffb that of Bougainville and the 
Shortlands, in that tho totems ore birds, and also because it is asaociated with cre¬ 
mation. Cremation is also found in Guadalcanar; bird totcauam has not been 
defioribed there, but one may be ooufident that it will be found there also. Bird 
dans occur in eoiwh-east Maloita® and crcniatiem is known in that rngon, and is 
reconled by Dr. C'odiiogton. 

The totemiBni of Santo Anna is typical totemism of its kind, especially as r^ards 

* Ol contK qirite diJIcreet Iroin tlw AiutFoIina totemirai, Thongli both, perhape, 
aifl* originaJly in ghaal worship, iheir sotoeqnent liLstoriw bare been diflereat. but the Ban 
Cristovol toLeniJaiia is genuine Mid definita toteniisui ol its kind. 

* Bill e/. Pi i3L 

* Bud cIbob in Muth.e*at MjJiuto ore tb« Eagle, Itnwk, Owl and Kinefisher j other dan* 
we the Shark (Baiswat, Ghost (Akalol; Apol«- Bamo (Strong), Alaha (Great), but lHUe Li 
known el them. It ii said that Sbm-k eJon people were thrown hiHJ the sea, but Bird elan people 
bun«d io 
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itfi two cl&dA caller] QaTohai (Turtle) aji-d (CtabJ. It have boeniidded 

to A dim! oT^uiKation, Atawa Mid Amwea, which existed tJieie before the totem 
people reached Santa Ajina. 

The dual oTganiEatioiip to whiohthia totem clan otgaDiEAtion is added^ both in 
Santa Anna and on the Bauio coast and in Aioaip doea not fH^era to show any signs 
of tatemiiUi]. Jkir* Drew and I dc^crihed in our previotis paper certain beliefs regard- 
ing assoeiatjon with aniinals and inoarnatlon in animak after death whinh appeared 
to us to fimdidi a fie^sibln foundation for a later but though those beliefs 

are prominent in fiaurop I am mdined to think they go with the imperfect form of 
totem ism found on the Bniiro const, with the shnrlrp raYj oetopua and other dans# 
Though we also noted aseociation with biida, these birds were not the birds of the 
AiosI bird clans, except in one caHe (the /eftep hawk). 

The dual people seem in 8an Cri&toval to have quite dear traditions of the 
origin of the two moieties in two distlntst rocee, the one original and the other immi- 
gmnte, the latter very distinct phyeiesilir and mentally from the former The^e 
traditjonal diileTHnoes are Bimilar to recoHcd deewhere in the New Hebrides, 
Banks Islands and the inlands north-west of the Solomons,^ but seem to be even more 
dehnite beTOp ami to give comidenible support to Dr. fiivers' oondu^ons regaiding the 
dual peop] 0 :p which are adopted heren The Toktionship aystenia show a groat dif- 
ferenoe between Banro and Arof^i, and the terms of the foimei show ino^d^ traces of 
the anomaloiis mamagod. The whole logumcnt has gone to pro^’c that this system 
m an older one thEin that of the bird t<3ftem people. It does not aecni possible that 
the latter can be a modified form of the Eeuro system or derived froni it# Bomo 
of the older Banro terms havB been retained ^ ewi, tmiha, aharo, two, oiwap 

hunffQ^ or were already in the Axosi system ^ others are new terms, domi, 
muwii, umii, wwe, haJw, man, iikii : ar^ha k ti3cd differently. There b, therefore, 
probably a considerable interval to be allowed for between the settlement of the 
Bauio people ami the coming of the bird totem people# But in this Uiterval should he 
placed the arrival of the totem people of Banta Anna, pince their relatioMhip flystem 
is intermediate. The ooafrt of the dual region shows tracoa of a totemisric pooi^o 
tees advanced in tbeii totemism than those of Arosi or Santa Anna, with toiemistic 
ideas Tstbor than true totenuamp making subclans of the Atawa and Amwea rather 
than separate and equal dans \ so these people must be pnt between the Santa Anna 
and Arufii bird toteiu people, but later than the dual people. Bat the traditions of 
the dual people seem to make it dear that they must be divided, Ainwea bemg the 
earilEsr and Atewa the later. Araha is n widespread dau and m its mamages and 
descent showa itseU lather different from the other dans. To these different peoples 
miis-t be added the Kakamom md Masi, described in the paper by Mr, Drew and 
myself: if they ore tiaditions md not fanciful tales which relate to these people^ the 
people themselves cannot be late-comars. 

Thc totemistic people of the Baure coast are Icbs advanced in their totornkm 
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tbBn the bird totcsm people of Aiosi, orthe aquatio totem people of Santa Anna, and 
are apt to foim sub-gKrapa of Atawa and Ann™ *, hut thia imdeveloped totemiKm 
(wbloli is like that of Ulawa) k also found in Amei. and. I soppona it to undeidifl tbe 
bird toteniiein. I take as an example a group of people in Aroai wbo haTo a special 
oalt of a ghost named Ilwaiariu. These am Amaeo people; eo far as T know all 
of them are Amaeo, but they are only a small group, not nearly as large as all the 
, Amaeo, or dthei- su)>3iviaion of that clan. Bwararin was a man of Maluita ; he 
was kjlloHi in the baxbonr Tawaniahia in flouth~eaflt Afalaita , liis blood mingled "with 
tbe water <)f tbe sea, and he was transformed into a shark. His colt is piactised in 
Malaita as well as in the western end of Son Cristovul, and people who cross from one 
island to tbe other are forbidden to carry in their canoes a oorjBC or animal food or 
bananas, which have been forbidden by Bwararin, but whether only lo bis own 
people or to others I am uncertain, BwararJu, in bis aerw incatnatiod, inhabita 
the sea near Cape Bwaatiu at tbe west end of Son CrietoTal, so called bocaiisn the 
cuTTonts ajid winds make tbe sen very rough (Imvitfl rfu) for canoes ; so that though 
tradition says he wau killed at Malaita, hia name connects him with Knn Cristoval. 
He I'M Gevorai iucamations t the leaf of an ante tree on land, and in the sea a mnlJet, 
a small fish like a sardine, a shark {the (jonmicuest) and a ray. I have seen him in 
tbe last form — the most- splendid Hsb I think 1 have seen as ws p/isaed the point 
bo came nipidly to the boat, pauaed dose aloiigeide. and then went off tike a ailver 
streak in the sea. It is proper to make offeringa of abell money and areca nnt, but 
it was calm and tbe rowers laughed at the idea before wc got romnd the headlmid; 
however, a bad crt>fi 3 ' 0 ea got up mid 1 saw one of the natives tiuietly sacrifice my 
cold tea to Bwiumriu. Ail sacrifice here, not only those of his own group. He can 
give a calm or withhold it, and besides sanxiJices of food and money it is mitifll to give 
him some porpoise teeth. He is also useful for purposes of magic, as the portion of 
food which a man has been eating is thrown to hini, and the man a name mentioned, 
and then Bwarariu destroys this man when he is ikhing. 

His foUoweiB, of whom Boo of Heuni (Amaeo) wns one of the best known, were 
forbiddeu to eat white pigs and bannnas; they must not go into a honae where a 
child is bom, though they may get fwai from such a house through a friend : and a 
woman luuat not go near any of them at the time of her menstruation or give any¬ 
thing to anyone of them at such times. The group sacked regularly to Bwaiaiiu 
with buint sacrifices- Further, the descent in this group is matriliacal , but who the 
first woman of the group w'au, or in wliat way she was connected with Bwaranu, I 
could not learn. Such a group U calletl tai uaifo (toi, one ; wuipo, navd}. 

Here, then, in the Amaeo dan we have a sma ll group with matrilincal descent, 
who worship a man of former times who is now incarnate in a shark or other fish or 
the leaf of a tree- This gronp further has food reatrictioiifl, white pigs and bananas . 
Bwaiatin is said to be a nnm of ilalaita, yet las present habitat is the sea, at the west 
end of Son Cristovul. 1 do not know whether Bwarariu belonged to one of the San 
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Crifitoval clandt but ^ippaj^ntiy be oauld not have been Amaeo. Tke gniup would not 
kiJl a ebaxk^ ray^ or otJier mcarn^tioii of BwaraTiii. It appeerg t-o me tbitl sucb a 
group might easily in the ooime of time develop into a totem claii ; probably it 
would be called the ahark clan and would have the shark totem and other as^neiated 
totems4 I waa airrprised to find in thie group matrillneal descent t I expected 
patrilineal 'p but I euppoec it was people with ^iiuilar totomiatic idetia who wore the 
first of the totemistie itumigranta, and that they were earlier than the people who 
came with definite totem nlana. 

When Mr. Drew and I wrote our previous paper, we bad not aeon Dr, Rivera' 
bookT but we came to the ouncJu^inn that the confusion evident in native idt^ as 
to spiritual beirtga, end the ideaa genemlly of 3au Criatoval religion, seemed to point 
to the fact that wo were dealing with Wo separate cnltnrea belonging to distinct 
peoples, of which the earlier was the or serpeot-spirit culture, and the later 

WHS the ghost worship, Ataro culture. 

I propose to go a little farther now on the basia of tho present enquiry into the 
aoejal orgmuzatinu, the consequent ^paiatian of the dual people from those with 
bird danSk and the diviHion of the dual people tlieninelves, and to suggest a pro¬ 
visional arrangement of the people of San Ciistoval, and an outline of the probable 
coarse which the Matory of the scttlnmcnt of tho island hoa taken. Thia baa been 
partly auggei^ied by facia outside San Cri^iovalt but the San Crifitoval facts seem to 
need such an explanation, and I think tt will be fnithoT confirmed by other facta 
^wliich 1 hope to publieh Jater} which deal W'ith the burial rite^ and death customs, 
family life, initiatioD ceremonies of boy^, childron^a gaines^ charms, hmnan and fiMin-ial 
sacrificeB, property' and inheritance, weajKuiH and warlare, bouses^ arts and orofts 
and further traditions and tales, for which there ia no room in thn^ pufier. Fresh 
facta are continually coming to light, giving one the feeling that San Cristoval is 
quite unexplored and that one has only gone but a few yards Into Um virgin forests, 
and it seems perhaps over-eoriy to form any theory—the folio mug is only a working 
hypothesis which may have to be modified later. 

It seems thiit the first inhabitants of whom we have any traoo are the Kakamoia 
orPwamoiB*^ whom in our paper Mr. Drew and 1 de^ribeJ bm the fairies. The 
word wiora lucana native or arigmal. \V“heii the Amwea came to San Cristoval, 
they perhaps found these people in possession and drove them back to the hilla. 
They sccro to have been a people of very amall i^tature, with straight hair^ wandeiing 
from place to place in gmupSp without houss*, gardens^ or even a knowledge of fire 
and cookingr and living in Theue aie the native traditiuns given in the 

earlier paper by Mr. Drew and 

Then came the Amwea. What this word meana I cannot say, for the derivatioa 
from a snake, secDia hardly worth eonsideratton^ They seem to have been 


* A word which in AiDai \me beemne Pwotm^. 
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poop1« phjfaicaUy like tke modern Papuene, sbort, dark, vigorous, fond of fighting, 
split up into hostile TjUagee- At present it secnie iniposeible to diBcntanglfl their 
reUipotiB ideas ami nia teiial cuiture from thoae of the other moiety of the dual people 
who fi}llowed them. They did not speak AustrunefiJau langungca, if. as I hope to 
show later, there ate non-Austionesian dements in the dnaJi language- 

Then CBiue the Atawa, a people very dUIetieiit; and they came probably after 
u very long interval of time. (These skoold oonespond voth Ur. Kiv’ers * Proto* 
Pnlvnesianfi."] They were fair and tall, and hud a much higher culture than the 
Amwea. PlobaWy it was they who intToduoed the miind house, once general in 
San Oiistovnl, unlcisi thia was the form of bouse still earlier j and certainly it was 
they w'ho brought the first Austronesiau language, which they imposed on the Amwea, 
probably in all parts of the idand. It is not possible on the strength of our present 
knowledge of flristoval to be sore which ideas and crafts were Atawa and which 
Amweu, hut at all events to three two people beloitg the worship of serpent J^wi 
or spiiite, in sacred groves. They Were agricultural people and perhaps brought 
taro to San Cristoval, since this is the chief food of tha bush people and not prominent 
on the coast, and pnibabl.y they brought many other plants and trees, possibly coco¬ 
nuts, at any rate isonie varieties. They had a cult of trees and ofiered human sacri¬ 
fices for the increase of crops (the evidence Un this will be given later ); their serpent 
worship WBB conuectal with sacred stones. It was they who introduced the wooden 
gong- The Jiau Chdetoval evidence seems to point very atrongly to the gong be¬ 
longing to the dual people ; their great use of it in eending messages, especially 
where, in the intarior, no totem peoi;de ace found \ their nwnerDua tunes and theic 
elaborate care of the gongs, which will be more fully deflcribed later on ; the evident 
inheritance of the gong in Arosi from the dual people ; all point to the goag being 
theiie. Dr. Rivers, indeed, finding the gong stuck up on end in a region where secret 
societlea are very strong, and there marked represent a huniBa figura, condudee 
that the gong belongs to the people of the secret societies ; but it seeunj illogical to 
inlet that the gong belongs to people who use it in so unusual a maimer and at 
all events the San Cristoval evidence points to an opposite concluaon.* 

If the dual people worshipped seipeuta and had a cult of treas, such ideas should 
be found elsewhere where the dual people are found, and that will be a teat of the 
truth of this bvpothreia. They should be found, for example, in Polynesia, if the 
Atawa were the Proto-Pnljmesians. Taylor saya the sacred grove of the Maori 
*' formed the moat eonspicuiius feature in lus religion," and Mr. Bast’s researches 
seem to confirm the fact at least that the Mauri had much Teepeot for trees and 
believed b a " soul " of the forest, Taylor aUo says the reptile gods otf the Maoriea 
** were cunaiderod the most ancient."^ 

I Bat wboD Df. ftivBM comes to ilw Bismarck Gnop the erideniH for bis view U stmog. 

* Bioce writing this I have fonnd a stone gong near Wangv. 

* Te fta a Mmi, pp> tS, 
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The oaly tmditianB ol Atawa eoimect them with trees. They are often oon^ 
nected with the peie coochnnt^ tnd in Rafniafn they origmated in a woman saved 
by A hifika^ (Malay apple) 

Id the Banks falands the was probably an mstitutlon of the dtial people r 

it was a genaml gathering at whioh all the people of the plane eotild be preaentr 
women and childxen os well as membeit^ (rf the suqe. PaU^j kakti^ end cooo-nnt 
iogB^ gaily decoieted, were oairied to thesrj leasts/* There wee eko a great koJehoie^ 
probably the greatest, which has not hitherto been described^ in which a sapling of 
the Malay apple in Uota) was treated with great solemnity. My informant 

is Gdvelte of Motlav.’ GD relte says this katekoU w*afl only made at voiy rare intorvali ; 
he is himself a man of shout ihirty-hve ; he has known two such holeh^ and he 
thieks another took place when he was very small, so thM we may allow an interval 
of at least six or seven years hetweon each, and probably it h held less often than 
that. The people gather from the whole island, and in most respects it is like an 
ordinary Jtdd^ole : great crowds of people, a party of danoem specially dresfied and 
decorated for the wcasion ; pip to be killed, and so on, as described by Dr, Cod- 
ringten and I>r. Kiveia. But it differed from otherB in several ways, first in the 
long interval between sncceemve eelehmtioiis, and thon in the months of preparation, 
as special ganlens were planted of taro, snganjanc and yama, and a great deal of 
food prepared. Then a wooden platfonn was built in front of tbe ffamal (the men^s 
homsfi] and with great solemnity a sapling of §at*iga waa out down, the upper shoot 
of the tree, stripped of its leaves, gaily decorated with white fowls* feathers, crotona 
ami cycos, and the whole brought and set up at the comer of the platicrm, on wbirJi 
the food specially planted for this iolekole waa piled up. Then as usual the dancer^ 
came out and danced, and uld men from the Lmo rank or higher in the ^uqe mounted 
on to the gable ends of the tooh of certain houses and oddre^^aed the people, aa 
Er. Codfmgtonil escribe. {This is only allowed to men of Ziuno and higher; between 
Lana and those lower thd^ is a grest break in the suqUi for example, it ia only 
above fjnno that men prefix-thsir 9fuq§ nmk to th^ names, and only above Z^ito 
that they make the posts of their houses of foriiu, tree-femp from which arrows aro 
made.) But that this is not a $aq€ rite seemfl probable, and anyone of any rank in 
the iftJfle can give the He then finally bands on the forefeet of the pig ha 

kills to any man who Is willing to undertake the unit,celebration of this 
of the gtiviqa tree, probably some man of another villagen There are two other 
pointa of interest in regard to the iolehtle * no atone Is brought and no or stono 
platform mode, but a wooden platfotm is made instead of the usual stone one, and 
secondly, the ^ving of the hjkkde does not entitle the gi ver to wear on anklet or 
necklace of red feathers. The&e two things seem to separate it definitdy finm the 

> This is the oamB ef Uid ^ief diTUioai in Tikepst Bjad the Kofika limn buTc s esexed atoiie. 

■ Tka Mtkrnmans, p. lit, wbarE, knrever, mdy pakfe? loga m mentlcTicd- 
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tor stone work and red feathor^ ute botli very eharacteristir of that instittition. 
Farther, the food is put on tho pJatfom in this kokkole only. 

The ibifiiole embodies a oustomp^ probably earlier than the coming CFf the stiqe, 
a ccLstom of the dual people^ a oult of trees, ft may be wanpiir^Hi with Bkhop 
Newton^fl account of the TTofagia in Entiah Sew Gdnea.® The distinctive featurefl 
of thatp aoconliJiK to the Bishops are a special dance, and a brining in of a mango 
sapling, the variwi tribes that combine and the oeremontea eonnected with it; bnt 
the central idea is certainly the mango sapling, which is carried with great and 
solemn ceremony to the platform ” made for the tico^ion, itis leaves and branches 
stripped (as are thoee of the Malay apple sapling at ilotlav). Thera is also long 
prepamtion of food as in the Bunks Islands, a eelebratiou at long mtervak, and 
tho arranging at each feast where and by whom the next of the series is to be given. 

Ths only feast at all ragemUing this of which I have heanl in San Criatoval 
is the one given in Banro at the temiination of a war, Tho giveis of tho feast are 
those on whose account the fighting began, and when the fighting ocaHca aJl who 
have been involved on their gide, perhaps from thirty railes away, people of many 
village, come and receive payment in money and are feasted. A high platfonn ia 
set np, and thneo saplinp of the Burn tree from which the people make the piteh 
for their canoes, are chosezi; stripped except for three btanchea on which the leaves 
remain, decorated with the young shoots nci^ the top of tho sago paloip and get up 
two at each comer of one end of the platform and the third at the middle of the 
other end- The people who have taken part in the fighting receive money from 
the platform, pigs are kUled and a feast made. Such a fiaat k madB at Inog bnt 
unequal intervals. There is a eimilar custom in Ulawa, hut the tree k a Bafringtcinmp 
and' only one is set up in the middle of the platform. These may be mere memorialE, 
hut the setting up of the mango and Malay apple gapling^ seems more than thatp 
and generally speaking this cult of trees seems to be aasociatod with tho dual people. 
Mr. Drew emd I, in our eadier paper, de&cribod the saciifiees to the s^pent-apirit 
Agnnua in the sacred grove, and drew attention to the fact that the saerad PiHtptftA 
tree had later given its name to a bare rock by the sea, owing to an immigmtiorL 
of a people with other ideas, a peol>le wha worshipped ancegtor^ embmlied in sharks ^ 
and we mentioned other saciied trees such as the orite {Catappa) and nqari (Canarium). 
I hope to return later to the subject of sacred trees, but will here mention what k 
now' found in the fianro bush. In the gardens certain plants of a sacred nature are 
planted : dracaena, cdetia and amaTauthus. On the or raked burial places^ 

certain trees are planted r croton, cooo-nufc and make (Panax). In the aaered groves 
certain trees are found i ooco-nnt, gtiiaga {a variety of Canarium), aod those men¬ 
tioned above* ThEiie are certain traes^ adt planted but sacred, roimd wbicbp in this 

^ Qf. the Sants ilnTia of ih^ prohiatoiits eoldvitLcm moundi* de$mb«ii hy Mr. Fretlh 

\ n thfl ScrtflAflTi Cm*t ictf, 1013, lii, IS. wbew the Js a mEinciriEl ot an andetii cimnu, 

* in Far Ntw Chapter lU. 
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daal region, the dead are buri^ in conoeiitric eirclea,^ in a gltting poaition, with kneea 
drawn np and with bunds resting on lap or on drawn^np knem or tiec! to the neck; 
both bunds nnd feet tied j these trees are aw-o, topaga and abapon^^ the last a 
banyan, Jinally there b the burti, tlio sapling sot up as described above; and 
another dBm of seiiii-,saored trees seoh as the Afjm [T3arringtonift)p gerawa. §aii 
(tuungo), gahika (Eugenia), and othera. Fkam the manner of burying round the 
banyan and icjiwt trees and ironi other fketa^ this cult of trees should apparently be 
associated with the dual people. 

We describn^d in our earlier paper the atcM^o^ called in Ulawa Pwai, and in the 
Banka Islands associi^ted with the Mwai, an amphibioua anake. aa belonging to an 
immigrant culture^ and therefore, smee it is an atar^, to be asaociat-ed with the im¬ 
migrants who followed the dual people. It b therefore tnieTeffttng to note that 
in Melanesia it always changes into an enimaE : a brush turkey, a bird^ a aea-anake, 
or a burterfly, jiust as thwHs totem people expected to do theoMelves, and it is charmed 
and driven ofi by tho ubc of sacred plants: croton, dracaena, or amarauthus. 

It is the dual people in Srui Cristovtd who show in tbaiT relationship tcmiB 
the dearest traocB of the gerontocracy BUpptised by Dr. Rivers to have been once 
tho social organization in Melaneela. 

It IB these people with whom I would associate provimonaUy a cult of trees, 
serpent worship in aacred groves and buiLal m a sitting position^ without attempting 
to decide to vrhioh moiety these anstomB belong. It h a pity serpent woralnp else*' 
where in Melanesia haa not been more carefully recorded. 1 have heard of It from 
uatives as formerly promment in the Banks Islmids, Santa Cmz, and FEorida ; and 
feel confident that traces of it, at any ratop will be found widely in Melanesia. 

After the coming of the Atawa a considerable period mnat have elapsed Co 
allow for the fusing of Atawa and Amwea, and the fanruitinn of the peculiar dual 
sodoty^ and besides when the nest Au&tronesfan-speakmg people arrived, they were 
people of a very dLHeireixt culture, though not with a very different language ao fac 
as one can judge. 

These peoplemay be called in San Cristoval the Abarihu, * ^ce it ia they of whom 
there is a definite tradition that they swarmed along iho beachea and up the river 
vaUeyu, forming settlementa and naming them by the names they still bear. They 
were Au) 5 troneaimi-&pftakiiig people and similar to the Atawa, but they brotight new 
ideas. They ^leem to have settled all along the coast, and to have ovemm com¬ 
pletely Santa Anna, and to have come in sucew^ve waves at fairly abort intervals. 
The first were the p^iople now best repraaented along the Baum coasts, though there 
are many traces of thdr ideas in Arod. They bdieved in transnkigratiun into ammals 


^ It may bn pebnd thnt figoniM are ipBoialLj with treoi^ and Rspeci&liy tinnjiui 

BB dcAGtibcd by Mr. Drew and 

* AlMwrihu nwreJj lUBaru tho |>co|Je who followed the eod4t ; the full Xortn is Aboiihimhn^ 
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alter dcatli; and even during lile, but they wete not yet divided into totem elans like 
the later waves which followed them * they had totemistio ^eas but ware not totem 
peojpJe •, they were like the Waipo group of Aioai. They worshipped the dead and 
carefully preserved the bones (and especially the head). It was such people who 
formed bho su^ in the Banks Islands ; and the contsmpomriefl of the n*g¥-foilnd,er6 
settled in Santa Anna, probably not quite the first of the totenuatic peoplej but a 
slightly later tuunigiation of them. The first to come i«tablifihed shark worship, 
and were nsFKioi»>tH after death with aquatic animals or birds, The cult of ahatfc and 
ray (ami frigate-bird probably) in Arosi belonga to this first invaaion, and they in¬ 
troduced tbeir culture firmly in Ulawa and Ugi. They espoaed thdr dead in canoes 
and bowls, and probably it was they (one of their imjaigrations) who built the tmn- 
eated pyramidal mounds (Are) of the hartt or burial places, on the top of which they 
preserved dead, till the bones could be collected and deposited in a stone box 
(Ao« s«ru) or in caves. Some of these people practised a kind of embahaing, placing 
the bodv eo treated in a canoe. They probably mtioduced the long house and the 
double boiLs«. 

It b iiaposfiible to my present from the Sftn Cristeival eTidenco to whioh 

influence many ports of San Cristoval culture belong, ond I may give one eiaraple. 
There is some evidence of a cult of the moon and stars, and perhaps of the sun also, 
but it ie hard to decide to whom it belon^.^ There are a few myths : it i» said of the 
Bun and moon that they kept crossing a great bridge in the aky, the moon fleeing 
from the sun, till finally the moon fell into the sea, and has since given but a odd 
bght and is the shadow of her former seif. A woman plaiting mats is said to sit in 
the moon. There is a childnm^s song in Bauro which they sing at night when, to¬ 
wards morning, they wake with the cold and lie shivering waiting for the day. The 
words are as follows:— 

Tans^ist, Mangiti, iu^akifata 
.Voru gogt^ma tangiana tangi 
Tangi marakdraia, tangi marapwafh, 

of which the translation runs 

Enlighten, enlighten, brother and siatet'Ui''iaw, 

Bring hither the bght of day. 

The splendid bght, the shining light. 

This is a song to the son and moon ; it ia in the Bauio language, the iaugoage 
of the dual peo{ie, but it is on the coast that I have heard it. It calls the sun the 

^ The oalv pofatiog to imytliiag like a STstem of star waistup ** tunon^ tbc Msdiia 
wai fooad hy Ur. Ekdoa Beal in cocinealioo with afrividture. Tmntocttons Hete Ztulathi 
Itutitvf*i xlli, p, 44S, 

u 2 
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sifltcr-m-kw of the inooE, the aspluEBtion being that the numn (uxirowDn>)^ Is 
t<i the Stats (mffirama). whc. are the iast, yaunger eistets, oi the sm (onto). The uae 
of ifa. prapetly a dual people relationship tenu (aa the use of xhe niaeotlliue form 
tMiha for feminine relatives in Arosi showe) ciclud^ the Aioai totem people, though 
not perhaps the Aboiihu. Moreover, children's songs are generally very old, so that 
thia may be a aong of the Atam, but it is nnoertain. 

Another way in whieli we may approach the question is by ODneideiing the use 
of tattoo and aacred emblenuj. Probably if Chnstianity wore now to disappear in 
San Ciktnval the liaered emblem of the cross would be found whan all dse was lost 
or almost lost in the outward culture. So we find a laige use in San Cristoval of 
emblems which probably leprcseiit the moon and perhaps the enn* There is a 
mother-of-peari erescent oruBment which is called tohi warouviro, tearotnaro being a 
Bauio word for moon- Thera is also a large round shell dislc worn on the forehead, 
which is called in Aroai moieaina, the face of the sun.’' This is made of the ^ant 
clam. Another made of the shell dfrftf is called Aura, the moon. A similsr iiiqlf in 
Santa Crua, worn on the hzeast and made of the giant clam, is called ttma, the mocm.~ 
Then there ate tattoo marke; these are often the evening clouds of sunset, hut the 
sunset douds do not seam to be commoner in Bsmo than in Aiooi. The other most 


OQUizuDU tfittoo mark is that of a itdjr, of irliicli tfiaro are two foruiitj 


^ 0 ,^ 


either one or two circlea with rays. It is important to notice that these do not 
lupreeeot the sun, but atais j but, agma, it can hardly be ssict they are commoner 


in one part than another. The figure is tattooed on Araha men; but cut, 

not punched, and rspreseuU the sun. There are certain tattoo in«Tkfl which go 
tUfinitoly with the dual people, especially the ante tree, but the roarhs eonneoted with 
stars do not seem to do so. Another line of enquiry brings us to the small shell 
dkke now usetl as money. This in perhape a secondary use. as the diA-i. nje also used 
for bdte. The fine white variety are used for belts, and the coaiser white and red 
varieties are used for arnikla and anidetB at feasts. These disks are also used io 
Santa Cmx tor belts, but not for money. They seem to have a sacred character, 
for they were'much naed in sacrifices, and were used in oncient times in sacrifices to 
odttfD, and mmilnr diaka in Florida are called rongOf which may be the same word 
as the Mota word tongo, aaemd. There are four lands naed in Arop i nn,l kinda in 
Baum, The large rod dials are called too in Bauro, dao in Axosi ; the soiaT] fine white 


* Thfl miwn, iu the Batrro peuinstila itself, luid in otber parta of tbu Banio dutrirt. iacBllEd 
hogaUia (RafnnJa/ofTEi/a]. fl'njB is tits causBtiVD prefix in BatirD; so mppmvntly the Tmmti 
b callod bf o reJatiooahip term, ttp / TTie expLuns, perhaps, this v«y unomal voni for 
moon ; wUch might gibeni-iHi have tieen act down u “ Papniui.*' 

• In Siin CriatoTal tqrtwBealitU fi^nrw of frigatt-bird and EPiguil are fxed to lie matuir.a 

and tfaeae must be awxiated with tboibariliu. ‘ 
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ozi^A uBcd in bsilts sjft (till; white of the cocp-Tiiit) in both piftcjos. Eut in 

Eaiiio the finest red diidcE rto called ttaurito, the blood of the^mij and Etrange 
to say, the ’eriiite money of Arosi ia called bumiyiio^ a word who^ meaning is not 
known thonj. Evidently the dhtkit belong rather to Baujo than to Aroei, fot it aeeiin^ 
a misuse of terms to call white money aim-blood+ and besides, the word heji lost its 
meaiuDg in Aroai. The large white djsbs are niErely called ho'a moAm, white As a, 
in Aiosi J hot in Bauro Amt® toto, i.e.^ full moon l hura^ how'Bvi;!, is not a word used 
now lor moon in Bauro^ though it is so used in Aroai* On the whcle^ these disks, 
which seem to be originally connected with a eidt of the sun and mooup bdong rather 
to Barm than to Arosi* Their use m money in the Jiije of the Banke Islands may 
have been quite secondary^ they may have been a sacred ornament of the dual people, 
ApA adopted in the aa mcney, and if so, the dual people or the Atawa^ who had a 
fluJt of aaored trees and serpent worahip, may have had a cult of the moon and atara 
and HUH. But the San Crietoval evidence, if very scanty, acemfl slightly in favonr 
of the hypothesis that this cult bdonga to the Abarihn ; or that the son onlfc belongs 
to theim and that of the moon and stars to tbe dual people. 

Duteide San Cristoval not much evidence has been brought forward, but Dr. 
Rivers is inclined to aaaociate a cult of the sun and moon with the Some of 

hie evidence, however, is faulty* He gives a photograph^ of a door at Merlav on which 
the Tamote Liwoa society is tepresent^ by “ a figure with rays.” Banka lalanders, 
however, say these represent the cycas, and not the pan. Dr* Eivers also eaya* 
that the drawing of Tamate Liwoa on thia door " is accompanied by a ntxmber of 
representations of the sue..*" Banks Islanders, again, any that pH these are figures 
of stara* and as the same figure is tattooed on many Banka Islanders, it may not be 
apcciatly a sign* -But on the whole Dr. Rivers^ evtdcnise is in favour of this cult 
of Htm, moon, and etars bdon^g to the Abarihu (hk Kava-people}, and this is 
not impossible from the San Crktoval avidenoep which only fieems to show that the 
cult does not belong to a later immigratiem- This has been given as an example of 
the difficulty of asaigmng many of the features of San Cnstoval ciilture to any par* 
ticular body of people, with the present evidence.^ It appears to be the Abaribu, 
who had the custom of prefixing Sau to name of tho^ who showed especial proweea 
in certaio directions. In San Crifltoval. those who were connected with ghoat sharks, 
and who were also leaders in war, prefixed Sau to their names, and the same prefix 
Was commonly used in Dlawa with the names of the ghost 6h arks themselveSj who 
became the gods of war and fighting. If Dr* Rivera k right in thinking that these 
people b«ianm the ddela in Polynesia, it accords well with the fact that Hau k a 
word used in Polynr^ia in connection with the high obiofs. Pomander wnteSi ** 1 
am ineslined to think that the oid^t Hawaian designation of the lugheat rank of 

^ Plate IX. Mdan^M Soci^, 1. * fWJ., vd. it. p* 424. 

» A bottef fciiewlcdg& of Iha parv iJtial r^ghm of the iDteiiur of Eimro may iolve ihJa 
di&cuJty. 
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okiefi; was Ran, which w«rd meets us with msariy the same tueaiiing ui the Samoao 
and Tljian ►SlflM, the Tongaii and Tahitian Hatt, the Rarotonga and MsngarcTn Ati 
the New jfealund The name ol the Aroai adara, Han-di-bwari, is worth 

□otuig, but a snake waa also called Ealiaugibiean. 

The ne.’tt. and probabty last large inuDigiatiou baforo the ooming of the white 
man, was that of the bird totem people. Some interval must have elapsed to allow 
for the conaiderablo development of toteinism, which they brought with them. With 
this bird totemiam is plainly aasodated the practice of oiemation. The language of 
those people sbowa in its relationship terms some unusual words. The peopJe swm 
to have got only as far as Wango, and do not appear to havo loached Ulawa or 
though they seem tn have reached Saa in MaJaitu ; but dans found in Ulawa and 
Ugi at the present time are the EarJicr AborUm dan£ ; Akajo, Paewa, Amwea, and 
biid daii£ are p«t koown to me there. 

I have not attempted to assign any special place to tho clan of chiefs—the 
Aroha. They would scorn to have bdongod to the finat Aharihu immigrants, and 
poasibly they were their ebiefa, and therefore continued: to practise patrilineal descent 
and to intermarry—two facte which must be acoountorl (or. Tho things i n which they 
differ from men of other alane are ehieffy os follows i— 

{1} .Soracw, a kind of embalming is used in their case, and is associated with 
butiai in a canoe called aJtiaha * Shavings of the tree called od arc prepared ; the 
body qf the dead oraAo is washed twice, first just after death and secondly befo» 
being put into the canon; the on shavings are wrong out over the canoe, and are 
then placed in it, forming a bed for tho body | over and surroimding the body more 
M ahavings wrung not are paedeed, and in this way it is prraetved for some time, 
allowing relati^'es at a distance to oomo and view it* I have not Boen this, and 
have written down a native’a description. 


(2) Only nralla con wear the matertna, face of the sun, and the ann tattoo 


\ ^ 



the frigate-bird tattoo, and the 6«wri belong specially to them. What the butiri 
represents I am a little doubtful, but 1 think it is the web of a variety of bteari 
called btoori nunn, which, unlike the onliiuiy 6tnm, makes a web, which it agitates 
violently when distnzbed, henoe its name. The head of Aroai babies is shaved to 


leave a lozenge of hair called biwrt, ^ . At Kahtm (ToroaJ I have seen a different 
tattoo called ptntrt, which U said to be plaited on ba^, bnt the meaning of 

the design was net known there. 


*■ Th* j^alynmiao Mnet. i, 07; e/, the Uaori Aon, tamaiis j '• te tea toiei iopw," 
WillUmd^ Haori D^ditmar^, 

* The name imobb "high. Jnfty’* (sometiines, “the iky probably Ijccaase tbwe canoea 
irvte Elevated do high pahs or tmdes. 
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(3) Descent tn&j be reckoned, from fatber or moiher ; ami boya of other clone 
nuiy bo raised to the status of aroha by expenditure of money in giving a series of 
feasts ; tattooing the dgure uf the sun being allowetl only after the final feast was 
given* 

The usually baa tortoise-sbell oniomcntfl fastened to its face nepTeseint' 

ing the fiigate-biid or sosguil (jours or ftirtaAe), the latter of which appears on the 
bowl in which sacnficea are offered for warriors, aod of which a figure hoe been 
given. 

Araha may have been the chiefs of the Abaribu or a separate body of them, 
if a cult of the sun is Abarihu, it emdaitly belongs to tbeni ; but there is nothing to 
associate with them a cult uf the mono and atars, which I have supposed to belong 
to tbe dual people. 

Later, probably, tliaji the bird totem people must be put Dr. Rivers' Betel 
people, if they have reached Ban Ctistoval at all. for Amsi tiudition spcalm of betel- 
chewing as a comparatively late introduction, and remembers tbe time when the 
areca palm was introduced, or at any rate was so rote that pwiple went long dia- 
to buy tbe nuto. The ureca nut is called ftwa, the betd leaf ennodf, and the 
lime fmiohu (oAw is the branching coral). But the use is fairly dd, as b«a is used in 
many sacrifices (thrown into pools sacred to Aibua, ep'irite), and I have a very much 
worn stone cup used for the miKture in tbe case o! sacrifices to adaro. Ijme aliso is 
used with all spells for killing, etc., and without it they have no i»c«a or power; 
so that these two ingredients at least seem part of Abarihu culture, and as far ae 
San Crihtoval evidence goes, one would be Jnclincd to put betel’Chewing oa brionging 
to Abarihu. But the Abarihu who reached the Banhs Islands and Polynesia do not 
seem to have known tba ouatom, and therefore it must belong to some later immi- 
gratiou, perhaps the bird totem people; or the late mfiucQce bringingm patrilineal 
dmoent, which has reached the north-west comer of t5an Ciistovnl. 

Earlietthan betel'Obewing in San Oristovnl, hut belonging to the Abarihu, was the 
practice of kavn^drinking, of which there ate dear traditions in Aroai. The usual 
practice was to pound up the root of tbe otMotwi or toe Aaiaiuo* on a large holI«»w«d 
stone } a little water was added and the mixturo wrung 

out into a small coco-nttt drinklng-cup call^ kuku- 

wana. At the Rihmtae, or mouming ceremonka for the 



kept^ tiifl miittiie was 
th« iwt waa (KJCfleionally 


dead, when a strict fast was 
dnink oeran^^nially. Itifii^d 


chew-ad, but the abo'vo was the ttormal method. 1 mn tmeertam. whether kava 
in still d mnlc in the buab, pfobably it i$ i the root is still csbewiscl bv sunie. Batd 
drove it oat* 

I have not y-ut considered the Maai, the people whom Mr* Drew and I desciibed 


' Ba€ i* a word whos^ meaning ia ItikOTO ; but cfm Maari pndiwu™ 
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b our provioua paper- They are speciallv conneoted by San Criatoval traditinii 
with Ugi (properly tJki), wrbioh is caUed JJki ai Masi, where they arc said to have 
had large gettlements, but they are widely known in Ulawa, Malaita and San Cm- 
toval. Perhaps they were a people liviug on Ugi hefoic the Atawa ProtenPolynesiaiLe 
came to Melanesia, and related to the KatainoTa; but they are not thought to ho 
connected with the Kakamom or the Amwea in native opinion, and stand quite hv 
thetneelves: no other people have so many stories related of them by the San 
Criatoval and Ulawa people of the piDsent day. 

I hope this short sketch of San Criatoval history will not soem too imaginary, 
blit r think itwill prove to be in the main well foimdod, partly becanae it is in general 
agreement with other facts outdde San Crifitova]. Bishop hfeiyton writes of totem- 
ism in New Guinea that " the cominonest totem is a bird ” ; “ tbers are other totems 
nearly always Eobsidiaiy to a bird, as fiah, enakea, and also more rarely stonefi and 
trees." This wc should expect if bird totemiam is latest, aquatic animai totemiam 
earlier, and a cult of trees and sacred etonea earlier still. That, in short, appears to 
me to be the history of San Cristoval. 

It is not possible to disentangle dementa of several etviilxationa which have 
become mixed together if one cotuiidera a single sinall area like this. The wooden 
gong, for example, seems on the lian Crlstoval evidencse to bdnng to the dual people, 
but on the evidenGe of the Bismarck Qionp to belong to the secret societies, and 
tbereforo to the Ahanhu, But may not the secret socistiDa Lave incoiporsited much 
from the Atawa civUixation which preceded them, for example the wooden gong, 
and the shell disks as money ? These societies cousistad not only of immigrants, 
but also of dual-people membeia, and the latter may have Introduced some of the 
features of the societies. If the Atawa bad a cult of tnea, may act the secret 
societies have adopted some of ita features, if only for the sake of thdr foreign 
membeie t so that when we find sacred trees, or decorated logs (as in the itoieJbk), 
associated with the Bocieties, we should considef these to be parts of the earlier 
culture. Dr. Rivera gives a photograph of asacred bciue in the Reef Islands in which 
carved '‘etockx*' are set up and addressed with prayers. Mr. Nind describes to 
me a similar house in Baota Crux, called ma-iuia or ma^haie, oblong like the tiid-doi 
or men's house (Dr. Riveiu spoUs this reAndtnir, and thus disguises its derivation : 

sca-shore house''], Mo-duha means ** ghost-hoiisie," and its shape artf? name 
naturally place H as belou^ng to the Abaiihu or Kara people. Its poets ure painted 
white, and on the walls are drawings in black and white of men, pigs, and coH' 
veutional designs. It also contains "stockHj” a row of carved ioga set on end, of 
diderent heights. These are connected with difierent spiiita: the Sun, the Sea, 
the god of Fishes, the god of Rain, and the god of Crops, and at the foot of thesw 
oSoxingg of food are placed; for example, when a man goes on a voyage he places food 
at the foot of the upright log which represents the apitit of the S«i. I have found 
such posts in the Bauto hush, posts with no human or aniriiAl figure carved on thuti 
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und dadicated to fgona epiritH.J Atay pot the etooks of thwe Santa Ctua ghost- 
hoiuea go ^>ack to Atawa timea ? and flimilarly tbc bg3 af patako, kalaio and niatiff 
oi the Banki Idand ioUkole, ajid the wooden stocb of Tahiti doscfibed by Ellis ? 
Everything found in the SujB does not neoeEsarily belong to tho “ Ksva People.” 

If this pTovisional hypotheaifl of the history of San Ciietoval shouM prove to be 
in the main a Bound one, it will have an important bearing on the study of San 
CHetovnl languages, for it will become apparent which are the older, and it may 
even be possible to trace the peoples who spoke them to their original homes. This 
di%'iaion of the languages into efttliei and later strata is a teak that, as Dr. Rivers 
points out, has not yet been imdertaban in Melanesia. I have given an example of 
the relic of a languap that was possibly one of those spoken by Amwea, and I think 
when I oorOfi to deal with ohildien's games and oharmfl I shall be able to show there 
are other fiagmenta of mwh languages. But this analysis cannot be done by any 
haphazard csomparisonB unch aa one often sees, and the view taken m this paper is m 
tbia respect difierentfaom Dr. Rivers’, for though I have made no attempt to apaign 
to any people ito proper share in the evolution of the pioseut language of San Criato- 
val, the view taken is that the chief r6le hsA been played by the Austroneaian 
language of the Atawa or Proto-Polyneaianfl. and not, aa Dr. Rivors thinks, by the 
Abarihu or Kava People; that this Atawa language, the foundation of the present 
languages of Polynesia, was imposed on the Amwca and other people like them, and 
that the Abarihu have had no each profound influence on the languages of Melanesia, 
but merely modified the eaibot AusiTonp-aiftii tongue. 

It is an ungrateful task to critidse. and never very difEcult; nor is it possible to 
examine thoroughly Dr. RiveTB' linguistic argument, which is long and compUcated, 
without a minirta discuasion, which cannot be undertaken at the close of such a 
paper as this •, but the wbclo of his BcheniB has such an important bearing on the 
history of San Cristoval that I cannot leave it without a short critiokm of some of its 
chief arguments. I will confine mysdf to the following two points : (1) bis ail¬ 
ment from the words for relationship terms i (2) bis argument from ” poMasflive 
projacraiis.” 

In the argument from word^ for rclatmnahip temia, I>r. RiverB^ point b that 
wunlB for cBrtaiu tdationahip are widespread, and for other rclationshipfi show great 
variety, and that thb variety ie found where the rekiiQtmhipfi are uueh aa would 
not be affected by the coming ul the Kava people, and the wideapread woida are 
found for rehitionahipa which he showa to have been greatly affected by the immi- 
gnuite. For example, the words for mother, childj and mothers brother show 
variety! while those for father and grandfather are widespread. But when his 
argmuont examiifled in detail it breaks down* Let ns tnk-a the case of the terms 

1 T bt B" »n 3 diSerect from tbo c^^ved posta (in huumn ^o^m) faimd in gardmia in tba interior* 
nod uJied tba guardiuifl of tba gardAm. 
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for mother’s brother, which l>i. HivcrB takas to bo the most atiikiiig case of 
diversity of nomenclative. This divenity can be extibinod by the following con- 
BklcmtioTiB; (1) The words Med appear usually at other lovek of language, and their 
use for mother’s brofiier deponds on anomaioiia marnages r examples are, tmno, 
ordinarily piLrent-in-Iaw (and one of Dr. Rivets’ widespread words); (ordin¬ 

arily grandparent (and another of Dr. Rivets' wideapread words); (3) they are 
descriptive tEims: oxniuples am, nysiMfi (which Dr. Rivers himseJf aays k a 
corruption of " mother’s brothar ”), tuatina. which k the flame (both these 

show again examples of Dr. Rivers’ widespread woidaj ; ingoa (which meana 
” name ”); (3) they arc variantB which Dr. Rivers does not lecognko as such ; 
examples are, tolm, which he ekewhors recognizes aa a vadapt of tapu, bo that it 
falla under heading (i); Miomo, which the San Crintoval tenua given in thk paper show 
to be only a vadaot of mtnr or tmrua; (4) they are pre-Meinnesian words : examplea, 
the Save, Santa Cruz, and Vanikolo worda ; auoU words, taken from langnagca which 
are Jmown to be non-MeJaiiEiaiiin or very nnnaual forms of Mdanesian ianguagea, 
are not useful for so mid oomparisan. The woide in these Ifluguagcs for “ father," 
a relationship the term for which ought not to vary according to Dr. Riveru. ehow 
just as much varktiofi as the words for mother’s brother. It k such words as ihcee 
' wideepmad words usual at a different level of language, descriptive words (equally 
widespread), disguked vaiknts, or really foreign words—which constitute the whole 
of the “ striking diversity " on which Dr. Rivers’ scheme rests. Take them away 
and the diversity tumbles down like a bouse of card a. But the point k that Dr. 
Rivers rests the diversity on a theory of Papuan Induencea. 

In the argument from “ possess]va pronouns,’’ Dr. Rivers deeohbes the two 
kinds found in Austronesian languageB, those which he calls “ true poeaessives " 
(they axe not leally so, for they are simply, as he eaya himself, personal pronouns 
in juztapoflition, and arc sometimes m San Crktoval, New Guinea, and eJaewhero, 
the object of traneitive verba), and these fonned by suffixing these pronouns to » 
poBsesflive noun or particle. The latter he takes to be " pidgin " talk, and these 
forms with possessive nouns (such os agu, amu, oiwi) to be the older ; perhaps ho 
does not know the number of such possessive nouns, and the delicate shades of 
meaning they express, so that they are one of tha chuioest possessions of Ooeanie 
grammar; did be Toalke this he would realise that they could not have originated 
in pidgin forms of a fiRfUd But he takes them to be old forms, and os they 

are the Pdyneaku forms, that language too most be a lifigna /rascH, ao that Poly¬ 
nesian languages become the product of the luixing oE two lingn^ francfs, that of the 
Froto-Foljuesians, and that of the Kava people, both somethiog like modem pidgtn- 
Eoglkh in Dr. Rivers' sohemo. ft seams rather hard on the Polyneeian languagea [ 
hut Dr, Rivers lauds himsdf in a much worse difficulty. The " tme posaesaives " 
\gu, mu, fMi) bolang to the Ksva people, and Dr, Rivers hsii to explain why they are 
used for certain classen of wnrde, for he nover ehirka diffioulties. They are used for 
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certain relationship tflims bemuse tbeue aro terms newly uaed in the flinguJit by the 
itavn people ; the comjmmiHtic dual people never needed to say my father, and 
so on, but with the corning of the Kava people they did, ItoweTor, Dr. fiiTera 
finds s^» ™ P*^® hotieatly : " Here T miiat confess 

I can see no such clear motive for the nae of the true pronoims/* and can only 
snggeat that “ there may be eome feature of the interaction between Kflva and dual 
pooplefl which gave to parts of the body a flooial importance.” But these pranouna 
arc not only used with parts of the body, but with parts of any whole, anoh as tbo 
bark, seed, Inwif, branch of a tree ; the handle, blade of a paddle, and so on ; they 
are also used after noune with certain (old) temoinatione, e.j„ in San Oriatoval : 
tahinga, life, btmnha, amako, asulia, emoka or spray, daohn. siokaesa ; with verbal 
nouna ; with nouns of position (San Criatoval muri, behind, ahom. above, ado, right, 
etc.): and with a large number of other nouns. How iu Dr. Rivars to explain how 
the interaction of the Kava and dual people affected all these words f Evidently 
his whole argumcat from possosaived leads to nothing. Nevertheloss, there must 1>0 
some reason, as he says, for the varying use with reiationahip terms- Dr, Rivera 
rccogumoa a poaaiblo source of variety of nomenclature in later bodies of immigranta, 
bat he hardly allows suMciently for it. The bird tatem people of Aroei, for example, 
Eceni to have aflected cunsiderably the relationship terms of that district, and theaei 
and other imnugniiita may have had a cunsidcrfible influence on the languageS- 

The following tenos of their system are like those of the Bauio dual people, 
and niotit of them axe widespread tenua 

dina. iiwi t r maw ; hut^f iha* 

On the other hand, the following temis are fitraoge, not corunmn at any ratei 
in AuationeBinn Jangnagcfti and might even be takBn fof n mark of Papuan infiuencei 
war® tboy not clearly bird totem pcijple'ft terms: — 

Doom, haho ; 

Now these bird totem people may be Dr* Rivai^^ Kava people^ in which esse the 
Kava people have given a Papuan^ appearance to the terms of this region, whieh 
hitkerto has been ckaraoteristically Austronegiaii, or, if these people are later than 
the Kava people, they have still beeti the agenta by which the t^ationahip 
hflji been given a non-Anstronesian appearmcej at any rate at fitBFt si^ti Probably 
these people were a very late unmigration of Abarihu or Kava people^ Kven if 
Dr. Rivetfi wore right, and it was the earlier Kava people who altered the old Bauro 
system bo as to give it ita present Ausfcronedan character, still a later imndgratioii 
has again altered it, so as to give it wbat (were we not sure this is a late immigration) 
ire should pti>bably have deacrihed as a “ Papuan iihamcter^ a term fur too easily 
osed, espeoinily by thoge who approach the languages from a Polynesian standpoinfc> 


^ Pt«-&felatird4ui wuJd be a better term thm Papnan 
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1 1Jiinit tbftt Dr. Us i^saigned too great a lingnistic tolo to the Kava people. 

Putting Indonesian languages aside for the moment {thougli of couiae their relotioii 
to other Anatronesian languages and their geueiaJ oharaeter cannot be neglected), 
and coiujioring Melanesian and Poljneaian languages, ooe fact needs to be continually 
reiterated^ and that is that the Melanesian languages? show the more archaic forms 
of those eleinenta which both haire in common. Dr. Codrington first nbowed thk, 
and Mr. 3. fl, Ray has streogthened hia argument j more lately* approachmg the 
subject from a special point of grammar (the raffixes), Eev. W. G. Tvens haa imnionsdy 
added to the force of thia argumaDt, with a great wealth of illustration, and there can 
be no doubt that as regards their common element {and it is only that I am referring 
to), Polyo^an language forma my be justly described as. upon the whole, decayed, 
broken-down and simplified Metanesian forms. Those who porhnpa stili doubt thie, 
wculd be well advised to study Mr. IvenB* evidenoo.^ 

For examplet the dement of Occamc lanpiago which I call Auatraneaian had 
originally nouu^trSxea* still oommon in Mdaneda, but much lese so in Polyneflia, 
and there greatly decayed^ Often a Mdaneaian language haa both forms, that with 
and that without the eu ffix * I ahalE illustiate from San Criatowal ~ ajti and (z^rtiAa, 
smoke ; and fnacAa* sickncas os death i tao/o and moirth of rivtir i 

ahu and oAtira, a mound; uhe and oAero, a current. Now where there are two 
forms. ODC esf which takes the suffixed pronoun, and the other the eufExed possessive 
iiotm> it is the archaic form wluch takes the pronoun: iifiti aiw* but asuka tw ; moeana, 
hntjnaekim, et®., so that the pronouns mu, ftfl are aasociatad with the older fonus. 
and the poeaesdve nouns with the decayed forms; whereaa Dr. Rivers takte gu, 

M to he the kter. 

1 do not douht that there is more thou one AuFtroncsiau stratum, but it is the 
Atawa fftmturu, wbch is not only older but more widespread than the Abariha 
Btrsttun. What has led to the decay of the forms ? May we iiot reasonably assign 
it to the £ava people, who have been shown to have exerted snob a great iufluence 
on the customs and rehgfon 1 If so, the mfiueace of the Kavu people has boon 
greatest in Polynesaa, or at any rate it has been greats there than in the dual regions 
of Melanesia; and it ia in the dual regions of Melancsiii that we flball find the purest 
form of the Ptoto-Polyneaiao language which is the basis of the Polynesian speech. 
The mfluonce of the Kava people has everywhere been a breaktng-down and db- 
iutegratiug mfluoncCt but hardly an inducuce for uniformity; rather it has led to a 
greater dissimilarity, on account of it^ varying iuteusity. But for the Kava people 
Bauro and Maori would be much more alike than they are. Maori is a brokemlown 
form of Banro, ita old Atawa speech decayed and a new dement added by these 
forsigu kava-drinkmg people, who spoke at least a later form of Austronesian speech. 

* “ Cc^ttiiD SoMxh ia Oceanic LangUigEfl,*' Jtoyai qf Vidtiria, nrii {Nm Serf^}, 

Pf a 191*. 
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I use tWs flOiiCTOte example only to make the poeitioa clear, lor of couftte there b no 

direct connection between Batuo and Maori. 

This, it- will be Esid, takes no aecoiuit of the Papuan element. This, iiowover, 
is, I believa, very small indeed in moat Melanesian island languages evurytluDg is 
uaually set down aa Papuan which is not aupaificInllT and obvious!y Polyneaan. 
There is a Papuan element: in a few langnagos a large one, m the majonty a very 
amall one. Casual comparBons will only doud our vision and lead us astray; and 
until by patient analysis, following sound philological mW, the common Austro- 
nesii^ element is dboovered, it will be premature to estimate exactly the Papuan 
element in such languages as Bauro. A comparison of smaU vocabularies may 

easily be nualeading. 

ijenorallv apeaking. the view taken in this paper is tint there is a common 
underlying Atswa element in Melanesia and Polynesia, probably imposed on a 
foreign people in Melanesia, usually without their uifluencdng it ia^dy , Inter mnc 
fliinplified,' chiefly in Polymsia, by an immigrant people. What is most w»d«^read 
is Atawa ; what is leas but stUJ fairly widespread belongs to Absnhu; what is loo is 
either earlier or later than either Alawa or Ahuriliu | provided it ia really local, and 
not a local use of n widespread woni such aa lamo, sea, in Mota. 

I hope I have not criticised unfairiy the language aignincut of Dr. Kvets’ book. 
There ia much in it of geeat interest, much with which one can ngtee. but the whole 
seems to be bwed on unsound niothods of comparison, attaching undoo importance 
to a superficial similarity or diaaimilarity of form. We owe him a great debt for 
to our attention the imposaihilily of keeping anthropology and philolo^ 
in water-tight componments, the necessity for allowing the existence of 
the languages, some of which strata may not be Austronefiian, and the need for 
analysmg the languages into these irtrata. It is to analysis of the Oceanio languages 
which m now needed. 

1 hope Dr, Rivers may Twwnaider hb argument for a Kava people 2in^ franca, 
at least in tlie form in which be stated it. and consider whether, putting a»de 
UnpnigAs like those of Vanikolo, Santa Cruz, and Savo. and taking into account the 
cauBcs for variety I have named, there is really a greater variety of tetma for such 
rdotives as mother and mother’s brother than for father and similar relationshiiB ; 
whether the anomalous maniages whose existence be so brilliantly demoiurtrateti 
are not themselves the reason for using deBoriptiva terns, and tei^ properly used for 
other nslatives and so canaing apparent variety j whether, if he mil allow rathw more 
to the influence of later immigratioas, not only of the Betel people, but also of succes 
aive waves of the Kava people, the variety, such aa it is, cannot be thus explained ; 
and whether it is not this use of terms owing to anomalons marriages, rather thwj 

1 It ia diWcult to ms bo* tbe lorais weld be more arebaie b Meleiveiia if Popi aa inflctaro 
hftd hotm 
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a new lingoietio strain, wycb musta tte ^-Bristy id tho mo «f posaoisaive forma luecl 
witk the relationship terma; whetiier, in abort, fcho common fund of wonk, in 
relatioiwbip teriua m in other words, ia not that of the Proto-Polyneaians rather than 
that of the Kavu jpcople. That is the \now urged here. While aUowing great 
influence to the Kava people wherever they become preduminaut, eapeoially in 
Polynesia, an iiiiluBnce tliat Bimplifiod the Janguagea, I auppewe the laagaagcs of 
Polynesia and Mdanoda to have been more alike before the Eava people came than 
they were after their Bettlcment. 

No attempt has been made to fix any dates for the coming of the Atavra or 
Abarihu. The Polynesian Society of New Zealnnd baa attempted to aaeign dales 
for the immigration of the Polyncflians, but may they not be really following the 
traditiuiis of the Abaiihu (the chiefa) and tracing, perbapis correctly, their ooming 
and voyaging hither and thither, while negleoting the Atawa (the common people) 
section of the Polynesian race I It may be possible to diacovcr. the com* 
pamtivoly recent date nf the ooming to Polynesia uia Melanesia of the Aharihu, 
withont forming any oonclnaion as to the very much more ancient arrival of the 
Atawa, 

It has not been meant in this paper seriously to suggest memorial adoption as 
a enffiolent erplanatEon of the anoinaJoiia marriages, even in Idan Ortstovol, far teas 
m MelaneBia. There is actual evidence in San Orbitoval of old men handing on 
their wives as the aecoud wives of younger men, and memonaJ adopdoD is peihape 
its^ an indirect reatdt of the anomalous marriages ; but when once eatabltahed it 
must help to bring the generstlnns together in appearance; and I wished to emphoaiae 
ita elfMt on relationabip tonus, perhaps more in the past than in. the present, and to 
eoggest that it has really been a contrihutory cause of the state of thin^ we now 
find in San Crutoval. 

The aDomalous mafrjagee themselvoe are seen to be very common at tho present 
time, juat as Dr. KiT«Fs had predicted, and whether in the dual or totem region. 

I think my enqumea have been wide enough to allow me to conclude th a t half, 
or even more than half, of the marriages of the people of Aroai and Bauro are made 
between men and women eepaiated from one another by one <»f sometimes two 
generationa \ and ysfc so far back do t he roots go of such a state of society fhot the * 
ordinary observer sees men mairying women of about thdr own age and does not 
suspect au}'thiiig unusual in the msTnages. The real discoverec of these San Cfriatoval 
anomalous marriages is Dr, Rives. 

Finally, there is one point on which I shoidd Uke to add a note. Natives when 
Q<msidering in what rela^on they stand, reckon from person to pciiion: so-and'so 
is ha»-so-and^ to someone else, that somemio else A(ii*eo-a&d-&o to another pezBun, 
and BO on till the oonnectiot] is made. 

-i 

Now it is evident that with all these different maixiagos - talHng place, sometimes 
o»m and somethnos another, a man’s relatians by marriage must be oalJed by very 
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varying tcma; and such is the cdse, the unexpected term is almost always used for 
& relative by marriage. 

But it is also possible that eloser relativea may be named by vaiy-mg terms 
acBoiriiiig to the way in which a maij reckons, either through hU lather or mother. 
For example, a woman tmy make in Aroai any ona of five mBmagBR; she may 
mairy her “ brother/’ father's “ brother," mother's cToas-ooTitiii, hT^baad’a sister's 
son, or brother’s daughter’s son. Now whoa her son has to name hia father’s sister 
he may say : " What ia my mirther to her ? ” and might in this way cfalJ her tiw, 
mse, AoAo or fiMW, the first two most frequently. Since we find the father's sister 
sometimes called u«e, perhaps this way of reckoning is used. So the father's 
brother might be fl»m, uwai, doora. at fflotl, and there is one case in the pedigrees 
of a father’s brother being called wtrot, but only one. In the same way a man 
may marry in a variety of ways and then, if his son reckons from the father, 
the mother’s sister might be called mow {niece) or she might be ost or kako, tmd 
so the children tnatt. I have never found the mother's brother called anything 
but mow. and in almoet every case the father’s brother is unhesitatin^y called 
ama, but Bomotimes people hesitate as bo how to name the father’s sister and 
mother’s sister, especially the farmer, and pOTsihly it may be for the reason that, 
with such marriages taking place, these relatives will stand in diffarent refationa to 
a person as viewed from his father’s or his mother s side. 

The custom of marrying the mow, i.e., the daughter of the croBa-cousm. is prob¬ 
ably comparatiTdy recent, for the custom of avoidance seoms to point back to a 
oro«M»uam marriage, and oa a matter of fact a native said to me: “ VTa marry ^ 
moti because we con no longer marry the haito," Probably the custom of manying 
the brother’s daughter ia also comparatively recent. On the other hand, the eustom 
of marrying the wife or wife’s sister of the mother’s brother, who is m a classificatory 
aenae the father’s sister, is evidently dying ont, and it ia only in the buah that the 
children of the mother’s brother are togulatly celled gore. Still more may this be 
of mfirriage with the wne; all the cases I have found irf this ucour in the 
inteiioT, and f have been told repeatedly that " this custom was facmerly eomman, 
but is no longer followed." The general teodcucy, therefore, now is for a man to 
marry a woman a generation below him (unless he marries, os at least half do, in 
his own generation); whereas the evidence points to a time when, a man married 
a generation above him, and to a stiU eaiUer time when he married a woman two 
generations above his ovm. The tendency m Bauro seeiM to be in the same 

directioD. 
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Bnrial customs have been w often ref ened to in tius paper that a short notice 
of them, to be foOowed later by Mer descriptions, U given here. 
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Thcio ore two ohief mfltKod&j Lurial in the grouiuj and preservatJon of the bodf. 
Amonii the dual people, efipeciaJly in the buah, burial ia the gioimd ia UHoaJ, the body 
in a Bittiog poaitjon and handa and Jage tied, knees drawn up. 

Where preaer^’aticn is practised (especially in Arosi) there aie several varieties : 
the body may be n-iappod up in the house, or esi> 06 ed on a lock by the shore, or 
on a tree platform, or on a buml mound called Aeo, in an oblong lood-bowl called 
hohola, or in a canoe colled afiiolta. In all cases the bones are afterwards collected 
carefiiJlj, 

Between these two voriotiefl are what may be oonEodered modificationa : burial 
Bitting with head only exposed ; eiposore sitting with kneea drawn up ; burial extended 
till the body decomposes, when the bones are eolleoted. 

Besidaa these there are cremation and burial in the sea. In the latter case two 
bagB of sand we tied either to the feet or round the waist, according to the wiah of 
the person that his body ehonid lie flat or stand upright ; and I have met with tmo 
caao of upright burial in the ground. People usnally say how they wish to be buried. 
Altogether there are more than twenty slightly diJIareat methnde of dispoflitur of the 
dead. 

DijtonAM OF BubiaIj Moukd aa Ubuna. 

.-!_ mJJS/fm, 

West. 

1. (Dpra Bpaoe|. biiriiil ixtamid d 3^ iiovtura, Ijui^ gtooiafi srraDged 

to ionn A sort of bai, la irbioh the bemei wtK? ooileEitod. 

In the case ef the Atuha elati a canoe was always iiaed if posaible j if notj a buwL 
It was in tMfi caae that a sort of rough embalming, was pmotjeed, (It was 

only membere of this dan who could tattoo the aim - on their bodieap or on 

'i 

the gable ends of their houses, and wear the rli^k called the "face of the sun ” ; and 
to them specially belonged the iiign of the frigatc-biid^ Arahn men were buded 
in Cither ways^ but not other men In this way* 


H*—Nora QN A GVJ^J^AlJOJkJSAJR PotL^ 

As an dluBtimtion of the way m which onstomfl differ irom ialand to ialand, with 
EUDilar imdedying ideas^ I give a short description of the aacred place of the village 
of Malagrt? in the island next to Ban Griatoval, Guadalcanar, The sacrifice there, 

^ The word paii mDons & iimke m ether puti of GqAdAlron&r snd in F]orida, hut iAactio used 
in or in *ny part nevr MilAgele, wbere thn vani is enJ j applied bo Umw Mored plpcei- 

But tht disfiHing of tbp word in other parts of Ouadalamar and in Honda, comhiaed with llki? 
me of thu *iiC]t>d grovii and B&cied ttODCi eeem to pomb dearly to Herpent worebipv 
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irhiisk takes place twice a year, was described to me by Koke, a uative of the pJ ace, 
who has Qot lived there for boidb years, but retoembeis wdl atteodiiiF the rites as 
a i^mall boy; aad the diagram below was drawn by him and wplaiaed to me 

follows ;■— 



Outeide the oval are trees, amrooiKiing the as the whole aanied endosute 
ia called. A j»i* is made either tn the centre of a village or on the sea side, but never 
on the side nearest the bnah. So women must ever ai>|:TOmih it. but young bop 
mav do 60 . and Koko ™ several tiroes present at the ccreroonies, which take place 
whLi the gardens are planted and when they are dug. There is a broad outer stone 
wall with a single eotronce. On thia wall the men and boys sit during the sarafaces. 
but they cannot go into the eadosuie (IJ which is paved with stona^ Beyond this 
there ia another inner wall, but quite low, and beyond anothc.r space paved with 
atones (2) on which the sacrifices are placed by the priest, called koda-bo,^ who stands 
where the star is on the plan and faces east, the cewmony itodf taking phice at 
noon. Within the second eodosute is yet another atone wall, but oldong instead 
of oval, and the space within this (5) » not paved with atones, but planted with 
Hhrubs called ffaragora (probably crutoaB), In the centre of all is the object of 
worehip. aasodated with a tindao. This is a emootb, round, and highly polished Wack 
stone, which Koko compared to a cannon ball. The kodo^o hiuifidf cannot Otoss 
the Bccoud stone wall, and Koko supposes no one ever actosUy approaches the stone 
itself, though aU can see it. Opposito, to the east, is a sacred tree ; a tree called 
Bdibifi. a large dark-wood tree, which has fruit growing in clusters of three each. 

The takes with him fire, wood, and the sacrifice, which is either pig or 

bonito (caUed ntu). tie places the £« on the stouo pavement, and the wood on it. 
and on top of all the pig or bomto ; but he most not Wow the fire' or help it arti- 
fidallv to bum. tie thai etonda facing east and recites a prayer ; il while he does so 
the fire kindles and blazes up, the fiiuJw has received the Buotifioe with favour; 
but a otherwise, it is a sign that the Undao is dieploascd. The trees sunounding 
the poli make the wall on which the men and boys ait cool and shady. 
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Koko addfl thflit pdi itne very minieToiifl in Lliat part- of Guadatoaimr, the weather 
aide of the laknd. He was doubtful if other have a similar orientatfou. Koko, 
who belangs to the iMkiiUi totem olaDi thinks that the ceremoriy has nothing t-o 
do with the clium : everyoDO goffi to it. 

The fciim of the pfili^ an oval euclotture, may help m to understand the meanmg 
of the Hanks lelandti word whose meaning ha 4 been obscured by Hr^ Codrington 

and Hr. Bivois^ 

In Efate fa>n> meana (1) a fence or waU ] (2) a ikh feuM ; (3) a ring or halo 
round the moon, and (4) rites of incantation and divuiation, and Hr. Maodonald 
show that the Jmi meaning is derived from the meanid^ cd enclosing; the dck 
person is enclosed and evil laflucnces shut out by the priest, who is said to gftrokc^ra ; 
and the word is now uaed for prayer.^ 

The Mota word oholc I take to be the ilcita form of go-rokoro, and its meaning 
to be endoiiiiig, prufootingj defending; and this is cntdimied by other words Jti 
M ota^ such as ofo, to overlaps tnm up at the ejidp and BtiU more by^ro,® to embrace, 
and goto n prepoaition of motion towards, a rounds against/*® but there is no meaning 
of motion in the word, and if the meamng of fence is kept in view, the use 
of this difficult prepofiitioii will be understood. Hr. Codrington trantiint es ofoedo 
aa make an offeriog** to a man who bia a stone with which a spirit is con¬ 
nected I but he LB only tranBlating a Mota sentence wbicb can Ag imll y well be 
translated , “ to enoloae or protect by means of a man, who knows a atone, with 
money and kuva^ on a stone/" since the Mota mim moan.H ** by m well ajs to 
or far. When Hr* Oodiington says ciirwki to the man>” he la only traiudatiiig the 
Mota tftwf* in his own way. So the priest ifi said to okwlfl vai ape *4* to 

eiicloiae, on the stone, on A"s account," while A himself may olmto tjnrf for vaiimui 
benefits ; the mnney, or other offering put in the enclosure (as t oonjecture) is also 
eallixl clootoy and the man who does so ia called an doob (Guadaloanar iodoj, and 
tbo stone ia called which Ls Dr^ Oodriugton impli^, a hollow place 

(^’ofc^rc in Wango means a small holiovv in the hill&). 

1 suggfst that a stone drcle like the Cnadalcanar ptdi once surroundeci the 
sacred stone connected with the vui in Mota, and that the atone repreaenti^ the moon* 
In Sau Cristovol, on the sjonth ctjmt, a hafrsi rDuud the moon is callctl iuro (ils it ia 
in Mji, in the form vinkora}^ and is a favourable omen ; while in every villiige the 
now moon is greeted with ahouting. Ia Maori /Miioro is the halo round the mooOp 
and Karo in Maori mythology woe tho name of a deity who wa^a the son of the Moon^, 
while the Mangaia veraion mokea Koro and Ature the moon^c children; Koro uIihj 
planted the first pandanus, Koro may be the Tahitian god Oro j especially if 

* of ihf (k^nie Lan^tuv^M^ pp. BO, 101. 

* Tbfi root IS r&: tf. VVangO. wo tihu, a bdlE ; .^lota MiAtOi, a gmlle of IcAvm adjB flowen j 

a fftnee, drice, to guajil, pml;ect< pTwprvt- 
^ ifofrj Dktimav*^^ pp. K^O, S10. 
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thia worehip of the moon b a ^toao circle is part of the dual oultuie^ Folynesiftn 
mythology conneots Tmirao, a son nl Tangaroa {a god of tho dual people aecoidtng 
to Dr. Rivers) and the gwl of Fishes, with Hio& and Kioro; nrid in the GuadalcaitaT 
rites bonito fish, oiti, kk Bucrifioed. Again, a cult of trees is fluggested in the New 
Hehridea, where a coco-out is ofiered on these saored stones oonncotcd with Pui, 
for sun, rain, and good cropfl. The only sacred atone, oormflcted with eerpent 
which I koow of in San Criutoval, is a large black dreiilar Btone with a white band, 
but Sao Criatoval stories always connect the serpent fiffona with sacred atones. 

In Efato the moon ia called lUalangi, ix., the spirit or bodI of the sky, and ioro-ii(tilanjri 
la the halo. tJonnection with a serpent i» auggested by the Guadalcauar aaroe; 
aerpentfl are wnmhipped in San Criatoval in sacred gmvea and are connected with 
sacred stones; and in the Banks latands, Qal. one of the oi« spirits, is the grandson 
of IrouJ, evidently n serpent ejarit. In San Cristova!, the firal drinking oooo-nut 
ifl sacred to the serpent apirit. In s«cb words as the Samoan ohoto, a haunted 
idace, wo may perhaps find traces of this old dual culture, with its fitone ciroleB, 
moon, and perhaps star worship, sawed trees and aerpent spirita. The ob, bonito 
fiah, hold a great place in San Cristoval religion, where, as in Ulawa, they are called 
(iPoi being a common noun prefis); probably they are the at« rere (rme, w 
leap) uf Now Zealand (c/.tiie Alaiigaisn Atvn abovo): for bonito in Lho Banka Islands 
are called hM«J, from mwo. to leap tbut they may be the Maori wowAw (the Maori 
dictionaries merely translate ** the Dome of a fish'*)). The San Criitoval word, os 

usual, drops lho L The fact that the sacrifice is offered at noon seema to be 

against mv interpretation of the ceTCtnony. 

I hhould add to ihia ahort accoont rd the pol*, that Koko does not think anyone 
IB buried there, at any rate in the present day; the dead are buried in the aea, but 
in a different way from that followed in San Criatoval, as they are tied in a sitting 
poaitioD, with knees drawn iip and hunda resting under the chin on each wide, and tied 
in that position- The corpae if then put into a canoe with tvio men and they paddle 
QUt to Hoa, another canoe with two men following. The dead mau in eommitted to 
the aea in the aitting positioti and also the oanoe in which he was is hroken up, the 
four men returning in the xamuining canoe; or else hb canoe is brought to the shore 
and there broken up. This account applies only to Malagete itself. 

' Ell». in hw wBll-known li«»k, Pqil^Me<o'an JJawartAw, lays of Ora, Unit he wna " the medium 
of ooniiexiciu betiveeii oelratial and ternsitnal bwngi. The shadow of a biesdlruit leaf, abaheu 
by the power of the urtu of Tmixm (hia lather) passed over Hina {the mouii) and she becsme 
the mother of Qra”— Pgis/titMUfn iCesrarahes, 111251, vsl. ii, 1&4. 

In tlw Muqumas m. sky flecked with white floods is OaUed ihe Paejioe-a-Jlijta, " the porn- 
meat of Mina” (moAiiio in the Mamufsas means roCrtidightJ t this 1 eu^t is the heavi'idy 
counterpart of the etonn pavement of the Guadalcanar pali, jmrt as the circdliu' spade cnfloeed 
by tbe hale raumJ the momi is also the heavenly representaLiem of the earthly polL' Tra^ar, 
Jfoori Cumpitnilier DicfinMary, p 7(1 
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THE FINNIC QUESTION AND SOME BALTIC PROBLEMS, 

By Hajiotji Peakz. 

As is well Imown, tie vast majority of the peoples of Europe, of whatever race, spe&h 
languages belonging to the group known ne Aryan or Indo-European ; tbe esceptlona 
are not nmneroiui!. Among these are the inbabiUnta of Finland, the FiniiB or Nuomt, 
and dialects allied to tbe Finnic arc spoken also south of the Gulf of Finland by 
Tchouds, Eaths and Jmoude, and also by many tribes, such as the Mordvins, Baahkira 
and Cheremisa, who Uve near the iunction of the Volga and the Kama and in the 
region of tbe Middle Volga lying between Nijni Novgorod, Saroara and 
languages mote distantly allied are alao spoken by the Lapps and Samoyeds in the 
north. These languages have Asiatic affinities, being closely allied to eomc of the 
tongues apoken iu Weateni Siberia, and it is claimed by some writere that they me 
more distantly cunnected with the speech of peoples living etUl farther to the east, 
tus far fw Ki?rcfl. andi perhaps 

Tt is natural, therefore, that students of ethnology have taken special interest in 
the racial affinities of a people who appear to have introded into Europe from 
Northern Asia, and m the problem is not altogether apart from that of the early 
Baltic people, who have fluppJied some of the moat vigoroua dements to our own 
population, its solution cannot be a matter of indifference to British ethnnlogifits. 

Until recent years it was generally supp€>sed that the Finns, like the I^pps and 
Samoyeds, a-ere an Asiatic people with Mongol affinities, or at least rfssenibling the 
Mongols in certain important features, and they have been described as a Mongoloid 
race. This term ia admittedly vague, for it hsa been applied to all thuMS people m 
which Mongol features are present in a diluted form, whether such dilution is believed 
to have been due to hyhridiiation with other races, or whether to other cauaes. 
Such, however, waa the view held generally about five-and twenty yeata ago and 
advanced by Beddoe in his Rhind lectures in 1891 ;• and it is atill held as a matter 
of course by many anthropologista, including Dr. Hrdlicka, who has recently restated 
this case.* 

» Riptey, W. Z., TAe of Sttrojm. London. JSOO, pp, 341, 3&S. 381. 

« Cunte. M. A. mnotof, Forhgn- V. A ai(aiicAni «. laiar 

addentanem, St, Petcnbiui;, IKOt. 

i Beddw, J, Tht AMt^rojKOpgital Awopr. Paisley. 1S33. 

* Hidlieka, AlfA “Tb* !*«« ol fiiisHis." Smitfi^ian MitetUmeout CaOutunu, LXTX. n, 
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During the last quarter of a century a dificrent ¥iew has been advanced, and 
very generally accepted by Btudenta in tie Baltic region and in Gemiany. Ripley^ 
following G, Retzius, ^ Bonedorflj Elkyeel^ and Mainofp^thns describee these people :— 
"* Tliese Utter Finn* nre among the tallest of metii with fair skbif flaxen or tow- 
coloured bair, and blue eyes. [The map] shows ua among the Esths on the Baltic 
coasts through the Glirremisfl on the Volga and dear beyond the Ursl niountainB 
among Ostiaka and Voguls in Siberia^ a long-headedneaa not a whit less pronounced 
than throughout Teutonic Germany/'* It is clear that Eipley bebeves the Fthhf 
to be of the Nordic race, or doeely aibed to them. The same viewp or one yeiy 
nearly approaching it, is held by Giufeida-Euggeri,* on the authority of Zabortiwskir 
Tscheponakoosky and Drantschilow. Ruggeri bdieYcs that Proto-Nordice, Proto- 
Finns and Proio-MeditcTraneans are branches c( a common atockt which originated 
on the confines of Enii»pe and Asia, 

But a reference to Ripky^s map (p, 362) shows xm that the inbabitants of Finland 
are by no means long-headed. On a narrow coastal etiip we find indices of TS and 
under; farther inland^ to a depth of about §D miles^ the average mdex is 7^i; in 
the next 60 miles it b 80; bey and that, tJitDughout the greater part of the country^ 
it averages 82 ; and in the extreme north it is and 84. The Tchudfl and Eatbn, 
to thv south of the Gulf of Finland^ have an average index nf 79, and the lira of 80* 

A map of the head-form of the present inhabitantB of Finland + given in the new 
Atkt^ de Finland^ m even more striking. It shows that in the north the broad headip 
—those with an iodex of 80 and upwards—are from flO to IDD per cent, of the 
populatioot while throughout the greater part of the rest of the country the pro¬ 
portion duea not sink below 50 per cent. Two small exceptions alone occur; there b 
a enaatal atrip in rbe south-west, atid another rather farther north, where the pro¬ 
portion of broad heads sinks bo lower figures, vfirymg in differ eut comm ones from 49 
to 30 per cent.* These two ureas are noted in other maps as poasesaing a conaiderable 
number of Swedish-Hpeakiiig people and Swedish srhook, show'itig that they have 
received an appreciable quantity of InTmigtantti from Scandinavui during recent 
ccDtories. 

Ripley gives no bgiir&n for stafujet ss none had been pgbliahed when he wrote, 
but the new atlas gives a map of these too, and it is scarcely teas otrikmg than that 
of tfae head-fomi* In the nin±b and east the Etaturc ranges from 16^ mm. to 
1050 HLDJ, (6 feet 4 inches to 5 feet 5 inches}, while in tbo Bouth-westp includiiig 

1 Retinojk M. Piiuka Kraniwr, kSuKjklmlnip 

■ Eliiiyren A B., On tA* Anikfppoiagy of tht Fimnw, I SOT- Jn Mwtnan, 

* MHiiioE, V, N,, HetuUff /nan ik^ tff iJtt Mordva^ HJ73j 0» ffe Anihrt^ 

paloffy tlfih€ Mordm, ISai, Jn 

* Ripley* Op. al., pp. 

^Giuflrida-Ruggerir V", Antropdofiiji e artbiMiEugiii m toduoi delLi prointCFria 

^turopAOt" In ptf toniropoio^A a la ein^ogiti^ XLYL 1^16^ pp. 32, 33+ 

* Ji&if Fi'aJbM.. LflSU, Teste^ in p 54 . 
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the twn aarrow-iieaJed SimliBb Aims and the ffigioji between them^ the aYerage 
AtAtnre yanea from 1661 inm^ to ITOO mm. (5 feet 6 mchea to 5 feet 7 inches). 

The natural condtLsion from these maps ia that while the bulk of the pupulation 
of Finland ia ahoit and breail-lieAdedT tall long-headed immigranta, speaking the 
Swedish language, have partially ousted the F innish populatioii froiu two areas on 
the coast, and have elightlj affect ed'the head-form and oouaideniblj affected the 
stature throughout tie whole of the lonth-western comer. 
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3^—lAJir Oi fo™r fislatu, ly^DWTSfo tur’TBm lines or htatum. (coimnEZ] moit the 

jitlojr dr Ftniatidt 11 ^ 10 .) 


In Bufisia, while great stature h found among the Tciude and Live, the average 
decUnes aa we go eastwards, and very rapidly after wo pasa Novgorod and enter the 
upper baein of the Volga. 

Ripley admits that besides his fair type there ta a broad-headed dark typCp which 
reaches ita greatest intetksitj in I^apland, hut is found also among the Samoyeds, 
Xareles, Mordvins and other peoples apRflJpng FinniKh dialects^ These people," 
he sajii, " ccErreapond closely to whnt we pupularlj regard as Mongolian. They ore 
all dark or block haired with swarthy ekma ; they nro peculiarly beardless. IVith 
the round facie, bullet head, high cheek-himes, squint eyes and lank hoir^ they 
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oonfltitute &o unmwtokable type.” "‘Meoy of these people,” he adds, “speak 
Fiunie languagca, so tb&t in a sense it is still proper to class them as Finofl. 

It is clear, then, that in the area occupied by Finiuah-spcaking people we have 
two stocks •. one tail, blonde and long-headed, the other of variable statnio, dark, 
broad-headed and Mongoloid in appearance. To which, theB, stoold we attribute 
the term Finnic ? 

Now it b gEneially believed that the term Finn is a name given by outsiders, 
probably by the Nordic people of Scandinavia, to a people whom they iMcgnbed as 
diKcrent from themselves, and who inhabited the Feo r^on, which we now know 
as Finland. Whether this be true or not, one thing b certain, which ts that the 
people of Finland have ^ways called themselves Suomi. 

An we have seen, these Finnic peoples have a common tongue j they have aJao 
a oDinmon body of tradition and folk-lore, and possess in common that series of 
ancient national songs publbhed under the name of the Et^evala |® this coUwtion, 
while it makes no claim to inspiration, b in reality the poetical expression of the 
Finnic religion. 

There b, then, something very dbtinctjve about the Finns ; they are sharply 
separated both by language and tradition from most other Europeans, and it is of 
some importincc to determine to which of the two races coostiluting the preacjit 
population of Fiobind we must attribute tbb tongue and thb tradition. 

Now the tall, blonde, long-headed Fiona seem, as a rule, to be mdbtmgmshable 
from a similar type in Courlatid, from the Letts, Lithuamans, Swedes aod the tall, 
fair type of Englbhinaii. All those west of Finland and south of the Livs speak 
Aryan languages, nearly all of them Teutonic dialects. 

On the other hand we find the Finnic tongue spoken in the cast, from Nijni 
Novgorod to the Urala and from Samara nearly to the Anrtic Ocean. The Fmmc 
dialects belong to a group of languages known aa IJgtbn, spoken over large tracts of 
Western Siberia, and the Ugrian languages ore thought by some to be part of a 
greater group, formerly called Turanian, hut now termed Ural-Altaic, which 
atreteh in an almost complete belt from Lapland to Korean some wouhl say to 
Japan.* 

It, tWn, we have to choose between the Ncfrdic or Mongoloid elements in Finland, 
we cannot, I think, refuse to admit that the language, at any rate, seema to belong to 
the Mongoloid section. The language and tradition aeem bound up together, and 
everything points to the conclusion that the cssentbl Finn b Mongoloid* 

Ripley* W* Z 4 , op* p. 361. 

• Kalevala, UMih d* 2. Amg, in» Deotoehe iibertrsBen v. A. Schiefnrr, Helaingfore. ]852. 

TrandstioTw bare iOmi appw«i in French (18m (13S!) and EngJiib (1880 and IBOTl. 

* The *»w that Uw Ugrian la-n pii^rM are with the moru CMtern groui^ which 

WM odToested by Caatrte and for a time femsnilly lusfspted. Is at tk.* present iMimuit out ol 
fiiToirr amocLg cunipiirAtiTe philologiitA^ 
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Ripley seemu to baye felt eooie tmeafimeas when conaEderiog the tall, blonde, 
locg-headb m Finns^ for be adnoita that all Finland is rdatiyely broad-Iieaded. He m 
prepared to meet the difficulty squarely. He believes that Finland was the lefuge 
of MutibeTiesa Uoagoloid elemeuta, driyen thitber by adyancing SlaySj anti there 
compelled to adopt the Fumir toiiguc by the predomioaiit Nordic populations^ and 
this in apLte of the fact- that the Mongoloids phyaically rcsenible the Lapps ami the 
Finuic langimge b also related to t heir tongnju. 

It ia always unwise to tiee an ethnic term ae a d^ignation for a race, and a 
linguistic term usually servefi no better. There is no country whose population is 
raciaUy imifonn, no language which la spoken by one race^ne^or by all membexe of 
a raCfl. Therefore wc have given up talking of the English racep and haye left the 
term British race to journalists, who love to talk also of CeUICp Teutonic and Slav 
racea, and are deyoted to that ineaningiess term the Latin races. 

There is* theu^ strictly speaking, no Finnic race [ but we may safely, I think, 
argue that all that is dierinctive in the Finnic people, whether in langnsgep tradition 
or folk-lore, coiUEa mainly^ if not entirely* from that element, whiaii appeura al»0 
to be the moat num^ous among those who call themselves, or are called, Fiiuia^ 
namely the dark* broad-headed strain with Mongoloid features. 

Ripley appears to think that the Nordic section of the Finnic people btui been 
settled longest in the countryp and so is entitled to the name. Eyen were this the 
case it would scarcely provide sufficient justificatinn for neglecting the fhetors of 
language and tradition. But it is doubtful whether he can Efobstantiatn his claim 
for the priority of the Nordic race in Finland. It may be well, therelore, to uamine 
this point more closelyp that we may see whether he is Justifiod m this belief. 

Dr^ Knnt Stjoma has described a calhirc, which he calls East Scaniiinayian 
culture, and which extended round a great part of the Baltic abore before the 
iutroduction of megalithic monnmentap that is to saj,aL the begiuning of the second 
half of the Neolithic Age. This culture, Bocording to Stjema* is represented by tools 
of bone, hom^ slate and flinty together with rough Luciseil pottery. It in accom¬ 
panied by burials in short ciat«, with three stones on either aide, in which the bodies 
lay extendedr on their backs, with their heads to the w'tflt,* 

This seems to be the culture described some years ago by Dr. Oscar Montelms 
as antiquities of stone* uanally of slate, found in the north part of Sweden. Thia 
culture he filled Arctic* and it is, he says* “ chiefiy met with in Lapland and Korrland, 
and beoTH a cloae n?seinbJatii:e to thoee found in Finland and other northern muntries 
inhabited by Lapps, Finns or other people closely related hi them." He adds that 
the comparatively large number of such atone uaplementa met with in the distrkta 
on the coast fcom Westerbotten to Oest£ickland,^aLnd al&o in Dalarna, districts not 

1 Ripley* Z,. di., pp. Sft3-S04. 

^ KnnA Stjenu^ givupef de orrlEifctioa ^ SoondmAvIfi i Pepoque dea s^poitnrea a 
L'awi^rypctlo^ Hi, pp. 2 ; 4, 10. 
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inbahited by Upps. 8bo«8 tbfit fom^ly they dwelt in lar more sonthffly 

trwctfl of Bwcden thaij ftt the present day.i . . „ . 

Mr. Eegieald Smith, in his preflidentiid addreas bo the Prehistoric Society of 
Bast Anglia?! Mereh, 1918, says that this oultTire, chimcteriEed hy the uae of slate 



or TH* bahm: rwhos, mowiwo tom wsimbtitiois or te* 
.»«?nc, FiBSAas-QaAVi, Aim fitSQLB-caji'ri (bmadb) ctrurMS, 
, (ATTZH tutor BTJXaK*.) 


for implements, goes by the name of Arctic or ArctiC'Baltic culture, hemg roughly 
coutemporary with the dohnena and pasBage*grar« of Southern Scaudinatia. It 
spread, he says, " from Knknd right ucrosa the peninsula, feom the Gulf of Bothnia 

» MonteliTii, 0., The VmUtutim e/ Staedi* i* Timu, I8S8, pp. 38, S9. 
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to Trcindhicm, and the settlements were chiefly b the valleys and wciiHUandB." 
** The people," he says, " were in the flKhiDg and hubtlog stage of civiHEatioiii and 
seem tu have been the to reach the far north." Their period haa been estimated 
about 4000-2500 Theiullwt account of thh culture appears in the work of 

W, Brogger^ entitled Den arkti^kc SicnaJdat i Notge. 

Dr. Stjeraa jnentioDs that several skeletons associated with this culture were 
dug up at Qglliiiin and elRewbere in the Isle of (lotlaad^ &Dd at Aloppe in Uppland,^ 
and a descriptien of the^ might perhaps settle beyond doubt tbe racial aflinities of 
these Arctic people. For a ttme I searched in vain for descriptions of these akelcton^, 
but Dr. Oscar Montelins^ to whom 1 applied for infonnatifin, has kindly inf firmed 
me that the remairts were too badly erushed to be capable of measurement. 

I find+ however, that Furst gives some of the meaeureinents of the skuU from 
Gulinim. It appears to be dolichocephalic^ though it is impoeaible to give the length- 
breadth index with precisTon. He also gives measurements of two skulls fresm 
Hemmor^ which^ according to Brbgger^ were aasodated with this culture ; these 
are both long-headed, with length-breadth indices of T6 and 76.“ 

On this evidence, then, we might assume that the people responsible for the 
Arctic culture were dolichocephalic^ but it ia dat^erous to base our conclusiDaB 
on three very broken skulls^ especially as Ftlmt> says of that, from GuUmni that 
certain incisions upon the bonf^, which are broken into smab fragments^ more than 
suggest the possibility of Cttmubalism. With regard to those from Hemmo? he 
states that what he han said about the bones from GnUmn^and the deduction he has 
drawn as to the possibility of c ajini haliam^ applies also to the bones from Hejiimor> 
It is possible, therefore, that these three sktiJis do not bohmg to the authors 
of the Arctic culturcj but to shipwrecked mariners who fell victiimi to their ghoulish 
appetites; and as theso settlements date from the time of the paasage-gruves^ which ^ 
as we shall sec, were associated with a dolichocephalic people» this eacplanatioti 
is more than a possibility. 

Now at Rinnekalu in Livonia, on the south bank f>f the Solis, where it issues in 
a stream from Lake Burtneekp two early aettkments were found* cme above the other; 
the dracriptiana of the articlefl found in the tower stratum, which consisted mainly of 
harpoons, scrapers, arrow-heads, etc., all of bone, lead m to identify this settlement 
as one nf Arctic culture, a canclusion also arrived ut by Almgren.^ Among the skulls 
Eoujid in this earlier settlement two males had a length-breadth index of 84 tw'o 

^ Smi tili r Rwfiniiia A., “ ChiT Neighboors in the Xeolithie Period/* fA* Prt- 

hiMonti Satiric 5 / ii, pr 4ft5. 

■ ^tjetn% op^ 

^ Fiirst, Carl M., '^2ur Kriuiid[:tgjs dar aoWedtacbrn Upe&la and Stockbelm^ 

1012, PPL 4a^S. 

« pp, 22-24. 

* Aliufren:, ^agta 4veiuk-^nska gtenitda-Mpetsbltm [AnHkmrisk TCdMkrifl fdr Spirigi^ 
7q1. XU, PL 1 ), Stockholia, I9l4, p. ?5. 
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ffnifllcs and a child that of 81 '% while one feauiie tad im index of 7&‘2. On the 
other band, in the upper pettkment, which was of couiw of later date, the raaionty 
we« long^headed, though 6ve out of twenty-nine were mb-bracbyoeiA^c. 

*' Comparing lie ebort-beaded crania of the upper and lower eeriefl. Professor ^ irobow 
finds they doaelv resemble each other ; they do not diSer eHmolpgicaUy, and there 
is nothing to prevent thek being classed together. With regard to nationality he 
believes we need hardly hesitate to consider the short heads as the Fmniidi and the 

long beads as the Lettish element."’ , . , , 

On the other hand four skeletons are described by Fiiiat, which come from a 

settlement at Wisby in the Isle of Gotland,^ uod which are thought by ^mgren 
to be associated with this Arctic culture, though the latter writer states that they 
mye no decision on the question of race, since they arc all of different types, in 
the first place it is by no meaiia dear that these skelet ons were found m assoeiat™ 
with typical Arctic culture, though the preacnce in the graves of perforated sea s 
teeth lends support to this view, lu any caae they date from a time when the jKiople 
of the Arctic culture had met and come in contact with the Sordic people who are 
found ass^iciated with the parage-graves, for FQrst states in unmiBtakable terms 
“ the artefacts found in this settlement belong to the pa^ge-giave pciiml. 

The skulls from Whaby are, aa Almgren has stated, of diverse types. One of 
them. No- 11, ia temarkedlv brachycephalk, having a length-breadth index of 85" 1. 
and Tcsembl ing in otb er reapecte the broad-headed type found in this region- Aim er 
No 12, is of intermediate type, with an. index of 78'2 ;* skuUa reaembUng t is a\e 
been found in the passage-graves, but are thought by some to be the result «f 
hybridisation between the doUehocephalic type which predominates m these graven, 
and the bmchycepbalic which ia found there in small numbers. The two remaimtw 
Skulls Nos. 10 and 13. with indices of fO‘8 and 72 0. are distinguished by having 
a verJr low nasal index, 41 '8 in each case. Skulb thus distinguiahed have been 
found m some numbers in this region and differ in several important paiticnlarB from 
the other dolichocephalic skuils ; the conduBions which I prqmse to draw respecting 
tbb type will be dealt with later. 

The question esunot yet be considered as settled, but the balance of evidence 
at present avaUflble Boems to show that the people responsible for the Arctic cniture 
were hioad-hijnded, while there seems to be seme reason for bebevmg that this 
culture Is ancestral to that of the Lappa. To this we may add the fact that 


Aba«rombr, Tha Hon- .lohn. Th^ JVc naJ 
Vhehow. K, -* jLy^olog. Rsi* rash Uvland," Zril*A/. Berlin, ml, is. 

1 Fiinrt, Cad M., ■■ Kur Knmiolugir d« »chwndi«h™ SteuiMit, ffnajl- 
ahudmitns ffowHinsnr, BtL 4n, Ko- 1. Upsala wi Stockholm. 1913. pp, 10-21- 
^Fur details Tthia e«a»ation ri* Weiuiersten, O. V.. ItepkK- stenaliefn » 1 


F^mTWiiwti, iBOSs p. 
* Almgreti, 0., op, d'l., p 70. 

» Foist, U. M., pp. ril., p It. 


• Ihid., pp. 40-43. 
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Dr. Berldoe found n black-kiired lace m tte UJand of Moeiip where brachvcephaJic 
skiiDfl have been fnimd in ancient graves,^ and Dr, Keith baa kifoniied me that he 
hna Been one of theae Mknlb the face of which Tvaa distinctly Lappish, a character 
which wft 3 claimecl for it liy NilaBon.® 

At one time Profeaaoi- Montdiua waa of opmion that before the nirivaJ of the 
Nordic race in ScandkLavi&p the peninsula was inhnbited by a people of Lappish 
type. In 1SS4* he showed that the later Stone Age culture In South Scandinavia 
must have b^elonged to people of the Nordic race, and in reply to Hildebrand and 
Rygh repeated a view be had e^epresseii ten years earlier* that the Arctic Stone Age 
culture belonged to the Lapps. It had been objected by Nilsson that the t^pps 
had first reached Scandinavia at a later date^ to which he replied; If one can no 
longer suppose that these origjml inhabitants are ancestors of the present Lappa, 
may it not- be probable that they belong to the same race as the present Lappa and 
Finnaf ” 

la ISS8 he wrote of the skulls found in the gr&vea of the Stone Age: Some 
are very like those of the Lapps^ but most of them bear a close jeaemblance to the 
Swedish aknlls of the pr^ent day.*' He adds lat^: ** The smdlcr nnmber erf eknllR 
of a Bon-acundinavian type, whieb occur in the graves of the Stone Age, are, no 
doubt, relics of the people who dwelt in the country before the Swedish immigra- 
tion K" This statement was re peated in the French Edition of 1695- 

The opinions of Profe^iaor Montelius must cany great weight with all students 
of the early history of this regioHj and it seemed important to ascertain whether he 
stiU adhered to the views that he expressed twenty-five ycara ago, and which have 
been advanced more recently in a modified form by Kossina^ and others, or whether 
he, too, had become a convert to the newer point of view adopted by Ripley ^ and 
more recently by Fairfield Oabom** To make sure on this point 1 ventured to a.nk 
him Ilia preaent views on this f|uestion, to which request he very kindly replied at 
length. 

Tbit I may not unintentionally misrepfeaent himn perhaps 1 may be allowed 
to quote that part of his letter in which he sammajiaea his views :— 

1* At the end of the icc period a dQUchocepbalic people entered ScandlnAYia^ 

^ Bfrddof, Xi ^ On the He&d-fann of the Daoea/' Mem. Anihrt>p. Soc.^ Londqn, iii* p 38. 
Cf. Tsylorp 1,* f>ri^‘a o /ihi Lendoo, 84- 

*■ NOhou^ S., Tke Primitivt InhahilitntM aj S^andin/^cia, 3rd ed..^ Lemlan^ 1808^ p, 121, For 
a dAs^ptiem of this akull tmU Eaehmrht m FeUMad, Sept,, 1837* p. 111. 

1 Niwdidk Tidskrift, 1SB4, p, 34, 

' Uiimjite-rtAdti of tht InttmaHoHal CoKjffffM of oad Pnhisiori^ 

Stodklmlia {1874}. 

^ Moatciliiia, O,* TAf CiniiWefoii a/ in Hmlken Ttnff* p. 37. 

* In MamUM, U PRr 37. 40. 47, 

^ Biplejp op. dl. 

■ Osbiq^, Henry FiirfldX ilf m of ik€ OU SiomE 3rd eX, Londmu 19l8i pp- 466- 
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2. These Brflt bhabitAQts of mir countries were the ancefitore oI the Seandmavian 

preople still living here, 

3. In the taunaition period between the Paleolithic and the Neolithic a con- 

eidenible nuinher of htachycephalic immigranta came to Scandituivia, nfl 
to many other regfons of Europe, They were mixed up with the people 
altcndj inhabiting the country, 

4. The Maglemoae find, the KjokkenmoddiogB and the paBsage-graves represent 

Bucceeding stages of the culture of our Soaudinavim aneeatora, 

B: There b no evidence supporting the idea that u Lapponic population m 
Scandinavia preceded the people of the posaage-graves, 
fi The Lapponic and Fennkn population in the northern part of the peninsula 
ban evidently immigrated from the east, from the northern regions of 
European Rusaift. 

It will bo seen from the foregoing OKtract that Profes«JT MonteUua baa, as 1 had 
anticipated, accepted the views expressed by Ripley and Fuirfield Osborn, and that 
LaSectioDaS and b his present view diSeiB from that which he former y exprwia 
He now behoves that the few broad abulia found in the paa«ige.gnLvea repreflont a 
northern extension of the Alpines of Central Europe mther than a survival of an 
aboriginal Lapponic population. 

Such a change of view must, of coume. be based on sme fresh evidence, and 
he has bindly mentioned the grouuda which hnve cauued him to alter his opinion. 

M Carl M Fiirst,” be save, “ has made an observation of the greatest importance. 
In Scane. the most southern part of Sweden, the mimber of brachyceplmlit 
flktiUa is comparatively greater ttan in Central Sweden {Uis^tergotbiiJ). 
just what ought to be the case if a new brachycephalic people had immigrated from 

the south.” L , ri * r 

If however, we turn to the admirable monograph on the subject by trus 

fietainii,! we shall find that among the skulU dating from Neolithic times only three 
are there given with an index over dO. and of these two are from ^A^ergotknd and 
one from Scania. Moreover, the two from Wasteigotland are 

No. 21. Paesage-grave at Earleby, length-breadth index, 85 5 
No. 32, Stone okt at Hellelds „ „ S4 2 

while the one from Scania is:— 

No. 39. Stone cist at Kopinge .. <■ 

From tys it will be seen that the WartergotUnd skulls are very much bioad^ 
than the one from Scania, whUe No. 21 is said by Retnius to have a Lappomc 
appearance. These dcUils seen, to suggest the possibility that while No. 39 may be 

the result of immigration from the s«uth,tbetwoNcoIithicsloiJk from 

with indices of &i *2 and 85 *6, may be Lapponic. 

1 Gostaf Retiias, Cnrata Swwcieo fitookbolin, 1600. 
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The evidence from the work of Retxiaa seetos to contradict the etatement 
Attributed to FiljrBt+ and it l& only fair to the latter to mention that he waa H paling 
Trith thirty-three skulb in addition to the forty-two deaeribed by Betziua. Of 
theWp three have indirreH of 80 and upwards. Of theae three, two^ No. 2 from 
Hvdlinge in Scania and No, 11 fracti Wiaby in Gotland^ have leni^h-breadth indicee 
tefipectively of 86‘1 and 85 ^ 1 + The other meaBurements of thasA twQ skulls agree 
with the two from Waot^crtlEind descEibed by Retriua, except that they are rather 
smaller. This factor may^ perhaps, be accoimted for by Bex, as one id certainly and 
the ather probably that of a womans Het^jua does not give the sex of hie broad 
ekuib, but if they were malee this would account for their greater sdse. FiirErt'fi 
third broad skoll, Ko^ 23, a male ekuU from Slutarp in Wist ergot Land, though 
narrower, resembles them fairly cl<Keiy in other respects.^ Thus* taking all the 
ekuUs described by fieixiaa and Ftret, and excluding No, 39 with an index of 61'7, 
we have four very broad skullH, closely resembling one onDthoTp and one of them with 
Lappdike features ; of these two come from Wastergotland, one from Gotland and 
one from Scania ; we have alao a fifth, nearly the aame, also from Wistergotloiud, 
That is to savj four from Central Sweden and one from Scania. This scoredy supports 
the view that the mmiber of brachycephalic skulls is cojnparatively greater in Scania 
than in Central Sweden. 

Moteover. M. Furst himself in hia receut work does not seem to support the view 
now advanced by Professor Uoutelius, for he says : Now if the dolichocephalic 

Nordic fikuU beloiigH to the people and race of megaiitliic times, presumahlT the 
brachycephalic skull is the racial trait of an earlier population."® 

It is with great diffidence that 1 venture to dlaagree with so eminent an authority 
as Prtifeaaor MonteliusT hot the facts that I have related, together with the evidence 
from Moen already cited, and that frojii Rinnekaln, seems to suggest that those 
archmologistH may be correct who believe the Arctic culture to be contemporary 
with, and to some extent earlier than, that of the passage^gtaves, and lends some 
support t-o a modified version ol the view formerly advanced bv Dr. Montelius 
that the Lapponie population, coentug doubtle^w from the northern half of Eiiasia, 
entered Sweden as early oe, probably earlier than, the Nordic people from the south. 
The question, it must be admitted* is far from settled* and it would be well if the two 
types of broad Swedish skulls could be compared with early examples both from 
Lapliiod and from Centrai Europe. 

The idea that the authors of the Maglemeoe culture were the aucestars of the 
Nordic race, and of the folk of the kitchea-middenB, has been advanced for some 
years, and the evidence is well summorixed by Dr. Fairfield Osborn the more closely 
it k examined the slenderer does it appear. Direct slieLetal evidence there is 

* Font. C. IL, op. tti. 

» Ibid^ p, e3. 

* Oibocur Fftiffldrl, pp, 4S6-iaa . 
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none," ««1 the cultoraJ connections between the Msglemose people and th^ of the 
kttchcn.mkiaeni; b confined to the fact that a few of the flint j^plemonta sngge. 

“ certain chipped styles observed in the kjSkkeii-moddinga."* The f^t that nioa 
of the Maglemosc implements were of horn and bone. whUe articlw of these watem e 
are comparativclv rare in the kitehen-middens,* makes one hesitate to iden _ y 
the peoples reep^msible lor these two cultnres, while the shght reaemblsnc^ that 
occur in the chippiog nf flbt may bo doe to intercourse, if. as is probable, the 

caltmres slightly over-lapped, , „.4.^ „f 

Oa the other beDl, jedgihi; hy the aiertietioM eyeiliihle, the implemeiite of 

the JiMlenwee eoltiire do loeemble inmuty tapotteot dellile thoie of Atotic oo^oie, 

.. hee beeo pointed out by Koseino* eod Stjeme, who beheve tlet >u 

eteoe etiet. i. whet » ko"™ “ «>' " '"""f ^ 

Iributed stouud the Beltio, though uot n.«ud the nortbeiu perta of that Oo- 

fortuuetelT uo »' ‘J" 2’’ 

but ftom Ihe iUolUtotiou. eud dewrriplinu. aveileble, the ™ep.blenoea tatwecu the 

Heglemo-W, Koed. eud Aretie oultoire ere eloeer tber. between any of tbeu. end 

that of the kitchen-middens. , , t ■ j 

If too I aiu jnsdfied in my suggestion that the Arctic culture is Lappomc. and 
has come from the East across Northern Busaiar we have another s^ment at our 
disposal. Of the Maglemose culture Fairfield Osborn states*, on the anthonty of 
the AbbS Breuil ; " The community of style with the painted and engraved figi^es 
found in Western Siberia and in the Central Ural re^iim and north of the Altai 

Utountains denotes rather an Asiatic and Sibenan origin.-’ 

Tliere seems reason, then, for thinking that the Upponic people that wc have 
been discussing were not only cesponaible for the Arctic culture, hut for tho^ ol the 
Kunda and the Maglemnse wWch preceded it, and if so they must have arrived m the 
Baltic area at the very beginning of the Neolithic Age. if not, as has been claimed for 
them.duriiig the closing phase of the PaheoUtbic^the Aziliau-Tardenoisisn Penod, 
Before passing tin to a further consideration of this tapponic culture, it may 
be well todiscusa the suggested coonection between the culture of the kitchen-midden 
and that of the passage-graves. These, again, me very slight, and are confined to 

I Kessica, V identifire certain bmad skuUs £mm the Nnrth Gmnan fens « bdongiua 
to people ot the Maglemoae oiiltnre. S« ako AJingiMi, 0., op, eif., p. i A 
» Oshom, H. Fairtidd. op, »t., p. 488. 

i Lubbock, John. Prtkiatorit Timts. London, im p. „ ai Wn™b«« lOll - 

iKoeda*, -Die Herkunft der Oenitatien " (No. 5). WnrabtirB- lOH , 

“Our SeigklKnirs in the Neditliic Peded.” F^- Prdiict. S«. c/ 

Anglia, H, Wi, pp* 4a3-4iy5v 

»ObWm. Fpiirfeld, op- P- . . “s n 

T n-rrii VAhhA H " Les mlidiTiaioiiB da H \mr iigaifiaatioii. 

u pw-.-. c. A.. '«»• IT. *1^ 
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certain mtihei- remote reeenihlafiErefl between the flint axes of both cnlturcR. In all 
other respeulis these two civili^tioos are remarkably dbitinc;t^ and the alight r^ssem- 
blances might well have been brought about by cultural contact. 

Arguments in favour of racial conneetjoa between the authors of these two 
colturea were at one time drawn from the skeletal remains of two indivicIualB found 
at Staeugenaeg^ and apparently aisflociated with kitehm-middBus there. Both tba^e 
iDdi^iduaUi had narrow heads, with indieeff of T!S"5 and 75^^ and one^ at leaat, h jiaid 
to have had a stature of abotit 5 feet 10 innhesH If^ tbeo, the men of the kitefaen- 
middena ^vere tali and long-headedj they mtmt, it was thought, be the ancetftors of 
the N^ordic people of the paBsage^'graves. 

The argument is tempting but needs further investigation. In the place 
it may be conflidere^l dangerous to place too much reliauce on t wo rntber fragmentary 
skeletons. Also we know that in Late Pala&olithic times North Europe was in¬ 
habited by various peoples with long head», some tail and some short, and even among 
those who WOTC tail great differencEa in skull shape have been obeervedi It is at least 
possible that the kit^^en-midden folk and the men of the pas&age-graves may be 
descended from two distinct types of tall, long-headed Paleeolithie mem 

Now among the Stone Age aknlls described by Retiius and FQrat, the great 
majority, sixty-seven out of seventy-severtf have length-breadth indices below SO,^ 
.Among these are four, distinguish^ from the others by an extremely low nasal 
index, 42 and under j thesse also difler fruni most of the remainder in being unuBuaUy 
large, perhaps because their owners were of exceptionally tall ataturc. To this 
small group one may add three others In which the fow is tcMJ damaged to enable us 
to obtain the nasal indeXp hut which agree with the former aeries in the other 
characters. It seems possible that tins seriefi may be racially distinct from the 
remaining members of the dolichooepkalic group of the Swedish Stone Age. The 
following table (I, p, 195) will make thk dearer. 

It w’LU be seen frtim tbeae hgurea that the length, breadth, horizontal and 
sagittal oirenmferencEa and maxillary breadth of this series ciooed those measuie- 
m^lA in the remainder except in one or two Lnstancea, wlule the nasal index^ where 
knowui is invariubiy less^ 

Now if we compare the figures of this selected aeries with the few meoaniementB 
Ikttt have been reconleti of the Stacngeuaca skulls, we shall find that they are in close 
agreement, (See Table IJ, p^ 1D5.) 

The dhitinctioD between the selected skuBs and the remainder is not bo sharp 
aa one could wiah^ but it ia an well marked as one could expect to find it if, ae I would 
snggetft W4iB the caee, the Nordic jnvadem met and interbred with the aurvivors of 
kitchen-nudden people of the Staengeuaed type. If aocb had been the case we should 
expect to find that some of their descendants resembled closely^ hut not abeolutclyi 

1 Nil«c¥rv ap, cit* p. I i7 ; rmd Freaeli editiaa pp. See alto de 

AJirl CmniOr dAnica, p. 2iX 
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thfjir kitchen-midden Aneeetnre, while a few othm wcniJd resemble them to hckedc 
extent in oue feature or another. 

But if the pafisflge-gmve folk did not come Ircini the kitchen-iiiiddenjap what is 
their origin ? To deal with this problem in full would be ont of place iiere» but I m&v 
mention that Bogdanof haa found in the Neolithic knrgarm or barrows in Kussia a 
type which appears to be eingnlorly like the people of the pasaage graves. In the 
north, that is to say towards the Middle YqlgB Basin, and in the west he found among 
them a certain proportion of broad and intermediate types ^ but from the barrowa 
uf Soudja, iu the govcminciif of Koursk, he came across a very homogeneous type. 
Of twenty-three skulls, Dinetoen weredoHchoc^haJic, presumably with indices below’ 
75, and four were sub-dolichocephalic, mth Jndiccs betw’een 75 and 78j and of these 
fotir^ three were those of women and the last that of a child.^ In this region^ T would 
suggestp we may find the earlier home of the men of the paosage-graves. 

Before turning again to the more strif^Iy Finnic problem, J must say a word 
about some akuUa found by Dr. InoatranBef on the enuth shore of Lake Ladoga, and 
which date froin Keolithjc times,* Though they do not directly allect our problem, 
they come from the re^on we are considering, and I have received a direct in Station 
from Professor Giufirida-Ruggeri to deal with t hem on an early occasion.* 

In 1&7& ten crank and portions of eight akdetous were found while digging the 
new Ska Canal from the mouth of the Volkhov eastwards to the Hiver Siaa. These 
skulls have a length-breadth indejc of from 87*7 tn 77 '3, a length-hdghl index of 
from 6^>■8 to 77*5, and a breadth-height index of from 96'S to 103*8. The walk 
of the mEde crank were dktingtiished by their thickueas, a feature noticed aleo in 
the StBcngcnaea skulls. On the other handp theae skulk were smaU and their nasal 
indices comparativelT high. These people were of very low stature. 

Being abort and long-headed it has been thought by some that we should 
attribute these remaius to people of the Meditmaocan race, but it seems unlikely 
that men of this race should have wandered ao far to the north-east at so early a date. 
When we consider the evidence adduced by CoU^on regarding the region around 
Limoges where it was found that an adverse envfroninept Munted oven men of the 
Nordic type,^ we may be indiued to attribute thk shoftnesa of stature in the Ladoga 
men to thefr euvironmentp and to treat this region, too, as an area of mkery* 
BogdanoL who measured the skulls, found indubitable traces of relationship between 

^ Bogrtuaaf, ml k race k plu# aneitt^ur d& k Raufic ceutrokt’' 

Inifrmit. fTfntXhrap, ifnfdl^ prtkifi.t 11 Sess.t Mcmcow, 18^3, it *PF« pp^ 1-24. 

* timatrfinief^ A. A., Frtkis^oric Man qJ k* SUtn^ on tke Shorts of lake L88£. 

in ifUMHCtN. 

i Giii&ida-KDggeri,^ Yh, ^ Antmpolopa e ArdiBenloakp'^ AtvAiV. per Anirrsp^ r la Etnoisg^ 
XLV7, lOm. p, 22. 

* AkarettiDibyp tbt Hem J<ihm op. oeA, i, PP- ^^-64- 

= C^oUigEMHi^ fL* ” Anthropotogie dc ]a FnuixJ* Mem. Soc. ^anih.^ TO, t, 3, pp. 26 eixq.^ 
ihe mdltB ctl thk uurtafjg&iica harm dkcrwBDd ky Kiptey, op, pp. 83 ft 
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IW .mi Am. ot A. K..*.. Aj.. m-d it »»• 

ol mi mriy >K*li™J migmlto. torn lb. Kept*.. The p»t tkdmem .f the Mb 
.mmmt. m .. .h.t.. nmy he dedmg rth .e *«em>m. te Ae .erth-emrt 

rfTwiehen-midde. folk, thceh the high inde. milifte. ag.^ tte metr, 
i. either emm .e mmrt .tUibute thmr low katot. to .he cfieet. of eoTOonment, 

A thiri pomihilitj- b that they are the mmoaot of miothet of the mees that o«op.ed 

Europe in Late PaWitliJC tiroes. . 

We have seen that Bogdanof toimd arooug the Keolitbr skulls from the kurgana, 
that aa he approached the baaiu of the Volga broad skulle became incieaamgly common* 
as did intermediate fonmii Tbk suggests that a broad-headrf race were 
occupying the middle Volga Boain. Lard Abcrcxomhy Iroa with care traced 

the advent of the Finns, tliat ia to say. the people responsible for the Fromsh langu g 
and tradition, along the vaUeys of the Kama and the Volga from ne^ Penn and U 
cooelndea that the ani^t^rs of the Fimia had reached Lurope and settled on 

in Necilittic tiroes. * * , xt i ■ ™ 

Crrtam dbtrihotinn map. pabU.hod by M. A. M. Tallgroo* of *« 

Wum a™ Aa. Ao earliral mmal ™1A» “ 

ami rrmibod only », Car a. lb. mootb of A. Oka. whU. dmu* the late part of A. 
Broor. A» A. samr Aaiatir oafAr. raAwf .wry Bttf. forthm, o«.pl Aat A.« 
,.ra «rtL oatliom A A. iatrrior of Fhdaod. Darias Ao MWa. Broaar Ap 
aettl.mm.» from B.rdru kad b«o am* m A. roast.! rspoa of rmlaad, r^oMly 
..oogh m ««=uy lb. mn.r r.,ioA now occupird by As tall. 

folk, ami A«. hmf taul. mlalioM witk As Volga Kg.oa, .4.1. dur.^ A. o asms 
pham, rd A. Bmass Ago Asim Irmls rdationa Imd insr«M, 7 '''“'* 
wsstoso origia ars foaad aot oarommoidy A Ae vallsya of As Volga and Kama. 
Aboat 600 B.O. ws Cad that Ae Mberiaa sAtars bad bsaomo domiaaat m Ae V olga 
A FAAmi. A. BAlic pro-** -4 

^ Of Sweden. On the pther hand Alrogrcn- has shown, from the evidence set forth 
by Ailio* that Scandinavian culture of a type which he cfdla oat-aie 

culture, which is found in the passage-graves of Sweden, had reached the cowtal 

ureas of Finland before the cloae of the Neolithic Penc^. 

The conclusion which seems to he indicated by the foregoing evidence is that 
a broad-headed people, with Siberian affinities and of tigrian speech, had <Toa^ the 
UrJA dssmmdsd A, Kama aad srtM A. Middls Volga r^ioa A 
bsfor. A. dos. ol «biA Asy bad isaebsd a. far .« As mooA of A. Oka. Hi AsrA 
A.V had bssn pasdag tbroogh a rsgio. of fAs lorml. bat dws^ 
of iiveia aad sUeaiM : i"« »»■“»' "I* jiiaclioa of Ao V olga aad Ae Oka Ae oak 

1 d. n^fom. 

* Ja J^MKHumiiaL eW>a HetaingfoTB, 1017. 

lOlfl; CoBs Tmieati’ie des PrB*Mtonii“* « 

* WoknpUUifft^di is fiatoitJ, Hddeglore, 1000. 
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forest begms^ and tbey appear to have hesitated to penetrate these dezise woodliuida. 
During the earJy phases of the Bronza^ge they seem to have been coniSiied to the 
eame area, and to have had little contact with people to the aonth and none at all 
with their kindred to the west, but towards the middle of that period they aeem to 
have passed to the north of the oak forest into the lake region of Central Finland» 
whore the forest h also pine, and where they found kkiMmen of the Arctic cnlture* 
Here they came in eontact with N^ordie gettlepB from Sweden, who had lately arrived 
to occnipy certain coaBtal areas of oak forest^ which bad been ocenpied by their 
Idnsmen in Late l^eotithic days^ and bad perhaps been abandoned by them in the 
interval. The two peoples carri-ed on a trade intercourae for some ceptnriesp but 
about 500 the K^ordic folk were attracted southwards, and the broad-headed 
people increased in F iniAn d, and carried their culture over to the northern parts of 
Sweden^ where their Arctic kinsmen were still surviving. 

Lastly, I must say a word about the culture known aa Fatlanovo^ Not far 
from the village of Fatianovo, about 24 milea north of Yaroslav on the Volga^ an 
ancient settlement and cemetery were oncovered, where all the Itnplementa were of 
stone, though the presence of a grgrn etuin of oxide of copper, a piece of bronre wire^ 
a round copper disk, and three pieces of glass* show that it did not belong to the 
Neolithic The skuUa were all long and narrow^ having mdtcea varying hctwcecL 

69 and M. Tallgren la inclined to place thia culture CArly in the Bronre Age, 

and poinia out thatp while the cultare has many affinities with the Siberian culture 
of the Volga region, the pottery found beara a close resemblance tn the pot^ with 
hemiopherical baeee uwd by the steppe-folk of the knrgana.^ Thi?ae factors, taken 
together with the evidence from the skulls, seem to indicate that we are dealing 
with an outlying settlement of those kurgan or steppedolk, who had settled in the 
Volga region, and adopted much of the culture of the people they found there, though 
they rctained their traditional type of pottery. 

The evidence that 1 have cited shows that the racial problem in North-Eastern 
Europe is by no means simple, audit suffers at the present time from this disability 
among others. There are many gaps in our knowledge, some of which will donbtlesa 
be filled in os the result of future inquiries ; eonsequentiy many conclusions are 
stiU tentative. Nevertheless, If we are to progress towards a solution of this problem, 
it is necessary to make a working hypothesisp even if it have in be discardedp or at 
any rate considerably modified, when fresh facta come to light. Such an hypothesis 
I will venture to place before you briefly, fully rcaliriiig ita pro visional nature, and 
that it difiera in many important respects from the generally accepted view. 

In Late Falsnlithic timea various type* of long-headed men occupied the plain 
of North Europe, which was invaded in Soiutriaa times by a very nomadic race, also 
long-headed, from the Enraaiatic steppes. These people were hunteia of wild horsesp 

^ Abeimunb^, the Hozl Jnhiu vji. i, pp. 90, 92 

^ TflJIgnrn, A. JL, Cofl. 
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»od i. o« ®», .t le»t. BrilM. in Mor.ni., tks skd«»o ol n m.. nf tta 

™Ionna“p«ay tinted in ral.- Tt.ee pe,ple.«r«t.dtn then tnm»!.nb,l.^ 

Aendnent ol Hngdaleninn tno». pvin* rieeindn. eonm to that i»:e ol nooned 
folk, endled redaidiiton men by Minim. mM knignn-men by Myies and Bogdonol. 

In AMUnn-Tindenoieimi timee tie ten. Mediteremeenn mce, beanng wtb tlem 
tke Cnodon onltoie. bom North Alrien thiongh Spidn to people the west of 

Eortipe,* miiing teitk nnd eheorbing the greater part ol the earlier Antignacian- 
MagiSenian .«i«i, renmmrm rf nbieli rrtired to varidiia mitlying pl»i-. aom^i 
Zm to the Danidi kitcben-midihin.. some perhepe to the Aoree ol Lnke 
«hile othein. a. Bearo has diorra ne. found a refuge in Plynhmmoa^ T iLl 
brm.d-b.adnf rare with Mongol reaemUamiee and perba^ Moi^ol 
nealrrarda niroes tbe Imdra, l«tt.«» the iee .beet and lb. mfvm.emg pma loMt 
l„ the Beltie lAnnyln.) LMte. in tbe dndlona of wbieh rbey Uirnd, appanintly on rafta, 
or perhap, ol platfornm on tbe boKn nia,d.». Tbee. Magi en.^ people may m 
fbriaJTpbae^ have eome in eonbrnt nith Ui. 

oi.ltnr.1 detail, from ihem.battheirciviUmtK,n ™ one mtherol bonetlmnol^M^ 
MTie. the ma loreni it, .ay through the Danid. aounda. the Meglem^ people 
rook to a .bore mdetenee md, perbap, pnnenl eaaln-ard and V 

kiteben-midde. folk, «ttled fartier up on tbe Mtic .burnt. 

Ahmd Inland.; thie » the lUage of their dnilmtion tnoa-n a. the Nnnda enlt^^ 
Moannhile th. nomod eteppe-folb, the deeceedaota of Uie Mntnen mld^ ^ 
epccialuiing oe the Nordic race, nete roaming on horae-baok the upon eteppea 
their eattle. mnl penetmting the park-land, to th. north and meet 
crew scanty, in tlie naflh they came m caatact witli fresh waVM q ^ 
migrating elowly bom Siberia, and anumg theae a fc«t ecttlcd, ^ua y 

a bobeid Nonbc-Mongoloid “'‘7’ “ 1” ^“^ntral 

mntern for... «he.. mot mid .naed .itb on,li» of th. Alp.« r... of ^^1 
Europe, there forming, a. I bare enggeatod on a lamrcr oe^ioin a hybrid Notd 
Alpine strain. -Uch *e call the Bedier-folk, and Bi. Tripol,. enlture.* 

Tonanlathe hitter hnll ol tbe thbd milleiminni I period of drought BieiiiB to baoo 

oeciirred in tho eteppe lend, of th. northern hemiapheie. «hc~ 

nninbobiuhle. and thne. «. I h.« ehorm before, eenimd the Nor^ 
dieoerm in oariooa dimetiona. Ol then «.nd.-.r.etem dmpernd 1 have trtmt^ 
oZbereher. I nidi to d»l only nidi then north mid nortb-wmtern mm -emeota. 
It may be to thiadate .. rnuet attribute tbe Rtreat to tbe V olga Bi»n trbicb manltrf 
in t J pmdnclitn el tbe Eetianevo cnltum and tbe bybnd type known aa the Bed 

I B. J^a T. C., •* Beograpliwal Diulribiiti™ of Antluopologw*! Tjpea m 

A^throp. rwt, xlvi. im, pp. 154 *» 
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Film, but the main body seema tn have croased or paaaed rcumd the plain of North 
Germany to Deauuork, where peithape they met and coalesced with the remnant of 
the people of the kitclien-middenii; they aubaequently paisaed across the Danish 
islands to Sweden os the men of the passage grovos, ddvingbefore them the Mongoloid 
aborigmes, who had now reached the stage of Arctic cultime. 

But how waa it that these noniad Nordic cattle-titen of the Bnaaiau steppe 
adopted the practice of building graves of large stones, adopting, in foot, a mega- 
lithic culture ? This question brings ns to the edge of & large subject, wblcb can 
®^dy be touched on here. Professor Elliot Smit-ii and his disciples have given ns 
strong evidence for believing that this megalithic Cultnie arose in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and waa eturied. west and north by a people prospecting for the 
precious metals, ^ and Professor Jleure has told us that the racial type of these 

Prospectora, if 1 may use this term for them, seems to be a hybrid between that 
of the Mediterranean and Anatolian types,* so much so that both Elliot Smith and 
Giufirida-Bu^eri have spoken of them as “Maritmie Armenoids.’"* It is now 
generally admitted, I believe by Elliot Smith himself, that these Prospectors reached 
the west by the middle of the third miltennium, and as they were In search of precions 
objects, they cannot have failed to discover that substance, so widelv prised and 
renowned in antiquity, the precious amber of the Baltic coast. Hither, I would 
suggest, had the Prospectors come before the arrival of the steppe-folk, and here 
the two races first met, and hero, in the Danish lalea, did the Nordic steppe-iolk 
receive their first initiation into the mysteries of megalithic architecture. 

But we have seen that the megalith builders are thought to be a hybrid between 
the Meditecranean and Anatolian types, and skulls of this mixed type have been 
found with megalHhic aegodatioiis at Anghelu Buju in Sardinia * W« ought, 
to find such typ^ among the Scandinavian series. 

Now, aa I have shown, the Swedish Stone Age skulls fall into three types, narrow, 
medium and brood, and it has bc^ suggested that the medium cknlla are hybrids 
between the other two. But J have given reason for believing that of the three 
broad skulls described by Betzius, one at least, and almost certainly two, belong to 
the folk of the Arctic culture, whUe the third, that from Scania, is different. Can 
this be the aknll of a Prospector ? 

The Nordic invaders spread northwards, driving before them the men of the 
Arctic culture, and enslaving a few. There seems to have been comparatively little 
intermarriage, and the Arctic folk retreated further to the north, where, perhaps 

* O. Elliot Soiitfa, TAi Jfjjprutiau of Eorlsf Cttihin, Monobeater, 1915 i Perey, W, J,, “ Thu 
RelaUotiship betwem the Qeographic^ DUtrilmtUin oi Megilitluc Uauumente and Aneieni 
Minea.” HaoehtHir LU, and Phil. &k., LX, L 

* Flcqre, H. J.. and JantM, T, C., qj. ctl., pp, 13T-J42, 

t GiuAtiila-Kiiggffi, V,. ap. ait, p, 19^ Eflioi Smith. G., “SiUk 
nwcUtiinmiwi in Oceania e m America od lempi ptwolumbionC Jb>, dt Anfrew-. XX, 1916. 

* GiuOfida-Riiggeri, V., op. cif., pp. &, Seigi, G,. Za Sardesna, Torino, IWl. pi 16. 
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remfoTced by Bubaeqnent migTatione tfoiii tlia nortb-east, they still botvitb aa 

L&pps. _ I .j 

Meanwhile a slow but steady progresa westward was being made by the Mongoloid 
tribes ot the Volga, tiU about the middle of the Bronze Age some of them were settled 
on the Finnish lakes, and were in touch with the Wordk folk, who had ^ready 
occupied part of the sea^board. Thus these two people remained aide by side for 
aomo centuries, perhap mtemiarrying, though probably not to any great extent, 
hut certainly exchanging implements and other products, 

Soon after flOO b.o. the Nordic pople settled in ttie Norw^Un fjords, and began 
that phase of piracy for which they became notorious, and which lasted for about 
1500 years. The rich lauds to the south and west were more profitable than the 
cold and barren lands to the north-east, and there was a gradual shHt of the Nor^c 
population in a south-wasterly direction. This enabled the new Mongoloid tribes - 
to settle more thickly in Finland, and to advance to the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
even to eartv their products into Sweden, either to settlers of their own kin, or 
more probably to their more dirtant cousins, the Lapp descendants of the Maglemosc, 
Kimda and Arctic folk. Thus. 1 beUeve, the Suomi, a Mongoloid tribe of Siberian 
origin, arrived in Finland, and introduced to that country their bnguage and trac¬ 
tion. Doubtless some of tbe Nordic folk remained by the aea-ahore, but the bu^ 
of tbme now occupying the maritime atrip are not so much descendants of the 
Bronze Age settlcra. as of Swed® who settled there after the fashion of piracy had 

ceased—from about A Ji, 1150 to the present day. 

One word more aa to the Red Finns, the men of taU or medium stature, red 
hair and high cheek-bem®, who are found specially among the Finniah-spcskiug 
tribes in the Volga VaUey, though not uncommonly in the'Baltic provinces ai^ in 
Scandinavia itself. These, as I have suggested, have been derived from the Nordic- 
Moagoloid hybrids who produced the Fatianovo culture. More than half a cent^ 
ago Nilsson pointed out that Scandinavian tradition distinguished between the foL 
lowers of Thor and those led thither by Woden. He suggested that the followers of Thor 
were red-haired as distingiushed from the fair-haiied companions of the All-father.^ 

If the hypothwia that 1 have advanced is in the main correct, Thor must have 
led bis red-haired followers from the banks of the Volga, while Woden brought ids 
fair-liaired warriors from the Russian steppes. U would he interesting if the folk- 
lorists would inquire how ^ Scandinavian tradition auppewte this wew. It wouhl 
be interesting, too, to aecertam whether among the legends and customs connec^ 
with Thor and his worshippers there are any which have distinctly Siberian sffimtiea, 

I NilMcm. a., op, at,; pp. 234-24S, In this Mimectlon ** also Chadwick. H. M.. Tht C^U 
ofOtkin, iSw, pp. 6*-7l. 
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STKINO FIGLHES FROM yEW CALEDONIA AND THE LOYALTY 

ISLANDS. 

By R- IT, CoMPTO>% iLA. Cantab. {Plcfifcssor of Botany, Univeraity of C^pe 
Towm I late Droaier FeHnw ol GoavtUfl and C&iu^ College^ Cambodge). 

Introducttok, 

Tto following String Fignreg (or Cat^e CnwUea) and String Trii^bt were ooUecteci 
* during my travels in New Caledonia and the Me of Pinea in 19H. They were all 
learnt directly from the nati^ee^ and were in all caaea transferred to paper at once. 
Many of them appear to be novel ; others are mone or lees closely relate to figures 
which occur in other parts of the globe ; while others am identical with previously 
described designs p but bear different names and interpretations from those which 
they receive elsewhere. 

No attempt will be mode ip what follows to diatioguish figures of pure New 
Caledonian origin from those of pure Loyalty Islands origin. In many instances the 
same figure was known to natives nl both. The races which inhabit the Lovalty 
group are probably of different deansent from those inhabiting the mainland ” of 
Now Caledonia i but a CDmiderable amount of recent intermixture has taken place, 
especially by way of Loyaltinn immigration mto “ U grande lene;^ In ihe oamml 
districts around HouoiJou^ for iustanre^ Loyaltian adtuixtune is often observable in 
the physiognomy of the tnhabitantflp this being in contrast with the interior and 
northern parts of New Caledonia, which are more remote geographically from the 
Loyalties, and which contain a population ol the primitire New Caledonian type. 

It appears probaUe that the New Caleduaimi natives have learnt more from 
the Loyaltians than vice Cat'* Cradles are almost always learnt in duldbocMi^ 

and ihe adolescent or adtilt Loyaltian itnimgrants would teach their chihlren Layal- 
tian string trictes; the reverse process^ via., the leofning of New CalcdoEuan figures 
by Loyaltian natives^ would go on to a nmch smaller extent, owing to the relatively 
alight inmugration into Ufu, Mar6 and ITvea from the msinlaind. Consequently 
it ts possible to assume thatp of the following figures,, those leomt from Loyoltiau 
nati ves are probably of true Loydtian origiUp while those leomt from natives of New 
Caledonia most remain of doiibtful ontwedents.^ 

^ I wia tnlormetl an gnod authantj Lhab a ouDsklcrable trade fbrmerlj took place between 
the Talandfl ud the miinkiid anviind Hoiiailoa sitd FonArihouem Lojaltiiia ohiidren 

boci; brought ki Wter for serpentine ipobi, tree-tnmka for piropie convtniDtJiCUip ood other 
avtidfla Ol wMoh the lopaJtiei ue ikGrient. 
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I no visit to the Loyalty Isknclii theinselvee, and the Loyoltim pativea 
fitini whom I leatnt some of the atiing figiutes were temporaiy or permanant resideata 
of New Caledonia, 


htETBOD O? DISSCRXPTION. 

In deacrilsng the mode of couatractioo of the different designs I ahall we the 
method proptiscd by Ur. Rivers and I»r. Haddon (1902). Recognised abbreviatlonfl, 
each aa Position 1. Opening A, Navaho, Caroline Xslands Eitrasious, will be adopted, 
and cToas-refercnccR to save repetition will be used. The constructions will be 
divided into paragraphs fox convenience of reading arid reference: but no real diacon- 
tinmty in the rap'd native maiiipuletion ia implied. Conetant reference will be made 
to the valuable teii-book. Cot’s Ctadlos from many Zawdif, by Miss Kathleen 
Eaddon (Mrs. Rishbeth) i and some tricks described therein will be roentioued by 
without repeating conBtroctjoiis ox giving dgiHes. I take this opportunity 
of rh« T 'l<^‘" g the author for numerous suggestions of which I have made Use. 
Tt> my wile also I am indebted for much usHiatance in the technical part of this 
paper* 

The titles of the ftpitea will be ^ven in English; they were learnt in BngUah 
(or rather French, and in the native languages. It was often difficult 

or iinptffisible to ascertain titles, even where existent, and some few figuree mil liave 

td be Mt nimd^Ha lor tb-a present. 

Comparative notes have been added at the end of each construction, when 
demanded. With regard to the general characteiistica of the whole group i>f figures, 
and thei^ relationships with those from other areas, certain comments may tfiM 
be tuAde. 

G£N£EAL CttABAPTCRISnCS. 

Nearly tbe figures are aymmetriCia] about a plaae paialld witli the banrifi 
and midway between them. When slight neymmetiy essts in the initial stages oi 
the conatruction the subsequent stages are often as symmetrical as they can be. 
There ia (ii> attempt at the complicated asymmetrical pictnie'inaldng which is so 
marked a feature of the Eskimo figures. The majority of the figures are more or 
loss complex me&hwnrks; and in some cases the meshwork is progressively ineresaed 
in complexity by the repetition of one phase of the construction (e.^,, in Sardines 
and “ Bird’s Neat ”). In some cases there is an attempt at pictorial representation 
of moving objects. This may be of the crudest Idnd. as in the Two Men/’ or it 
may reach the Ugh degree of tealUni shown by "Porker,” a figure unequalled in 

tbbs respect outside the Eskiiiio countriofi^ 

A lAvourite concluaion to the figure b the inaertioji of tte baad of a spectator 
into one of the spaces in the design, and the puJIing free of the strings around it. 
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Of fibres, or rather ganifid, lor twt* playeni^ I mw Uirec exaiBplca, of which, one only 
ifi hEre dcacribod. 

A tifivd motif ih that of " Look I ** in wkicili the playcr^B object i& to diusde tho 
beholdeiij by the speed with which the meahwork ts made and unmade. Only one 
topogiaphicaJ figure, in whinh a featore of Bceneiy is depicted in i^tring, w^aa collected: 
tkiB ifl tko “ Rock ol Waonddi/* 

Several modea of exteuMon are emplnjBd. The so-called ** Caroline Itlandfl 
Kxtension ” ia very frequent. The Two Men " and “ Porker ” figures have a 
peculiar method of extension and movemeat. The feature shown by Porker/^ 
whereby the exteuajnn is msde in the plane at right angles to the main axis of 
conatTuetion, ia rare and intereating. 

The appellatiuns of the figures, where any ezisL are on the w'hnie reasonable and 
intelligible to the Eiimpean mind. In this respect the I^ew Caledonian titles^ in 
Commiin with MeUnesLu) figures as a wLolej steer a middle coujfle between the 
comparative exetetitude ol the Korth American and E&kimUj and the incompre* 
bensibility or remoteness of the Caxohne lelaads. 


Geoqbaphtcal AmymKS. 

In the annexed Table an attempt is made to snnmaitxe the relationships of 
individual Ifew Caledonian and Xxiyaltian string figures with those ocemring in 
other parts of the world. The first cohunn contains the index anmhera, the second 
the namee of the figures dumbed in the prceefit paper^ The remaining columns 
contain entries when a sufficiently close similarity exists to the figures in the second 
column^ (Beferenciss are given under the Bavetal figures.) The Cf, used lu certain 
entries indicates a somewhat more distant similarity^ The asterisk is used to 
indicate the presence of the figure in an area, hul the absence of a distinctive 
name for it. 

An examination of the Table reveals the following point'v. No fewer than 17 
out of the 27 figures recorded as New Caledonian have rdationshipfi in one or other 
of the three Melanesian areae (North QueciLaJand, Torms Etraite, New Guinea}, Six 
New Caledouian figures are psiaUeled in the Caroline Islauds, and all t-he$e six am 
also represented in one or more of the olher MdanoBian areas. 

With regard to the extra-Anstralasion relatiDnshipa it will be seen that in 
general the figures in question an? aUnoat cosmopoliiaii. The one South American 
trick (the ** Ply is almost ufaiq;uitoUs+ Of the six AMcan figures, four are widely 
distributed ; one (the Hanging ** triefcj is of a very common type, and in one (the 
“ Fighting Uous *^] the reeembia&ce ia lather remote. The two Andamanese tricks^ 
the one Japanese and the oue FUipmo tricky which have analogies in New Caledonia, 
ore all of wide dktribuLioq, Among the four North American instances one is of 
general diatributioq, and tn two othem the resemblance, though rather striking, ia 
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by no DdieaiiB exitct j the fourth tnck^ Lighttiiog,’’ affords a ctinotis example of 
coincidence, and a erlder diatribudoD nvay vdl be prophesied- 

From tins analysifl it k clear that the Nenr Caledonian etmig figures belong to 
the Melaneeian type, of which the Caroline leLands figures represent a highly elaborat e 
offshoot (as is evinced by thoiT great complexity and their frequently traditional or 
uninteUigible titles). In additi on to Melaneeian figures , Kew Caledonia also poaseseea 
seTcral of a cosmopolitan typo. The North American connection, if not illusory, 
is bard to explain. 

If we freely admit that the New Caledonian string figures are typically Melanesian, 
the search for more exact affinities cannot be succesafuUy prosecuted in the present 
ineuffictent atate of our information. The slightly greater number of parallela with 
North Queensland is quite probably to be explained by the greater number of 
figures known from that area than from the Torrea Straite or New Guinea. 
Moreover, it is important not to lay tort much stress on the present compuative 
table, for in many cases (including all the North Queensland figures) the completed 
demgn only is known, the mode of conatruction being untecorded. 

The msin conclusions to be drawn are, first, the rdationidiip of the New 
Caledonian and Loyaltiaa populations to the Melanesian type, a conclusion in full 
accord with all nther evidence t and second, reciprocally, the reafiSrmation of the 
value Ilf string figures as indices of broad racial oonaections. 


I. The r«o Afen. 

This simple trick was taught me by a New Caledonian man of the Cou]iii(S tribe, 
near Nakety. 

(i) String on LJI. in Position 1, and over R,H. wrist. 

(ii) With B-H. index hook down and pull out L-H, palmar string, letting B H. 
wrist loop slip off over it \ pull tight. Turn the long loop thus formed, 
without twisting, backwards over the three middle digits of the L.H,, 
and pull tight behind the L.H, There should now bo “ catches ” lying 
between L.H. thumb and index and between L.H. ring and little fingens 
respectively. 

(iii) Keeping these catches held firmly in position, take with the R.H, the string 
passing round the radial side of the L-H- thumb and the string passing 
round the ulnar aide of the LdL little finger, and pull them out to their 
full extent and to an equal length. Bcleaae R.H. 

(iv) With ItH. seise the two inner strings of the tong pendent loops (vis., the 
prolongations of the UH. palmar string), and pull them equally and gently 
towards you. This has the effect of bringing the two “ catches ” which 
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represent the “ Two Men," oat of lurimg ; they nppToacli one onotliert 
join company, and come towards yon. 

When the two " catciies " have reached the R.IL , pull the two oater atziiiga 
of the long pendent loops. The “ Two Men ” are now eapposed to be 
afraid ; they ran for their lives, part company, and hide ibeTneelvea again 
in their original positions. 

The method of making the " Two Men " walk ig the same as that nsed in the 
mudi more complicated and realietic figure known as the “Porker’* (No* XIX, 
p. 229). A coincidental reaemblance may be noticed to the Bcottish " Tallow Dipe,” 
colicctni by Bev. J, Gray (1903), and ^ted by Miss Haddon (19U, p. 74). 



IT^ An Outrigger Camie. 

I learnt thia figure from New Caladonian women at Houailoi^ who called it 
by a word reeembhng the Prcnch “ bateau "; but a^i they knew no other French I 
could not be certain that a boat was intended. The figure, however^ would serve 
as a Mmple repreaentation of an onttiggnr canoe or pirogue Birch a^ the native use. 

(i) Opening A. 

(n) Paaa tliiinibs distal to radial inde:E snnng and take up on them from the 
pro^iznal aide the ultiar index string. 

{iii) Navaho thumbs (afiabting process with month), 

(in Keleage little fingeia and extend. 

The figure beam a Buperficia] likeneas to a figure collected by Mr. Harlan Smith 
(1900) from the Thompson Indians (N^ AmDrica) and known as “ Dreaai ng a Skin*" 
(Bee Mjsb HaddnOt 1911, p. 45.) 
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TH. A Child. 

from » New Celedoiiian wotuaa at HieiiffliSiie, under the name Mouau 
(= a |ilceamnD 7 > or child). 

(i) Ppeniiig A. Bdease thnmba. 

(ii) Pass thumbs {noxim&l lo the stiiiigs, take up on their backs both radial 
anH ulnar little huger stiinga and return. 

(iii) Insert thumbs into index Icwps from proximal side and take ap radial 
index stnug. Navaho two proximal thumb loops over the distal one. 
RcIeaM! indices. 

(iv) With thumbs take up from proximal side radial little finger strings, ke^ng 
them distal. 

(y) Pass indices distal to thumb loops and inBert them from distal side into 
proximal thumb loops ; return, taking up on their tips the proximal radial 
tbumb string. Cdioline tslands extension. 

(vt) Another player can now put his hand through either of the central diamonds. 
The near hand of the first player is then withdrawn, and the strings pull 
free of the second player's hand. 

The pame applied to this figere possibly refers to its unusual simplicity. 


IV. The BrocekU. 

Ijiamt at Hienghdne from a New Caledonian woman, who gave the name (fool 
f= bracelets) to the figure. 

(t) Take a small length of the string between the hands, and make a small 
han ging loop by possnig the RJI. away from you and towards the LJH. 
Insert indices into this small loop and thumbs into the larger loop, both 
pointing downwards, and extend. 

(ii) Lay the figure, consisting of near (thumb) and far (index) loops, on the Lap 
nod reniove hands. 

(iii) Pass 1>oth hands from above through the near loop, and bring them up 
again towards von under the uear string, but do not extend. With little 
fingers hook up the fartbennost string on the lap from the far side, and 
bring them up again towards you in the far loop. Ext end . There should 
now be loops on wrists and little fingers. 
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^it) Take oft L.H, wrist loop aad repbce it on L,H. thumb; take off S.H. wrist 
loop and pepkoe it on RhHk thmnb. 

(t) With thumba take up from proximal side radial little huger stringa. With 
index tips take up from proxiiDa] aide ulnar thumb strings. Caraline 
Islands extension. 

(vi) A second player puta a band througli eacb of the two central dianinniia^ 
The first player takes out hie own handa and oebses the four strings which 
lie between the second player's hands; he pulle these strings, and the 
whole figure cornea free of the second plajer^s wrUte. 



IV 



FIO, IT,—Tlfl BOAOIMTS. 


no. T—FauxLXSS^ 


The figure here ilJastrated, tbnttgh differentlr conatnictedp. is almost identical 
with that stage in No* XV, “ The Soidinra/^ which repreoenta four fishes; and with 
a figttre from North Qneenaland entitled *' Four Shrimps.** (See Rothp l&OS^ 
PI. Vm^ Fig, 2, .where, however, no mode of constmetion is given d 


V* Nameless. 

Learnt from New Colndoniazi women at HouaibUp from whom^ however^ 1 could 
obtain no nama. 

(i) Position 1 on LJL only* 

Pass R.H. index from proximal side into the long pendent loop; hook down 
the L.H, palmar strings and pull out to full extent* Release R.H. 
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(iii) Repeat paragraph (ii), amd then put pendent loop on R.H. in Poeition 1* 

tiT) Take up L.H. palmar string on R,H. index from proxinml side and extend, 
as m Op^niiLg A. 

{v) With T f fT thundi take up Erom proximal side L.H, radial little finger 
string. Pass R.H. thumb diatal to R.H, radial index atiing, and take 
Tip from proximal side R-IL index stung. Keep these new thumb 
loops f]Lst>aL 

(tt) With tip of L.R index take up from proiiTnal side proximal ulnar thumb 
string. With tip of R.H. index take up from prosmal side R.H. radial 
index Btxmg. 

(TiiJ Navsho thumbs. Release httlo fingers. Extend hy turning tips of digits 
inwards and then downwards. 

(viil} Them are three "dianionda*” in the figure. Another person puts his hand 
through the central diamond. The player then withdraws his L-H. and 
pulU aidewap with his R.H., when the string come free of the second 
person’s wrist. (If *he R.H. is withdrawn instead of the L.H., the figure 
does not pull free.) 

This figure is strongly remiiuscent, both in the initial stages of its construction and 
in the final result, of the " King Fish ’* (Murray Island), or " Dngong ” (Mabniag), 
collected by Dr. Haddon in the Tories Straits (sea Miss Haddon, 1911, p. 13), and of 
the first stage of the Dngong,” collected by Dr, Landtman {1914, p. 229) from the 
Eiwoi of Bntish New Guinea (which is made by the Torres Straits method). It Is 
almost identical with the ” Knife ” eoQected (without mode of coastnintion) by 
Eaymond (1911, p. 50, No, 44) in Palau {Camline Islands). In one stage or another 
of all these similnr figures the hand of a second player is inaerted into the mesh and 
dther caught or released. 


VI. JVtJineicsa. 

Learnt at Honailou from New Caiedoman women, from whom I could leam no 
name, 

(ij String wrapped once rcumd big toe. 

(ii) Pul whole hands away from you into the large loop; turn them outwards 
(in opposite directions) and downwards, and b ringin g them around outelde 
the two strings reapectWcly, pw9 them away from you again into the 
large limp- 

rot. XLt.X, ^ 
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(iii) With indices hook np the dots&l big-toe fitnogr and let the wrist loope 
slip oft. Inflert aU digits Awaj from you mto these hooked-up iadex loopsj 
in order to extend them, and draw ti^t, 

^iv) Alteiuately separate the hands and bring them together, thiti prodtnnug a 
sawing moYement in the figure. 


flO. Yl.—VAUKE mK^^ 


This figure h almost identical with one collected in North Queensland; (Prineeea 
Charlotte Bay and P^efather Biver) by Both (1902, PI. HI, Pig. 7* but without 
mode of oonistruction), and representing & Pouch, bdicatiTe of a knngnrtio/^ 

VII- A BuUetfij/. 

I learnt this figure from a Mar^ (Loyalty Inlands) m&n at Ngoyo on the mofnJand ; 
it Was abo known to a New CaLeduoian woman at the same place- 

(i) Opening A. 

(u) Insert all fingers from distal aide into thumb loopa, throwing radial thumb 
string oYer back of hand* Pans thumbs from prommal tide into the loop 
thufl formedi so making it a wrist loop. (Thi:^ is all done rapidiy in one 
movement.} There Me now loops on wdata, indict, and little fingers. 

(iii) Turn thumbs towarda you, pose them downwards and away from you 
proxunol to wrist loops and into little finger loops from pmxitnuJ aide ; 
take up ulnar little finger string and return. Bdeaee little fingers. 
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(iv) Tiransfsr ind^ loop* to little fingeT^p 

(t) Ta](e up tfu thunilM the nidiftl little finger atringa, keeping tliBtn dietal. 
TjTitli indicee take up from projinial side ulnar ttumb etringB. 

(vi) Release thumbs and little fingem, and eitend gently,^ 

(vii) Lay the figure on your lap so that the auiface which has been towards you 
is now uppermost, 

(viii) Insert little fingers and thumbs into the old wrist loops from above, and 
pass them away from you r bring the thumbs up from below inside the 
former index loops and the little fingers outside them, Baise the figure 
from the lap and extend gently^ 



(ix) From the ulnar aide of each thumb there pass two etrings, one being palmar 
and the other going to the centre of the figure ; grip both firmly between 
thumbs and indicM. With the tips of indices take up from prorimal ride 
the string going to the centre of the figure, and extend by tunung palms 
Away £rum ymtu Carolina lalAiula 

The figure, I was infomed, TepresentB a butterfly, which can be made to flap 
its winga by turning the palms jUtematoly away from you and towards one another. 
It also has an obacene gexual significance. 

The stage reached at the end of paragraph {vi) is closely similar to “ The Sen 
Clouded Over,” from North Queenaland, and the final figure is hkewise paralleUd 
by its sequel “ The Sun with Full Rays." These figures were collected by Roth at 
Cape Bedford |;i902, PI. X. Kge, 1 and 2), but thar mode of construction is not 
described. Though the firet stage bears a doe* resemblance to the “ Moon ” from 
Central Africa {Mias Haddon, 1911, P- 31), the second stage diverges widely from 
the continuation of that figure known as ** The Jdoon Qone Oark (tbid,, p, 32). 
Compare also my New CaJedooian No. XIU, 

I 'JJlift figme is nlcoait exaatly nspreseuted by Fig, XUlx ^2), if tuTertod. 
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Vm. The Rock of WaojMi. 

Leamt from a lifu (Loyalty blandfi) man, who called it Qiii TFooiu^t^ (ffiii = 
fock ; Waondeli is the nam« of a de^l ” or epirit.) 

(i) Opening A. 

(ii) Pass indices ditital to little finger loppe, bend them over the ulnar little 
finger etringj bring them pioximal to little finger and index Loope^ and 
insert them into thumb loops from distal side. Rettinj, taking up ttlnar 
thumb strtng. Release thnmbs. 

(iii) Pass indices into little fingerloop^ from distal side and turn them np towards 
you proximal to the other strings. 

(iv) There are now three loops on each index ; the radial strings of two go to 
the centre of the figure^ the third goes acrosa tlie palm. With thumbs take 
up from proximal side and close to the indices the twu radial index etringa 
which go to the centre of the figure. Belease little fingers. 



TIB. vm.— TFFg HOCK OF WADFOEin 


(v) Of the three uhtar index strings one goes straight across the figure. luHert 
little fingers from proximal side into index loops and take up the other two 
aJnar index strings on their backs^ bringing them proximallj to the one 
going straight across^ Release indices. 

[vi) Grip the two ulnar thumb strings between thumb and base of Index. Insert 
ludmes into thumb temps from proximal side and take up on their tipn the 
ulnar thumb strings which go to the centre of the figure- Extend, turning 
palms awayfrnm you. Say, No* him no ^od Oiti Waandelif^^ and release 
indices again. 

{viij Insert thumbs Into little finger ioope from proximal side and take up radia] 
little finger strings. 

(viji) Grip the three tdnar thumb stritigs between thumb and baae of indax^ 
Infiurt indices into thumb loops from pmxLuia] side and take up on thdf 
tips the ulnar thumb Btridgs which go to the centre of the figure. Extend, 
turning palms away from you* 
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The figure ia a repreaentatioo of b toclt in the ialand o£ Lifu, which k legaided 
ae the apecial hahitation of the “ devil ” Waondeli. It ie of the emerged joadrcportc 
formation of which the ialaiid is composed, and is crowned by a wimlwr of vertical 
projcctiona and pinnacles. My instructor showed considetable h^tetion at first in 
gieing the correct name of thu figure, calling it simply " a mountaua.” As there are 
BO moonliaittB in Lifu, and as the figure does not tegomble any oftlinaiy mountain, 

1 inquired further and dkited the name under which I have described the figure. 

The malting of an incorrect figure in paragraph (li) was repeated each tune the 
construction was shown to me, and appears to be a tradltiond part of the ptoceafl. 

The “ Rock of Waondeli ” is of interest as being a member of the very small 
class of Cat*B Cradles which represent natnial physical features of acenery j to which 
bdoog, for inatance, the " Batoka Gforge,'* collected by Dr. Haddon (1906) at the 
Zambesi Falls {quoted by Miss Haddon, 1911, p. 40), and " The Ontbne of the Hand 
of DsvAne in the Torres Straits,'' collected by Landtman (1914, p, 224) from the 
Kiwai people of British New Guinea. 

15. A Star. 

This figure was taught me by a native of lifu nndei the name of FotewiiA 

(s= a star). 

(i) Opening A. 

(ii) Pass tbuBibs distal to index loops and take up from proximal side rndiiil 
httle finger Gtiings. 

(hi) With indices take up from proximal side iiroiimiJ ulnar thumb stimgs- 
Release thumbs. 

(iv) Pass thniubfi distal to piDsimal nwlial index string and proximal to proxi^t 
iilnaT index string; take up from proximal side radial little finger stnug 
and rttnm. Release little fingers. 

(v) With little fingpm hook down distal ulnar index string against palms; pass 
middle and ring fingere proximal to the other indcBC rtringa and eiuze between 
them ulnar thumb string ; return, tTansfening thia string to the Uttlo 
fingetfi again brought erect. Release thumbs. 

(ri) Pass thumbs distal to promnaJ radial bdexatring, take up on their bacim the 
two ulnar index strings and return, keeping them iu their original position* 
Navaho thumbs. Release dbtal index loops. 

(vii) Pass thnnubs distal to index loops and take up from proximal aide radial 
little finger sftxing. 

(riii) With tips of bdicea take up hom proximal side proximal nbar thumb 
string. Extend by gripping together thumbi and bases of indices and 
turning piiJmB away from you. Caroline Islands exteusion). 
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This figiws shows & certain iBsamblence to chat Jmown as " Many Stars,” coUectad 
by Dr. Haddon (1903) from a Kavaho Indian sgurct (qnoted by Miss Haddon, 
1911, p, 60), There are emwi points of aiimTaiity in oonstractioa, and the 
^jocte depicted differ merely by being in the singular and in the plural respectiTely. 
'^ere » a strildug toinddence, tf it be imthing mom. and it b oraphasized by the fact 
that (apart from the “ Caroline Islands eitenaion ”) I have been uuahie to End m 
the literaturo any Melanesian striag figure which mote closely resembles the Lifu 
" Star " thau does the Ifavaho *’ Many Stain.” 




Nameless. 

Leaint nt Bl^gh^e from a New Caledoman womflu : ahe osEiiroi] me tliat it 
bad DO name, and this was ooafiimed by two or three bystanders. 

(i) Opening A, ReJeaM thumbs. 

(ii) Pass L.H. mriftK distal to all stringB and hook up with ita tip nlnai little 
finger string ; retum, thus forming on index loop. Share this diataJ L.H. 
tudei loop with the R.1L index. 

(iii) Insert thumbs from proirimai side into, little finger loops, take np on theJi 
backa the radial little finger string and return. 

(iv) Inaert thtimbfl from proidmaJ side into dietal index Iooim and tote np dietal 
radial index string. Navaho tbumbe. Release distal index loops. 
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(v) Tranaier thumb loops to difltiil part of indices, ^^'^th thumbs Uke up 
radial little finger string, as in paragraph fiii). With thumbs take up 
radial index string, as in paragraph (iv). Nayaho thumbs. 

{vi) P ^T id over tiin of middle fingers and insert them from distal side into index 
loops : take up on their backs the proximal radial index string and return, 
Belea&e little fingers and extend by turning palma away from you. 

Mrs. Risbbethhas called my attention to the identity, save lor a sli^t differencein 
construction, of this attractive flgnre with the " Ten Men/’ described from the Caroline 
Islands by Mrs. Jayne (1906, p, 160). Raymund (1911, p- 47, No. 19) has also 
figured an identical design from Palau {Caroline IsIandB), without deacnhing the con¬ 
struction ; here it is taken to repieaent a white betel leaf-sheath used for aignalhng. 

There is also a great similarity (even in the curious extension) to a figure repre- 
senting a turtle scutum reproduced (though not described) by Both {1902, PI. VUi, 
Fig. 2) from Cape Bedford and Princess Charlotte Bay in North Queenjiland. The 
Yoruba (TVest Africa) figure, known ae the " Face Murk of the Town of Owu 
(Parkinsou, 1906), is of the same general type, though difEerently oonstructed, and 
a similar figure was collected by Mr. A. K. Brown in the Andaman Islands. (See 

HAdiiorii 1911, p-37 .J 

The opening, aa far as the end. of paragraph (iv), ia practically identical with 
that in Fig. XITI from Houailou. 


XI. Look / 

I learnt rids figure from a New Caledonian woman at Hienghfine. The nj^e 
applied to it was Nen, which has several signacationfi according to intonation. 
In addition to “ Look 1 ” it may mean “ Clonda,” The Bush," or “ A Fly. I 
have chosen the only meaning which seems appropriate, 

(i) Take a short length of the string between the two hands, and make a small 

bop in it by the K.H. away from you and towards the L.H. Insert 

indices, pointing downwards, into this small loop, and turn them up towards 
you through the large loop. Oq extending there ahonid be two parallel 
stringa on the radial side of the indices and two crossing strings on the 
ultior aide. 

(ii) Insert all the R-H. fingers (but not the thumb) into the two R.H. index 
bops from proximal aide. Insert whole L,1I. from proximal aide into 
proximal L.H. index bop, thus making it a wrist bop i and the LJI, 
fingers (but not tie thumb) from the proximal side into the L.H- distal 
mdex loop. Turn palms away from you. 

iThe aucewdiog movemente must be dona with the greats poseible 
rapidity, in order to produce the right effects) 
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(m) Rotate both hands dowowaida awaj from jou and upwards towards you ; 
in so doing k«p the thumb dear of the etriugs, twiating both Rif. 
finger Joope, and twiat the L.H. dietal loop onJy, leaving the wrist loop 
untwisted* Perfom this rotating movement twice, and then turn patm.. 
towards yon, thus maldng the radial Mei stringe of each hand cross the 
palmar surface of the fingers* 

(iv) (!9nae down the fingers of each hand over thmr palmar stiiagB, with the 
exception of the L_H. index, which beep erect with the string on its back 
at the extreme tip. Raise L.R ulnar index string a tittle on the L.H. 

thumb-tip* Extend by bringing R.H. close to left shoulder, keeping the 
figure taut. 



(v> Tho figure thus produced is displayed for an instant only, then immediately 
unmade by letting go with the L.B. thumb and rotafcing tbo hands twice in 
the levarae direction. It is again made aa before, unmade, remade, ad inf. 

The idea ia to dazzle the spectator by the rapidity of the rotating movements 
and the snddeimees with which the complete figure is presented to and t™n»vcd 
f zozn lus sight. 

XIT. A Pair of Nameless Figures. 

The two figures here described were Uuglit me hj New (Medonkn girls at 
Houmlciu* From them, however, I oouM leam no name, and I cannot suggest a 
planaibb mteipretation. The figures were shown me one after the other and were 
clearly meant to contrast with each other, the middle section of the constructions 

(pota^ph fui)) alone being difierent. For eonvemence the alternative cotistractionB 
are printed in poialle] colmnna* 
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(i) Opening m la paragrapli (i) of Big. XI (p. 219). 

(U) Keeping the index loops in theit relative positions, with little fingers take 
up ftom ptuadniAl side the tm> ulo&r index utiings* 


(iu) Pass thumbadietal to prosimal 
radial index atringT take up from 
proximal &ide the two palmar 
stnngii and return. 


[iii) Paaa thnjnbs distal to proiiinal 
radial index string, take up from 
proximal ride proximal palmii4‘ 
string and return. Pass thninbe 
distal to distal radial index 
etiing, take up from proxintal 
side distal palmar string and 
return. 



(It) Double middle fingers over distal radial ind«?x atring and inaert them from 
distal side into thumb loops close to palm i with thdr backs take up 
proximal radial index siring* Release thumbs but do not draw tdght« 

(v) Pass thuTOti* ’dtstal to the released double loops^ and take up from proximaJ 
side the string which passes from radial aido of iudei across the palmar 
surhiee o| fingers^ at the point where it crosses middle finger. Poll tight. 



XHb 
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(vi) Belflase littia fingea, polling turd with tha othere and apreading oat thuiuha. 


A doobla loop cotnas loocte and 
awinga in and out omoDg the other atrings. 

Xna repreeenta the Ggore 
reached at the end of paragraph (t). 


A netwoch £gqre ia the result. 

Fig. XILn represents the final at 
the end of paragraph (ti). 


Xm. Namdcft {for ivo Playert]. 

Learnt Irom Jfew Caledcuuan girls at Houailou. 

(i) Opening A. Drop thumb loops. 

(ii) Pass B.H. index distal to the strings and with it hook op the ulnar little 
finger string ; return, thus prodoeing a hmted distal index loop. Insert 
Ij,H- index into this loop Irom proximal side, thus making it common to 
both indict 




(iii) Pass tiiiidbs pro^Doa] to index loops imd into littlo fiiigcir loops from 
pToximal side; retiEm with. ludiaj little Bng^r stiings^ 

(iv) Ic&ert thumbe from proximal idde into dist&l index loops And take up dktal 
radial index strmg. Navaho Uiumbs (oflaistijig process with lipaj. Reteose 
distal index loops. 

{v) BeleoEH) little finger loops and extend gently in a boiixontal plane, 
fm) The seoond jdayar inaerts the thumb and index of eadi hand from the distal 
ade into the correspondiiig loops of the figure on the first player's hand* 
(avoiding the tmst of the index loops). He then turns thnmbe and indicea 
upwards into the central space, lifting the fignre off the first player’s 
and extends horixontoliy. 
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(vii) The jirat fiayer tien takes the Jiguie off the second playier’s hands again 
by the same method, thiiB repiodticing the design which he first constructed, 
and this process is repeated over and over again indefinitely. 

The opening, as far as the end oi paragraph (iv), is practically identical with 
that of the nameless Tig. S from Bjenghdne, The figure produced at the end of 
paragraph (v) la the inverse of that produced in Fig. VTT, The Butterfly," at the 
end of paragraph (vi). 

There is an obvtoua resemblance between the figure produced at the end of 
paragraph (v) and the “ Moon " horn Oentral Africa {collected by Dr- Dunnington, 
1900), and ft ^lar pattern is arrived at in a variety of ways in vfideJy separuted 
parts of the globe (see Miss Haddon, 1.911, p. 31). Roth {1902, PI. X, Fig, 1) 
figirrea it from Gape Bedford in Xorth Queensland as " The Sun Clouded Over," 
Dr. Haddon found it in the Torres Straits in 1888, and Mr. A. R. Brown met with 
it in the Andaman Islands {vide Mias Haddon, ioc. di.). Dr. PumesB collected it 
as a stage in. the constiuction of " Stone Money” in the Caroline Islands {quoted by 
Mrs. Jayne, 1906, p. 161), and it has been figured from Palau, in the same archipelago, 
by Raymund (1911, p. 55, Ho. 67 6) as a representation of a stone on which the 
Chief Sathoaa is wont to lean. 

Widely distributed as this first stage is, Miss Haddon statee that " the continnft- 
tiuu which forms 'The Moon Gene Dark’ does not seem to occur el&awhere" than 
in Central Africa. It is therefore of special interest to observe that the New Cale¬ 
donian fignre just desenhed ts an olmost eiact parallel, in both its stagBs, with the 
Cautial African figure and its continuation. There are, however, minor differences 
in the completed figures, the methods of constmctioii are different, and the two stages 
COTresponding to the ” Moon " and “ The Moon Gone Dark ” ate in New Caledonia 
divided between two playera. 

XIV, TAe Cam. 

Learnt ftnm a Xew Caiednniaii woman at Hiengh^nc. Tie appropriateness 
of ita name — my inatnictr&aa gave it in Fienchp canne d not obTious^ and 

WAA not uplained. 

(The figurei are best produced by using a rather uhorter string than UiSiml, say 
2 X M Luekes long.) 

(i) Opening A. 

(ii) Pass thmnhp pmximal to index loop and imert them into Uttle fingeT 
loop from prorimal aide l turn them away from you downwards and 
then towards you and up again^ thuB talcing up ntnor little finger ^tring^ 
Keleaao little fingefB. 

(iii) Insert all fingers from proximal aide into index loopep and cloae all except 
the indices over the radiid index string. Insert indices from distal side 
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mtck tbimib loops ami turn them up away fiom you, iakiug tip the two 
ulmi tbtmib i^tougB aud allowing the doisal atriog to filip over them Release 
Utile fingers and extend horizontally. (FJg. XIYa.) 

(xv) Inaert little Gngen! from proximal aide into the central diamond-ahaped 
area ] with ewb httie finger book down the oonesponding oblique string 
which hounds the diamond on the radial aide the aide towarda you). 
Now bring the UttSe fingera radial to the radial thumb string which goes 
straight nerossp and inaert them from the distal aide into the ceutr&lspace. 
Kdease tbnmha and extend vertically. (Fig. XIVb4 

(v) Take up on thumbs ftoni projdmal sidE the mdial index string which goes 
straight aciusa. Bdcaso indices and extend vertically, (Fig. XlVo,} 


xm 


(vi) Share little finger loops with indices. Release tharabe and extend. The 
loops swing [lee and renmn suspended m a central knot. (Fig, JLl Vu.) 

Mr?-. Riflhbeth informs me that she coUeoted a similai fignre-aene$ in British 
Ifew Qniuea (not yet publiahod). 

XY. Th£ Sardmej. 

[icamt from a native of lifu. On my inquiring ** Pouri|Uoi him s'appelle 
Sardine he replied, “Farce que him got- a plenty.” The lifa oamc^ for the 
figure ia TFeTie 


XlVa 


XIVo 


4 See ^ p]»^ridLT fT- 
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(Use a very lon^ string.) 

(i) Opening as in Fig. iVt puagmpii (i) (p. 21t). 

(ii) Insert little fingers from distal side into index loops and take them ap on 
httle fingers^ releasing indices and hringing di^a eiecti 

(lii) With thumbs take up radial little finger strings from proximal side. With 
index tips take op ulnu thumb string from proximal ride. Caroline Islands 
eztensioii. {No aardine.) 

(iv) Rdease thumbs. 

(v) Pass thumbs prommal to all strings and ulnar to little finger loops, and then 
insert them from proxinial side into index loops. Rotate thumbs away 



from you ovet ulnar index string, downwards, towards you, and then up 
n gfiin thus tnkiug up tdnar index string. Belease indioes. 

(vi) With Umrobs take up radial little finger striuga from proximal ride. With 
index ti ps take up uloat thumb strings from proximal ride, CSarolijie Mauds 
extenrion. (Two sardines—represented hy the two diamonds.) 

(vti) Repeat jaragiapha (hr) to (vi) inclusive, again and agrin until the string is 
used up. The number of diamonds. t>. sardines, increases fay two at each 
reperition. 

The fonr-sardinfis stage is almost identical with the New Caledonian " Bracelets.” 
though made <bfleicntly (see Fig. IV, p.2U). The above Fig. XVb lepresenta the 
sfx-eardiuea stage. 
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The twc^-«anlinfi«i stage is very tiimflar to the "Mab-Hftwk,” collected by Roth 
(1902, H. XI, rig. 4) At Princess ChiLrlotte Bayp Korth QueeDfiland; the four- 
saidmea stage m virtually identical with another from ^e same AustraKaa 

locality (Roth, 1902, PI. VllI^ Pig. 2)* which, cnsoualy enough, is considered to 
represent four shiimpA. 


iVL A Bird** Nest. 

Leamt from a New Cabdonian woman at Bjenghine; Emtive name Moiap 
(= a bird's nest). 




(i) Opening A. 

(ii) Rotate fiJL away from ymi through a ccnoplete drdo^ lift H.H. index 
loop ofi finger^ bring back B JL to its origina! position^ and replace index 
loop In the same sense. Do the same with the L.H- 

(iii) Pass thumbs distal to index loops and take up from proximal aide radial 
iittle finger string. Pass indices distal to distal ladiat thumb etring and 
into proximal thumb loop fmm distal aide; retam, taking up proximal 
radial thumb string on their tips. Extend by taming palms away from you. 

(iv) Release strings lust taken up by thumbs and indices in paragFaph (iiij. 
Repeat construction in paragraphs (ii) and (iii). 

(v) Again release strings just taken up by thiimbs and indices. Release index 
loops but do uot extend. Repeat paragraph (iv). The whole figure now 
pulls out. 
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XVHa 


The aeriea of Sgiin» seenu to be intended to fe|u<es6iit the gndual canstmction 
of e Inid'e oeet and tte raddeo destmotion. 


XVn. Otdeot^ and tke BirddMne, 

Learntfrom a native of Idfm Tbe native name' is AH t(ra pdetrei Oukotde. 
(■dK ~ pute up ; Am pelefret — biid-litos; Odteotdi U the traditional oomie ohuaetez 
mentioned in connection vith Mg. XX I I , g.n,, p. 233.) 


XVllB 


xvrio 


Et». xm^—oDiiXDins xan xhk araiwf.TMff 


(i) String on thmnba. 

<ii) Mwe B.H. little finger Jiatai to radial thumb Ktrin^ and insert it horn. 

proxiinal side into thumb loop; fetam, thus taldng up radial thumb etiTn^ 
(tii) With L^. little finger take up from proximal side R.H. palntar string. 

“ ' thnmlM iftlre np from pfoxima] aide radial little finger strings, Wp ing 
distal. 

<v) On tipa of indices take up from proximal side radial Bttle finger strings, 
Caroline letaoda extension. The result ia a loose figure with a ^ack banging 
string which tepmsente the biid-litne, (Fig. XVHa.) 

* Sn Appendix n. 
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(vi) SomeoQe now corner md mys to OdoouJS A(h ji dbpAo/' i.er,, “ Pnt it oo 
top.” lift tte ^bclt hanging string ofi ttumha Xavalio timnihAj, 
Close thumb and index of each hand togethetp tip to tip, and thus traniifer 
index loop^ to ttLiunb^^ keeping them a Utile diataln 

(vU) Take np ulnar thumb Htring on indpiic tipe. Caroline IsUuds extenaiom 
The " bird-lime ” in now on top of a triangular hgtire which represents a tree. 
{Fig. XVIIb.) 

(viii) Navaho thumbs. Release little fingers* Spread wide thumbs and indieea, 
and oxNmd by turning their tips inwards and then away from you. The 
four diamoadshaped meshes in the resulting figure repn^ent the four 
piM {= large pigeons) which Ouleouln caught. (Fig. XVIIc.) 

The two last stages recall (thongh differing considerably from) an Athertou 
{North Queensland} pair of figurefl lepresenting a Zamia tree and the nuts (Roth, 
1902, PI, IX, FigK^ 2 and S)* In the absence of the method of construction of these 
figures this resemblance, however, goes for little. Theie is also same similarity with 
another Korth Queensland (CApe Bedford] figure reproduced by Roth {1902, PI. lY^ 
Pig- 1) under the oaine of the Bandicoot.” 

XVHI, The Xewper Caterpillar^ 

I leamt this figure from New Caiedoman women at Biengbdue, under the name 
of Madin. ft was also known to a native of lifu, who called it Inyu Both namca 
eJguify a caterpllar. 

{i) Position U 

(ii) Wrap r&dial thumh string once round L.H. thumb; insert R^II* index 
from projdma} side into the ring thus formed on the palmaT face of the 
LJL thumbs and extend. 

(iil} With E.H. index take up from proadms] side, through RJL Index loop^ 
the R.H. palmar Htriug (as in Opening A). 

{iv) W^tb R-H. index take up from prnxiinal aide, through index loopi 
the L IE palmar atring, keeping it ilLital to the loop already on R.H. index. 

{v} Remove LJL from strings, and clasp digit? of R.H. over thorn to hold 
them aecurely- 

(vij Pull out the two loops on dorsal side of R.HL index two or three inches^ 
and Without twisting them thread the proximid loop through the distaL 
Now approaching these loops from the dorsal aide of insert LJI, 

little finger baeipelally^ into Uie proximal (w.j the former dirtal) loop^ and 
the L.H. thumb acropetally^ into the distal (i.e., the former proxinui]) loop. 
Extend, releafling grasp of RJL digits^ and removing the two L,H* ioopa 
from the R.H. index. 

* Bulprtall.T = paiDting towurde the base ; acrppeteJIj = pOfotiDg towArdi the apex. 
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(vii) Revc»« direction of itiumb loops by tranfiieniiig them to iiidicea and t hen 
taking tbem up Again oa thumbs fram distal side. 

(viu) AVltb tbumbs take np horn pioxinial aide mdial little finger strmg. Wiik 
index tips take ap ftom proxima} side ulnar thumb string {not the palmar 
string)^ CatoUne Islands eartenjiion. 

(ix) The ** caterpillar/^ represented by the loopa parallel with the handsi can 
be made to " loop*^ on the player'a thigh like a geometrid by alternately 
approaching and separating wrieta while keeping the strings taut. 



no. JLVUL—loopsa catulfillajl 


This figure is akoost identical with the “ Giant Crane ** from Tally River in 
North Queensland p as recorded by Roth (1902; PI. V, Kg. 5), who, however, gives 
no cunatmetion and mentions no movement. It ia identical with a figure coQject^d 
by Raymimd (1911, PI, VI, Fig. 1) in Palau (Caroline Islands), repreBcnting Ihrnifit 
(a woman's uame) carrying a heavy mat on her head. Raymund desmbes no 
conatructioD, but mentions (p. 54) a mo vement of the indieea which make^ Dirru^t 
scratch her head. 

Mtsh Bishbeth tells me that she iound a similar figure in British New Guinea, 
which 30 far has not been published. 


XTX, Pofjfcrr. 

I learnt the f oUowiitg highly original and complicated figure iitini a man of Lifu, 
I also found that it wa^ known to an Uvea man whom I met at Bieugh^e. The 
name ** Porker ** is the bSche-de-mer term for a pig, 

(i) Opening as in Fig. XI, paragraph (i). 

(ii} Pass thumbs distal to proxima] radial index string and take up from 
prorimal side proximal ulnar index string. ^ 

voi*- x iit ^ 1 a 
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(lit) Pass thimibe distal to dbtal radial indecic string aod takf up froiii pro^mal 
side distal ulnar indeor stnog. 

(iv) Paea littla fing™ distal to distal radial indez string and take op from 
proximal side proximal radial index string. 

{v} Inaert indicaa from distal side into tke ti^anglea on palmar of little 
fingers i turn the tips oJ the indices towards yon and upwards^ taking on 
tbmn the prolongations of the distal radial index atrings. Release thumb 
loops. There is now a double W^haped figure between the hands. 

(vi) With backs of tbnmbfi take up a rms of the VV 1 release index strings (three 
loops from each index) and extend. Pass indicea into thumb loops from 
proximal side arwi take up the ulnar thumb string (not the palmar string). 

(vii) the continnatJoD of this string slip off thumbs. Fasa thumbs proxima] 
to index loops, dista] to ulnar little finger atiings and return proximal to 
the whole figure. (This causes the palmar strings to become the radial 
little finger strings.) 

I 

fviii) Pass R.H- thumb and index from djatal side through L-H+ index loop; 
lift loop off L.H. thumb, bring it up through L.H+ index loop and replace 
it in the same sense on L.H* thumb. Do the same with L.H. littJe finger 
loop. Take loop off L.IL index and put it oviir whole L.H. (Say “Down 
iihe gOp*^) Repeat with the correspodding R,Hk loops^ There are now 
loops on each wrist, thumb and little finger. 

(ix) With thnmb and index of R.K. seize L.H. ulnar thumb string and L.H. 
radial little finger string; remove L.H. from figure. With L.H, thumb 
and index seixo the two strings where they are held in the R,H, thumb 
and mdex and let them go from the R.iL With L.H. thumb and index 
seize also the corresponding two R.H. strings^ and remove the fi.lt The 
L.H. thumb and index now grasp lour loops^ viz., two original thumb loops 
and two origina] little fingier loop*. 


{x) Pass R.H, thumb and little fmger betweeit the two original thumb toops^ 
and separating these two digits take up the two loops upon them. Hold 
the two airings held in the L.H. thumb and index between the R.U. thumb 
and indeXf and remove L-H, 


{li) Pa^s LJL thumb and little finger between the two original little finger 
loopSi and separating these two digits, Uitke up the two loops upon them. 

Extend^ pulling tight. 
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(iH) Hold K.R ulnai tJmmb utriDg and mdial littJe lingM stiing in mouth. 
Rolease R.IL Pa^ R.H. fingeiB towards you horizontally tlurough the 
two hangiag mouth loupB and release mouth. 

(xiii) Ifow by gently pulling the two upper on the R^H* the ** Poiker 

walks towards the right. (Say "■Corns along, Porker.*’) By pulling the 
two under etriuga the ** Porker walks to the leit. (Say " Porker him go 

Fig. XTX A U a ground plan of the completed €gurfl| laid flat and seen from 
above. Fig. SIXb is a aide viaw, in whieh^ for the sake of cle^neas, eerlain 
strings in the central bunch have been omitted. 




It is to be notioed that the W stage in the construction (end of paragraph (v)) 
i« identical w^th “ Little Kshes collected by Dr- Haddon from Murray Island in 
the Tones Strata^ and is made by the same method. (See Miss Haddon, 191L p-1^} 
There is also a curious and probably coincidental resemblance between this “ Little 
Fmhes “ figure and *' Fighting Lions/* collected by Prof. W* iL Davis from Fertugujeae 
East Africa. (Miss Haddon, 190, p. 41.) 

Dr. Landtman (1914, p. 224) records a figure played by the Kiwai of the mouth 
of the Ply River^ Britieh New Guinea, which is called “ The Outline of the Island 
of Dav&ne iu the Torres Straits.” In conatrueting this> Little Fishes ** is first 
made ( with a slightly different mode of opening); the construotion ia then continued 
just os in making ** Porker/* as far a^ the end of paragraph (vi), which completes 

B 2 
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the design^ We thnfl liare an intereatmg^ and perhape evolutionaiy, series of 
stages:— 

1* " Little Fi&liea ” (Murray Island). 

2* Island of Davftne ” (Kiwai). 

3. "" Porker (Loyalty Islands). 

The W Btage (end of paragrapk (v)} or Little Fishes''ia ako tbe foundation 
of a complieatod cycle of six hgureH played hy two persona^ oceurriiig m Lifu. j 
did not succeed in tnuuderring it to paper. It is a game rather than a set of pictures, 
and each stage has a epeeial name.^ Thus the first is called Wwfi^Ca. a word with 
m maa n i u g; the second Uou^ = to play cat"a cradles; llaiea ^ pitt 
in the hands)t etc. An appaiently siEULtar Abnehinespiel for two players has 
been figured (but not described as to mode of construction] by Raymnnd (1911^ 
pp. 42—i4J from Fatau in the Carolme Islands. 

XX. Lightning, 

A version of this figure waa learnt from a Hew Caledonian womau at Hienghdne^ 

(i) Begin as m Mg. XIX, p&ragiapha (ij to (m) indusive. 

(ii) Bend middle fingers over distal radial index string and tnlce up from proximal 
side proximal radial index string. 

(iii} Pass ring fingers distal to ulnar middle finger string and take np from 
proximal side radial index string. 

(]v} Pass little fingers distal to ulnar ring finger a tring and take up from piroxima 
side ulnar middle finger string. 

(v) Extend by Ufting uluar ring finger string where it crosses palmar surface 
of little finger smartly with thumhe, throwing off the double thumb loops* 

This is easeutiany Bimilar to the original figure described by Dr, Haddon (1903) 
from a North Ami^can—Navaho Indians^-fioumcH (See Miss Haddon, 1911, p. 51.) 


XXI. A Fly. 

Two yeraiona of this widely distribiiled string-trick were learnt. 

Veraian 1.-—^Learnt from a New Caledonian man of the CouHn^ tribe, near 
Nalcety^ It was also known to New Caledonian women at Houailotn 

(i) Position 1, With R.H. index take up L,H. palmar string from furorimal 
side^ as in Opening A. 

(ii) Pass L.H. thumb distal to ail strings sod then pmximat to ulnar little 
finger string; take up on its back from the proximal side the B.H. pshnar 
Htimg and return. 

(iii) Navaho LJl* thumb loops. Release R Ji. thumb loop and extend, making 
a knot in the centre. 


^ Sm AppeodLi; EL 
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(iv) Belea&e fl.H. uulex md L.H, thtxmb loopi. letting tbem hmig from the 

central knot. (This the fly'a body and winga.) 

(v) Clap the handa together on the knot (aa if to catch the fly), and then eepamte 
then eharply, when the knot puJlij out (reprosonting the eb^tape pf the fly). 

Vision 2,“IjeaTnt from a New Caledonian at Ngoye, who, however, did not 
perform the ^‘catching” hand-clap, though on my doing &o be imitated me. It 
was aJno known, with the catch, to a New CaiedoniaQ man at Bienghdne, and to 
the GonJin^ native who taught me Version 1. A lifu (Loyaity laiandB] boy ako 
knew the tricky but gave a different interpretation of it to the uaual entomological 
one. To him it lepteaented an nnekiUu] pecBon trying to crack a coco-aut;. Before 
the thumb loops are dropped the baoids are clapped together and drawn apart several 
times, this representing unflucceselul attempts to break the jjjut. The thumb loops 
are then released, the hands clapped on the knot pace again and separated, when 
the figure pulls out, this representing the BUcc&f^afuI blow of a skilful person. 

(i) String loops on little flngeta^ Take up doable strings from prujdmal aide 
on backs of thmnhe. 

(ii) With R.H. index take up the two L.H. palmar strings from proximal side, 
as in Opening A 

(ill] With L.R. thumb take up the two HJU, palmar strings from proximal 
aide and outside (t.e., ulnar to) K.H. index loops. 

(iv) Navaho the two proximal L.H_ thumb lonps over the tifo distal. Release 
R.H^ thumb loops and extend, fomuag a central knot. 

(v) Release R.H. index and LJL thumb loops^ Letting them hang loosetji 
Clap hands on knot and extend, aa in Veraim 1. 

This figure or trick ia essentiallysimilar, tbongh made by a difiei:eut, if analogous^ 
proceisHf to the ^^Loeuat*^ from Uganda, collected by D. Oamiihgton {1906). (Sea 
Miss Haddon, 1911, p» 280 H ia also closely similar to Ih*. LandtEnau^a Kiwoi 
Papuan figure known as the Bumble Bee*^ (1914, p. 233) and to Lutjs'a “Fly ” 
from British Guiana (1912, p. 13). It thus appears to be «□ almost eosmopolitai] 
figure I anti the general identification of it with an maect, whether fly, locust or 
bee, k very rematkable. 

XXn. Uprooting Metnianio^ 

A Lifu man showed mt a atring trick idenriod with that known as the 
"Mouse "in Murray Island (Torres Straits), and of very wide dijtribation over the 
globe. It ifl described by JOss Haddon (1911, p. 60), who gives the distribution— 
Torres Straits, several tribes of North American ludiaus, AfricaD Batua lygniiea, 
Philippine Negritos, lixian Moros, Yoruha of West Africa, Alaskan Eskimo^ Japaru 

As performed ia Lifu^ it k said to have the name Fdb dSot; (FeJt=^pull 
up i aiou ^ the maniania root, PocSyrrAisiy^ and the following story is 

attached. 


^ See Appendix EL 
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The figure on the Ml h&nd repreaente the nmiiisma mot, which is very Ermiy 
fixed in the boU ; tke prolougatiiDp of the palmpi string is the serial nhoot. A big 
muscular mail* named Walelim^, eatches hold of the shoot sad tup away, the 
ouJookera says “ Fek okurftk aini. * , The foot* however* roaista all his cforte 
to puU it out of the ground. Preseutly another cnau^ whose name ia Ouleouli* 
comes aloug; he ia shiaII and fceble-loukiug, hie Doae nms, he has a sealp dieeasct 
and hiB body is covered with deers. He takes hold of the shoot (here the thumb 
loop is released) and pdJs* and to the astoniBbiueat of the bebolderu the mot comes 
up quite easdy. 

Walelime and OuJegule are apparently popular characters in the Lifu children’e 
traditional stories and gumes. The comic figure^ Ouleode, also appears in the 
“ Bird-lime Cat'e Cradle, Fig. XVU, p, 227. 

X?Cn L Piiitir^ an (he Basket. 

The “hanging” trick collected by Dr, C^mmngton fI9CM5, p* I24J in Central 
Africa, and described by hliBs Haddon (1911, p. 86* was shown me by a imtive 
of lifu under the name^ of Feni u^reng {Feni = put oa; y^atreng ^ a coco-nut^ 
loaf basket which h earriod on the back). The coiistmctiaii representa the puLting 
of the basket over the shoulders; the puUingniut part of the trick shows the basket 
falling to pieces, 

XXIV. Nameless. 

This trick w'aa taught me by New Caledonian girls at Houailau. They knew no 
French nor English, and I was therefore unable to learn the name or significance. 

{i} String wrapped once round big toe and held in L.H. 

(ii) With E.H. index hoot up the doraul tw string, and pdl it out a little way. 
Seize and bring through the loop thus formed the two strinp held by tho 
L.H., letting the loop sfip 

(iii) Pass B.H. thumb and index through the two loops just picked up, and 
with them again eoize and draw out the strings held by the L.H. 

(iv) Repeat this “ emchet stitch ” again and again until string is exhausted. 

(v) Someone else then claps the hands, whereupon the player releases the last 
** stitch ” held by the R.H. and palls with his L.H.* which causes the whole 
chain to pnU out. 

This trick is similar to the well-known “ Flight of Birds/^ and clearly represents 

some animal numiog away when startled by the hand-clap. 

* 

XXV. A Li/u Trick. 

Learnt from a nuitivc of Liftn No name in borne by f.blM trick. 

(i) String over neck and big t<ie. 

[ii) With B.H. ^ve the E.H. atriog another turn muud the toe. 

^ Sm AppMkdix IL 
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(lii) R JL index from distal side to the left of L.H. a^ing, imder it 

between it and the body)^ and then over B.H. string; turn the index tip 
away from yon intt^ the sfpaee on the doinsal side of the toe, and apply the 
tip to the tip of the toe. 

(iv) Eajjse the head and the ntring slip off the plantar surface of the toe i 
it then comes free of the linger as well. 


APPENDIX L 

In somecaeai I performed Cat's Cradles from my own repertory before the natives^ 
being careful to construct them rapidly, and only once, in order to avoid intiodticing 
alien figures. My object in doing this wan to ascertain the presence or absence of 
certain figures in Now Caledonia, in addition to those which thenati vea had tatight me. 

The Lifu boy from whom I leamt many figures was unacqiiidnted with the 
Well ” (Lifu and Torres Straits), the ** Crab" (Torres Straits), and “ Many Stars ** 
(Navaho Indian), 

A Couliii€ man knew the ** IAzmA " (Torres Straits and Caroline IslAndi^) trick* 
but without giving it a name. 

The New Caledonian women at Houailon knew ** Throwing the FiBh-Spear 
(Toms Straits), but they only ** threw" once^ not taking up the dropped loop and 
■thmwing agsin. "Many Stars" was new to them, though they had a somewhat 
simiUr figure which I did not Jeam. They did not know the "C?rah/* nor the " Fly 
on the Nose " (Torres Straits, E. Afrits), nor the " Honing " trick (Central Africa^ 
Lifu) nor the " Pawnee " trick, 

(For the constractious of the above-mentioned figures see Miss Haddon^ 191L 

* APPENDIX H, 

The Lifu natives use a method of writing their own language in capital letters 
which was de\'ised and taught them by Mr. Eadfiehl, the English missionary in the 
island. Ordinary Roman capitals are used as f ar as possible, with the addition of 
one or two Greek characters to rcpreaent sounds unknown in English- For inetanoe 
the Greek x ^iBed for a gutttiral sound quite unfamiliar to me and unrepresentable 
in Ronian letters. The sound of our R does not occur in Lifu speech^ and the con» 
sonants TR are used to represcDt a dental sound something tike a sharpened T made 
at the extreme frunt of the Lneisom^ Accents are used to medify the vowel aounda ; 
thus the E with two accents is used for a very short and scarcely voiced E somid. 

1 have adopted this script in the names given to the Cat's Cradles which I leamt 
from Upiko,, the admirable Liiu boy who accompanied me throughout my travda 
in New Coledoma and the Isle of Pines. 
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NUDITY IN INDU IN CUST041 AND RITUAL* 

By W. Chooke, Hon* O.Sc. Oxoiu 

Th£ costume of the people of lodJa, tike th&t of alt ceeidente in tiopicaJ countries, 
ifi generally ecantj; but they cannot be described as a naked people, or.careless of 
personal modesty. On the contrary, in Northern India at leiiat, they are careful 
to cover those parte of the peieon which it ie indecent to expose* Anyone who has 
seen women, covered with a single sheet, come dripping out of the water at a bathing 
festival, will remark the care and dexterity with which they change their wet clothing. 
Little children, it is true, up to tho age of four or five years may be seen node, a nd 
any attempt to cover the pereon, by a bead or some other amulet hung from the 
waist, or, in the case of girls by wearing a kind of fig-leaf, often made of silver, is 
intended as a prophylactic rather than as a concession to public opinion. 

There are, or were in recent times, certain tribes among whom the habit of 
absolute nudity prevailed ; but the number of such instances is rapidly disappearing 
among the more primitive races as they gradually come under the tniluenco of 
Hinduism. The case of the Juangs of Chota Nigpnr is familiar from the description 
and photographs of them given by Colonel E. T. Dalton. * The Sernas of Assam are 
precticaUy naked, as the small dap worn hanging from their waists cannot be said 
to hide their nakedness, and tho same is the case among some Bhils of Gujarat,* 
Nudity, or semi-nudity, is more common among some of the wilder tribes of the 
South* Some of the Porojas or Farjos of the \'iaagapatam aud Gan jam Districts 
on the Ea.'?t Coast wear a loin-cloth of fibre, so scanty that they are obliged to sit 
on their heels, for decency's sake, instead of squatting in the usual position.* The 
Yanidls are almost nude, caiT}'ing palmdeaf baskets dangling from their waists, in 
which they collect forest buIlM, dead rats or snakes, which they Mt.* The Chendifia 
accentuate their nudity by wearing a narrow bark thread round the waist to hold 
their arrows and a knife.* Both the Eadirs and the Vedana are said to have gone 

* of Batgal. 155 <( mj. The Fhyllite Or '* teaf-ebit ” people dewmbed 
by Ptolemy (vii, 66) have been identified with the Bhlli or Pulindae, while eoiite trihe in the 
neigbbourfaociij cl the ViDdhyeii range may be identified with the POfiui^vanH, or ** leal-dad *’ 
Savaraa. Afdueabgical Sunmit Sepertt, in. 161 s jreil, 127 d et^. 

■ Ceftm* Bepoin. Amom, 1891, i, ^ j Bombay GauOetr, ta. Fart i, 297. 

' E. Tfaunton. Circilea ami Tribu of AndAcm India, vi, 219, 

* IbiAf vii, 432. 

* Ibid,, ii, 34. 
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naked when they wete fet obaerved by Among the wild tzibes of 

Upper Byrma men of the Pa-hJaing Karena were not taxed by tie native (SoTemment 
until they began to wear clothing, and, in order to escape taxation, it was the enatom 
for young men to go about mother-naked imtil at least the age of twenty. In hot 
weather Wa men and women never wear any dothmg, or only on eeremoniaJ oeca^ 
aions ; ut other seaagna they wear a strip of coaree cotton clothj an absolutely 
inadequate dress." Left to themselves^ the Andamaaese Mid NicobaTESO go stark 
naked, and do nnt cover the head-® 

The custom which prevails among high caster, like theNayars in Southern Intiia, 
where wontfra wear no covering for the bosomp Ib startling to a vipitor from the 
North, wh^ all women wear some kind of bodice. It is part of the general etiquette 
in that part of the coqntiyj for a description of which I am indebted to Mr* F* J* 
Richards: “ In the Tamil country, i.e.^ from the Kaveri valley southward and east 
of the West Ghat range, the conventional dress of tie upper dasaes is, fir&tj a loin¬ 
cloth the dftoff of the North), and Hecandly, a body-cloth (ongro-wjliV^wt}. 

The lower clasues commonly wear only the perineal doth (hmaimm) and n second 
cloth which they wear only for convenience on the heath round the waist, or acmes 
the shoulder^ The body-cloth is ordinarily worn acmes the shoulder and diagonally 
across the body, hut it can be shifted according to convenience or fancy. Officials, 
Vakils or Jawyej^, and others who by official etiquette are required to cover head 
and body^ wear the body-cloth over the coat, and also a turban, genemDy one * made 
up * with a pith basis. Social and religions etiquette in the Tamil country prescribes 
that bead and body down to tbe waist, should icmaiji uncovered in the presciicc of 
a Bupe-rior. Thus, a BrAhmau shculd go * bare-bodifid' when he entem the more 
aacr&d precincts of a temple, when ha escorts bis apidtual guide or Cluru, and in the 
presence of his god or Gum he should w^r his body-cloth round bis waist. If a 
cuJtivnt-oT or a cooly sees an official coming towarda him, or on entering u Court 
of Justice, he should take his doth from off his head or body, if he is ao wearing it, 
atid tie it round hia waist before entering * the Presence/ A relic of this practice 
is no doubt the basis of tbe etiquette in the presence of H.H. The Maharaja of M ysore, 
at whose Ooxbars only a few of the highest officials, such as the Dlwaa, Cuundllors, 
or Judges of t.he High Court, are permitted to wear the bcjdy-clotli acToss the body 
and over the shoulder : all othma, not so privileged, wear this cloth round the waUt. 
The Tamil practice appeore to be a compromise between Malabar custom and 
Muhammadan etiquette. 

In the ancient Tamil period a full dress appears to have been the outw-ard 

t JL Thonrton, Ca«tsa 4Sivf Trifrw of Smdhtm India, in* 12 f tu, 332. 

■ (Sir) G. J* P, Bjuttifflin, Cpp^ Bitniw and dke Shnn Siatw Part L VoJ r 

Mfi, BIA 

lUpans, wi, 66, mj mi, lao? Anthr^p. /ju#„ wu, 
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aigD of a piflrvant mtTief than of a maat-ef ; and the nobloa pat oa onlj bd much 
clothing as can bo worn without inconvonienoc in a hot climate. In the ordinaij 
dre!)« of the Tamil womaiiT the shonidefST arma and body down to the waist were 
entirely bare* the drapefy descending from the loins downwaids to tie ankles. The 
part of the body which waa left iincovered was generally adorned with sandal and 
other fragrant powders. The women appear to have been almost naked, like 
those depicted in the Amaiivatl Bcuiptures. The courtesans wore a piece of muslin 
which covered their body from the wetist to the middle of the thigh ; but it was 
such fine texture that it hardly concealed their person,”^ In the Mysore ancient bas- 
relids “ women are Gonunonly arrayed in nothing more than rows of oTnemental 
chains and jewellery, pendent from the throat and loins—an attire, if such it may 
be calledp worthy of the Age of Innfieence; and becoming enough, it may bcp on 
the golden-olive and out-brown tints^ that hardly reveal a blusht of Nature's vesture 
for the fair of these climiH.^"® Marco Polo writes; “ You must know that in all 
this Province of Maabar there Is never a Tailor to cut a coat or stitch it, seeing that 
everybody goea naked. For decency only they do wear a scrap of cloth J and so 
it is with men and women, with rich and poor, aye, and with the King himself^ except 
what I am going to mention. It is a fact* that the King goes m bare as the rest, 
only round his loins he baa a piece of fine cbtli. . . . The people of the country 
go to battle alt naked, with only a lance and a shieldV^ 

This Dravidian costom of aemi-nudity lb foond among some of the forest tribCBi 
by whom, in the cane of women, it is not ctiimidered a mark of indelicacy; in fact* 
the Gonds naed to forbid their women to wear tbe little jacket In Bustat^ 

however, women of this tribe are said to be giving up the custom of expoeiug their 
bodies above the wuiat.* Abor and Kandh women leave the part of the body 
above the wabt uncovered.* The Pallan women of Tanjore are said to diesa in 
this way, a distioctive mark of their primirive condition of slavery, of whiehi 
howeveri no trace now exists " ; but ehis \s certainly a mistake, because the practice 
is conuuon among the higher castes of South ludta, except foreigners like the 
Nambutirl Brahmans.® Another fact pointing in the aame direction ie that Tjynn 
women were not allowed to wear anything above the WAJjet, except when under 
death pollution.^ 

A crisis arose in Travanoorie in ISfiS, when riot^s occumMl because Shanan 
Christian converts gave up the practice of going about without an uppor clothe 

^ V. KanskaBabhsL Tiainili Hvjidrtd Yms III. 

* B. L. Biw, eiL u 2 Jfi. 

* Miu™ mn, «L Sir IL Yule, lat ed.. lb 274 li seq, 27B. 

* Ki Vi RuswTJi Tnba and {Jadt 9 d/ ihs C^^rdral ili, L23, ISl, 

*> DaJtoa^ op. 27 , 301. 

* ThurstoD, ep. ai^ 4T4 ^ K. Anuiths Khaims tyer^ TAe TVib^r asd Cai£e 4 , 

ii, KOO. 

Tii, 
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The matter waa settJed by the Maharija, fdjlowing the lead of Sir C. lievelyan, 
Govarnnrof Madras, by iwming a prodinnatioii whieh legal iced the practice of theae 
conrerts in maioUmiiig Uidr effojlu to encoiifftge modesty in diee&n^ 

In Northern India, in the carvings on IlLddhist Slupw, wobu'd, pfulicularly, it 
would seem dancers or attendants, ate depicted nude above the waist.* But, 
•ocotding to General Maisey, “ there ia no question as to the nudity of the women 
in this aculptuie; but it is quite a mistake to Bup|KJw that nudity ia the rule among 
the female figures at Sandii. Some who appear, on a cuiBory glance, to be totally 
nude, only appear so because the Rculptor, like the early Greek artiste, represented 
thm drapery, over the lower liinba, by simple lines. In figures, however, whose 
attitudea it, the drapejy is fully shown/** 

The next stage is the wearing of bark elothmg. There does not appear to be 
any reference to this custom in Vedic literature ; but the ancient Hindu ascetiea 
need to dress in this materia], and so, according to Strabo, did the Hyiobior, who 
seem to represent the Tanapresthna or IBndus in the third, or ascetic, stage of life.* 
In the Ramayana epic Rama and Sta iq thdr wanderioga through the Vindhyan 
hills wore raiment of bark; the Kindavaa, ciilcd to the ICmnlaya, wore the Bume 
clothing, and in the Panjabi tale of the Salva cult of Mahasil Deota, the Br^mun 
Hiina throws aside his dothea and dona bark attire.* Bark dresses continned to be 
worn in uujurmug at the time of Harsha of Kanunj in the beginning of tie seventh 
century a.o* Ite use has not quite disappeared in modem times. Within the 
last fifty years the Gadabss of the Central Provinces used to wear a cloth made 
from the hark of the Ktwing tree, with horinontal bands of yellow, red and blaB.^ 
The hill PnndaramK of Travancore live in caves and hollow trees, and wear bark 
dothing-* Ptaroja or Parja women in the Vkagapatara and Ganiam Districts on 
the East Coast wear a scrap of bark or cotton doth, about a foot square, attached 
to the waiat by a string; they say that they are obliged to wear this clothing, because 
flome of their anocstors jeered at Slta for wearing this rlress, and she eursed them 
that they should wear nothing else-* The dimbcua of Upper Butina are said to 
wear Lark occasionaily, bat the uiajority of them appear to wear nothing,*® 

* Thnnlao, vi, 3S6 j V. Nagaui Aiya, Stait J/aamt of T'lwussctw, h, 222. 

' iSr) A. Cn nnin g Um , TAa £Ai^ Topu. Elate it, SQfi, B13 i Slupa of Mttrhvi, 33 ; 
F. CL Maisey, &fa£ki atul ilt AiniiuiM, 3£. 

‘ HaiaeT. op, etL, Si, 

* ALuiu, lam*, xl, IPS, iDd; ^Strabo, et, SU ; J. W. UeCciidle, /tulin a* deiariidf ^ Jtfejjnt. 

iAtfu* and Arrian, OS, 10^; fSir) A. Ctamiogham, Tie 3tupn of JSAarAut, 30, 

* R. H. GiiffiUi, Tie Batiutpaiia, ed. ISflfi, p.t3a f. i ELT. ALkioson. GastJ/uf of tit ffinialapm 
Ditbia* of (ht .STorlA^n'eA Prwinew. ii, 2S1 j H. A. Rose, OloHary of Writes and CaHt* of (fte 
Pwijdh and JfcrU.ireif Jlnmtwr PnoiitBe, j, 405, 

■ Bana, Harm Clorvini. 173. 

f Cl Onnt, CtntFoi Ptooinets Qamitttr, 1870, p, 33. 

* t’aum Htport, TVanmear*. lOol, [. 353 ; V. Kngain Alya. op. eit., ti, 417. 

* Thnntoa, eit, rt, 212 tt. *tq 

^ Scoit, nardiman, op. Part i, Vot. 1,401 
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Andamunei^ worticii nne said ia wear bark of tb^ Qeiii^ v^timentaria tree, but 
Sir G. Watt does not montion this tree afi a source o£ tbe clotliiiig-^ Tte me of 
bark clothiog among the Veddahs of Oeyloa seems to have genetnlly disappeared^ 
but among the Coa^^t branch of tie tribe dancers sboiild wear a pettfcont made of 
coco-nut leaves and green twip of othsr trees. 

Tbe chief source of Iwirk cbthmgj Siercidia yutt€Us, ia found, not in North Lidia^ 
but iu the east aod west of the Bouthern part of tbe Penineula, in Ceylon and the 
Ajidauiau laiaudK.^ In the north the use of the bark of the Beiida bh&jpaitra fas 
literary purposen dates from anciejit tisnsA, and it continued to bo employed until 
the manufacture of paper was introduced by Akbar, from whose reign iU u?e for 
writing purposes was discontinuedj, and the method of preparing it has been lost * 
But tkrch bark continued to possesH Mome traditional importance^ a& women in Bengal 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century used to wear charing written on it when 
they desired children.^ 

The use of leaves for clothing is more common than that of tree hark, and bke 
that, its employment for this purpose pie vails specially in Southern India. Among 
the Tandu Pulayaus of Travancore men now wear the ordinary waiat-doth, but the 
distinctive name of this section of the tribe is derived from the womeii*e dress, which 
consists of the leaves of a kind of aedgCt cut into lengths a foot long and tied m a 
bushy tail behind and before. Young girls wear at first a strip of bark from the 
areca palm ; later in hfe they assniUfl the dress of sedge leaves. Both are said to 
bo going out of use. being replaced by clotb.^ In British territory in Madm-a the 
Vettuvan women wear only leaves round their waists, and miew them daily j in 
some cases this dress is so far vnried that their double fan-shaped apron of leaves 
IB tied rouuii the w'aist with a cloth girdle-^ Men of the Koroga tribe,^ who are 
regarded as foul outcasts, wear a loin-cloth, the women leaves woven together** 
When F* Buchanan made his expedition about the year 180f>, womeu of tbe Korar 
or Korava tribe in Mysore stuck a bunch of leaves into a girdle fore and aft. Some 
of tbe men had a iragment of doth round their waists^ but few of the women were 
able to procure this* Those of the same tribe in BritiRh territory, who ora known as 

^ iQOli 170, 

< C. G. Mnd B. Z. SpjigmifLn> f Mi 213, 337. 

s (Sir) O, Watt, A Dkliomy of ihe Scamamic Ptodum &/ India, vJ, Part iii, 363. For 
coethodB of making Imrk clotb, see W- W- Skeat, C. O. Blogdeq, Tk^ Pa^n l^uie^ of Uka Maia^ 
Pfninnia, L,37oHseq^ 

* WM, op. etf*, i, 4i5i ti 

■ W, Wjud, TAf Hindoo, &id «L, i, tEUS. 

^ CoMia lt£pcvt, Trauuicsm, 1001, h 5*1 J Y* Nogam Aiya, sp, U, 404; E. Thuiiaton, 
EiAnoffrapki^ Noitt in Souths indw„ 60 ; Wy Manual of ifdb&or (i, l4aK 

tbeae people CbpramAn fm K TluuBten, and Tribts of Souihfm India, th 45 md 

meuttaM tlust cuHtom of WEarfng bark, 

^ Tbiusbutit md Trihe*, to, 305 el 

a Ibid., iii, 4gS ti 
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Beem in liayp adapted the dorma] Hindu dreflu.^ Some leaf-wearing 
tribee are found in OitHga. Tie Mallmre wear buncica of green leaver attached t-o 
a nuitiber of atiingu round the waiat<. Not long ago the leaf-weareta in KcunjliaT 
were induced bj a Britiali officer to accept cotton dothee i thejr were marked hy 
tim on their foreheads with vewnilion aa a sign of their admission into civilixed 
societj. The women then burned thdr bunches of leuTeSi and the men took an 
oath that they would never allom' their women to wear them in future.* 

In the Andaman lelande women of the Bojign^ji section wear a bunch of five 
or aix leaves in front ; Yernwa women a loc^e tafiael made of strips of various Idnda 
of bark ■ the Ongl-Jar&waa a bunching taseel of fibres^ while the Jarawa women 
are apt to be quite undothed^^ 

The iiM of dresa of this kind necessitate the wearing of the ^rdle, and thfa ampha* 
sizes the importance of it b the evolution of Indian dreaa. Eatly Accnnntfi of the Maria 
section of the Gonda describe their dre&s as consisting of a girdle of cowry sheila 
or of ten or fifteen corttb, attached to which were a tobacco pouch gynl a nak^ knife.'* 
According to another account of the tribe in an early account published In l8Wj 
"on the east of Chanda Diatiiet the men wear no covering for their head or for 
the upper part of their bodies, and constantly go about with a battJeaxe in their 
hands. The women deck themaelve^ with thirty or forty strings of beads^ to wbic^h 
some add a necklace qf pendent bells. Banglea of rino adom their wrists p and a 
chain of the same metal is suspended from the hair and attached to a large boss 
stuck in her rari But the greatest peculiarity connected with this costume la the 
practice which prevails in the more remote diEtricts, of the women wearing ivj clotbra 
at all ; inffteod of which they fasten, with a Etring pasaing round their waista, a 
bunch of leafy twiga to cover them before and behind.”^ According to Baiton 
though the Oraon man weans a bLu-clcith he always has round bis waist a girdle 
of cords made of tnaser ailk of care I " 13ii& ia now’ a anperfliiit3% but it ia no 
doubt the remnant of a more primitsve coatiuDe^ perhapo the support of the antique 
fig leaves.^'* At present the young man’s girdle is of twisted cotton thread dyed 
bliiokp or of the fibre of a creeper, from which keys^ a purse^ and tbom tweezere are 
hung, or a bamboo flute is stuck in it.^ Chin women in Upper Burma keep thn 
skirt in place by a braas or iron girdle, like the chain of cog-wheel, and Irrtm three 
to four pounds in weight. The men wear a string round the waist from which a 
strip of cloth haugs down in front and is looped up behind^ but in addition they 

^ F. Buclujuu]^ A fivm Madm* throit^ Ukt C<mntri^ <f MyKrr, Camm and 

lii, 100; Thiirstod, ni, 501. 

■ {Sir} W. W* Hunter, {Mjm, ii, AS, llfl d «q- 

^ R^psrtf IfiOl, p. 50. 

* l>(iJtoiu opr ciL, 27V. 

* g, Bislopt Papers frhHw^ io lin dbaf^noS IViW aj ike Central 8. 

^ Ddton, op. eU^ 27V. 

^ SkniL Llsariiiim Hoy, The V3. 
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have a sort of apron, often ornmnented witt beade or dhelk^ and reanMng haU-^way 
to the knee, tide indicating a pingresflve de^'ekipnietit in dieseA In the same way^ 
every woman of the Balba^ a eultivatmg caate In Kaipax DLstriet of the Centxal 
Provincesp most have a thnead roinid her waist, which in the old djtj% probably held 
np an apron of leaves.^ This enablea ns to understand the importance of the girdle 
in ancient timea, as \s shown in the Buddhist seulptuxes^ of which Cunnmgh&m givcB 
an accoimtp one name lor thie article of dress indicating that it was made of the 
seeds of the AbruA preexUoria, or Indian wild liquorice^ and these w^ere gradually 
superseded by beads made of the precinus metals.’ 

The semi-nudity of some Aacetic Orders at the present day is familiar to all 
observers of Indian life l but the ancient practice of ascetics appearing naked in 
public has been graduidjy reformed by British law and by the growth of a iiBsJthi€^ 
leeliDg among Hindus. F. Bernier, writing about the middle of the seventeenth 
centuty^ states that numbem of the Jauguis, or *rc Been day and night seated 

Of lying on ashe^, entirely naked: frequently under the targe trees near fdldb^f or tanks 
of water, or in the galleries round Deurm, or idol templea.^'^ Members of one of 
the highest Orders^ that of the ParamahansaB, etill go nakedWhen Professor 
Oman visited the great ascetic, Swiunj BhiakuBnaada, he hnmd him ai thing naked, 
and the same rule is followed by other Saiva ascetics—DandlH, Ehakle, and K^ga 
Bannyasui} and by Vaishnava Bairagls.^ Some years ago an application was made 
to the High Court, Bombay* with the object of cancelling an order made by a 
magistrate prohibiting kSaiva Goaatns or Ooavifolii from walking naked in procession 
at the sacred city of Nisik in the Deccan, and it was pleaded that bathing naked 
had always been allowed at pilgrimages in Hardwar and Allahabad. This asEertion 
is certainly antrqe at the preHent day. The application was rejected.^ 

The question of the origin of enlorced nudity in the various forms of ritual 
and magic Vf not free from diScuJty. As Dr^ E. Sidney Haitland remarks^ it may 
in some cases be based on the belief in the apolropffiic powers attribute to the sexual 
organs.^ In many places high caste women or girls in times of drought are in the 
habit of divesting themselves of thdr clothing at night and dragging a plough through 
the fields, men being carefully ej^cluded during the rite." When rain fails the 

* Scott, Hudimnn, Part t, Vol, i* 430 | I^irt 14 Voh I, 245. 

■ Rimellt cp* iiij 196- 

* Tmv^U in fic Jfqsfuj *ii 1914^ p. 3l4S. 

^ W. Warrfp T4e Sindoot^ Snd ed., 375 i If^ H. WHvKit ^Itwiek a/ jj|c Eriisiotu Sfcta of tht 
Bindiu, i* 331 d Mq ; Jo^ckdn Nfttbp Bhattachiuja, Hiiidw Cadu and Stas, 3B5 ; €l Oman, 
Mystics, Aseetia, amd Saiuts India, 162. 
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Mdtbde oi IbnipuT, headed hj their Raja, strip off all thdr clothes, and stand 
cursing each other in the streets of Implial. the capital town, whih women strip 
themeelves at night and throw their tice-poundera into the riirerJ The popniar 
explanation of «ich practices h that the cuatotn of ygh caste women shacmg in the 
ploughing, or of a Sija violating the common Jaws of decency, is such a suhverBion 
of the existing order of things that India or some other raio*god is moved to pity 
and grants the desired rain. This is dearly an ex post fiteto eipJanation, The 
action oi water as an agency in causing feitiUty is a commonplace of folk belief,* 
In the Panjab on a Sunday or Tuesday night, at dniing the DivaU, or feast of liglita, 
a barren woman desiring a child aita on a stool, wbch is tJmn lowered down a well! 
After divesting herself of her dothee and bathing, ehe is drawn up again and performs 
the Ghautpumd ceiemany with incaatatiom taught by a wiaaid. Should there 
be any difficulty about descending the wulJ, the ceremony U performed beneath a 
eocred pipal or fig-tree. It ia believed that after eucb a ceremony is performed the 
well runs dry and the tree withers, the Afo»o of both having bwn exhausted during 
the rite. > In aimikr easca of mm-magte tie girls arc dad in leaves to symboUM 
vegetation. We may suspect that the performeiB in such rites of rain^niagic divest 
themselvoB of their clothes in the expectation that the rain will immediately fall 
and fertilize them, and through them the thinity vegetation. 

As legaidfl the custom of nudity by the rdigioua Orders, it symbolizes death 
to this world, the renimciotion of all family and social rites. In the case of nudity 
in ritual, of which example* will be given, the case is not so clear. When the Badawi 
in the days of heathendom used to make the cemmomai circuit of the Kaaba at 
Urcca naked, or wearing clothes borrowed from one of the tdigiotis communities of 
the hoiy dty, the explanation is that if the woishipper wore Ms own clothes, thev 
became horim or taboo througb contact with the holy place or hmetion.* This 
belief does not appear to prevail among the Hindus, and the motiveafor the disuse of 
clothe# in religious or magical tites seem to be vaiiecl: partly, the dread of the 
pollution which may ariHe from clothing during the rite; partly, the tradition of 
purity attaching to the BrahmariB of ancient days, who lived as naked aecetiis ia 
the forest. In this connection it may be noted that the Kambatiri Brahniona of 
Malabar, who affect to rngakte their lives according to the ancient Vedic rule, arc, 
in the case of men, very sparing b the use of cluthlug, and do not seem to feel 
ashamed at being seen waiting about almost naked. On the other hand, a Kambutiri 
in the ascetic {vanaproaiha} stage of life should not oat quite naked 

» T# Crt EIo^hd, TM MiMtU, 108. 
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Instances of QQdity in magEcal or religious rites are not ixncommoii. At the 
famous ice-cave shrine of Amamath, ** the undying Lord/* a form of Siva, witil 
recent times, pilgrims, men and women, on oDtediig the cave used to strip ofl their 
clothing ; it was believed that Siva wished them to appear nude aud dance before 
him. The Maharaja of Kashmir, however, directed that wonion were to covet 
themselves, but ooly with a single garment. At present the men enter wearing 
only breech-douta, bat when inside each man diveat^ hia nei^bour of hia cloth, and 
in the end all stand in the rave stark naked. According to Viguo, some pieces of 
birch-bark were used ae fig-leaves. Dr- Neve states that the worshippers throw 
themselvea uaketl upon the ice block in the cave which represents Siva*^ According 
to Sir Walter Lawrence^ the rit* is performed at the full moon of the month Slwaa 
(July—August}, when pilgrims womhip the snow lingamt which gradually melts 
away after tins full moon. Strict Hindus, both male and female, will discard their 
derthe^ and put on ubir ts of biich-bark before they enter the cave/’ Ajs regards 
the nude dance in honour of Siva, a legend eumnt in the Htmalayu tolls that the 
wive? of the Rishb or deified saiuta used to dance naked before SLya-Mahidevu.* 
A century or so ago votaries of the goddess Sarasvari, goddess of leammgt and of 
Devi, the mother goddesR, in her form as Jagaddhitrlj “fosterer of the world,” 
used to dance uaked in processions ut Calcutta.* At the fair held at Devidhara 
in Kumaun in the lower Himalaya, the idol used tu be dragged to the tep of the 
hill by stark naked men.* It is probably an instance of the taboo supposed to be 
caused by touching sacred things that, in the case of the Qond dei^, Fi^o, whose 
image is made of cloth and used as a eovmng for the sacred spear-heads, the Katia 
or Raj Fai tlhfln j the tribal priest, who is entrusted with the task of inakiiig the 
im^ige. must hve in a separate house, must not appioaoli bis wife until the work is 
finished, and while he ia engaged upon it he must remain lUiked,^ Nudity h samc' 
times enfoTcod in the perfom&noa of a vow, as is the catie in Gujarat-, when a child 
is attacked with muall-pD^c the mother vows to prostrate hersdf naked before the 
smail-po^ goddess either from her own house or at a &hort distance from the temple.^ 

Some of the Jain Ordcra presotibe nudity for their prietits. There are two 
Opders, the Digamhara, '* those clad only in the sky,” the Svetambara, or “ white- 
rolxd/’ In the ease of the former the images of the Tlrthakekias, or deified saints, 
have no eyes and wear no loip-clothj and their priests are confined to muniisteriefi^ 

1 F* Drsw^ Jummo amJ j (Sir) W. IC Tht VaU^y 

EuAkmir^ 41 f Omfui^ Qp, eit, 368 d »eq^ 
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where thflj live in a atatt of nudity. Among the SvetSmbaraa the image ha.^ gold 
evtfl, and a reiiiewntation of a piece of doth ia caivcd roimd ita loins. Iji Mysore 
the Digambara YatiSj oi numbers of thesacied Order, wear a ydJow robe which they 
remove only when eiitingfood.t The remarkable nude Jain imnges in Mysore and the 
British District of South Kanara deserve mantion . • In Mysore the Bombcilaa. priests of 
the Lodar caste, go about naked and offer atmiud aacrifioesto their goddess BbavdnL^ 

The oudity rites pmebsed by the Sakta eect, worabippeia of the female energy, 
do not admit of deflcription.* 


^ Jfndity in ritual naturally is asBociated with fertility rites. Women who desire 
offspring walk naked 108 times round a sacred ptpal tree {fwua refi^), winding 
a cotton thread round the trunk. Trees sniroimded with such threads may be 
noticed at tie bathing Ghats in places like Benares, where, of totrrae, the nudity 
part of the lito is o^tted. This circuit in a nude state is often done after worehipping 
aiaruti or H^umfin. the moukoy god, a fertility deity. Among the Kunbis of the 
Central Provinces " a variation of the belie! is that pfpol trees are inhabited by the 
spints of imiufirriDd Brahman boys, and hence a woman sometuneB takes a piece 
of new thread and winds it round the tree, perhaps with the idea of Investing the 
apint of the boy with the sacred thread, She will then walk round the tree ae a 
symbol of the wedding ceremony of walking round the sacred post, and hopes that 
the boy, being then brought to man's estate and married, will cause her to bear a 
son. But modest women do not go nated round the tree."* This theory eavours 
of Brehmamcal interpretation, and it seems very doubtful if the idea of propStiatiDg 
the spirit of a boy is pteamt in the mind of the celebrant. It ia preferable to believe 
that, on the analogy of tree mairiHges,* the woman makeB the circuit in the course 
of the sun of the sacred tree in the belief that she thus brings herself into communion 
with it and imbibes some of its fertihiing qnaUties, In Bombay, women dteidng 
chUdron go to a temple of Hanuraan. the monkey god, strip themselves naked 
and embrace the image.T In the United Province a woman who is childless stands 
naked facing the sun, and invokas his aid to cure her barreunese, or rather to rid 
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hei* of the e^il apkit: which has beset her end prerents eonceptionJ It is peihaps 
due to tie feeling of taboo from waanng cioties in e sflcred function, or ae a 
fertility rite, that among the Oraona the novicea are naked. ^ 

In Southern India Ganeea, the god who faTouis enterprises of al] kinds, b 
worshipped in secret by women; no males, not even babies at the breset, are 
admitted. They are atark naked during the rite, they muet eat then and there the 
Duelings made to the god, and no male ia allowed to toneh the sacred food.* In 
the same District the Pamba caste worship the Mother goddesses, Rengaylanuua and 
Polayammi. Women are the chief wotshipperB, and on one of the nights of the 
Pongol festival, held at the winter solstice when the sun ia believed to retnm from 
hU southern journey to bless the land, part of the ritual consiste in women exposbg 
themselves.* Women of tha Sochb tribe in north-eastern and eastern Bengal 
dance naked mimd a plantain stem lepteBenting Hndnm Deo, a naked and extremely 
repulsive deity, who is pleased to eee nude women dancing before him, and to hear 
obscene songs, in consideration of which he sends min and good harvests. Males 
are strictly excluded at the time of the oeramony.* Possibly wo may eIrbb as fertility 
rites certain customs connected with ronJriBge, as when a Eanaujia Brahman boy 
in the Deccan is invested with the eacred thread as an initiation rite preceding hia 
wedding, be is Htripped naked, and he and his father are made to stand on two stools 
with a piece of doth drawn between them. At a wedding among the Kannadiyims, 
oattle-broederB and traders in the Madraa Presidency, the infant bride and bridegroom 
are seated naked.* Friar Odorie, who visited India early in the fourteenth eentory, 
states that at Xhana in the Bombay Preaidenay he saw a naked woman marching 
before a bride and bridegroom, who were dressed for the occasion, but the momiog 
after the marriage they went naked as before. Whatever may be the value of the 
3iich bitioDfl would now l>e puuiiih&lilB uudor muuicipBLl 
SiEdilar pmceaaiaiiE of nalred people aje recoid^ in many of the earlier accounte 
of India, but fnmh exlubitiong aife now Beldom oheervetl,* At Sattamangalam, ia 
the South Arcot District, Madrui Pi^sldoncy* at tha festival of the local gcxldess 
M a riairima , who controls amali-pox and other epidamic dieekaes, the chief rite the 
aaerifice of a goat at midnight, the entralla of which are suspended rtnmd the neck 
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of a TotT, ooe of the menlaJ csiitea who act as village eervBBts. He nmrchca ataib 
caked roond lie boundaiM of hi» viUage.i At the featival of the village goddess^ 
m lie Dharwar Distiiot, Bombay Preaideacy, two Madigaa, village meniak, strip 
themBelvra naked and cany about in a pot the blood of the holy bufialo which has 
jjsicrifioBd, and apiinkle it as an offlering to the evil spirita which abide at the 
village boundary. At a later stage of the rite one of the Holeyia, atiothor 
caste, of the Poturaja, or "bofialo king,'* section, strips lumflelf naked, ties a few 
leaves of the nrnt tree {Aiadmchia indica) which, apparently because of its bitterness, 
is sacred to the ifotheia, round his loins, comes up ninning like a tiger, pounces on 
a lamb, tears its throat mth his teeth, tlrijiks some of the blood, and then nins with 
the carcass to the village boundary, possibly as a means of expelling evil from the 
comniimity and pjornotiti^ fertility^* 

^ ‘=^ r^arded asan essential condition lor the perfomiaocc of magical 

mcs. The Silatl m Eastern Bengal is employed to carry out the ceremoiiy of dis- 
peraing hailstorms. When he sees a atotni appWHiching he rons out of hk house 
almost nuked, and diapecaca the stonn-cloiid with his magic wand * His colleague, 
the Uatpagul or Carpagarf of the Central ProviHccs, when a Btorm k threatened, 
implores .Mahabir or Haniinian, the monkey gotl, to disperse the clouds. If this 
appeal fulls, he proceeds to tbreutg, declaring that be will kij] himsdi, and then ho 
throws oE hie clothes. If her husband happen to be aheeut at Buoh a critical time, 
his wife goes and stands nuked at the shrine of Hwmmau.* In the Tricbinopoly 
District, when in the rainy sonsou tanks and rivers threaten to bum their banks, 
men stand naked on the ombaDJimenis; and if too much min lalk, naked men point 
firobrands at the sky, as in the case of rain-magic this nudity is suppxwd to 
iibock the powers that send the raia, anil to cause its dkeontinuance. In the Panjab 
the magical power of healing disooEc k often pmehBed in n state of nudity. In the 
Siraa District a man can cure a horse attacked by a fit by taking off nlJ hk dolbos 
and filrilring the uniinaJ seven timcv with his shoe on its forehead. In the Jalandhar 
Dktrict paralysis in cattle is cured by a man stripping himself naked and walking 
round the animal with a wkp ul burning straw in hk band.* The Orfion tribe supplies 
many inistancea of simikr practices. At the time of the rice hart^cst they prootke 
a soleimi rile for driving fieas out of tlie village, in the course of which young men 
atrip off their clothes, bathe, wrap themselvea in rics straw, ami nuirch round the 
houses, where they receive doles of li»od. A youth initiated into the mysteries of 
the Bachelors Hall, strips himself nskivl and brings water from the sacred well of 
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the Village. A slinilaT CTistflin prevailft at the rite foT expellLiig eattle disease.^ 
The Sakuna Pakshis^ a cla?8 Qi Jncndicanta in the Vizagapatam District, cany about 
root a of a plant wbicb abe tised as antidotes against the stings ol acorpione . This 
plant shoald be cuUeotcd on a new-monn day whirh falls on a Sunday^ and the man 
who seeks for it cuts hie loin-string and collects the roots stark naked,® 

Nt^ ty is also essentia] in some fotma of black magic and mtclieraft. In 
Gujarat “to gain control over a spirit the Hindu exorcist goes to a burial-ground 
alone at midnight on the dork fourteenth day of Aso (CktobeT), unearths the hody 
of a lotr-caste lEndu, and bathes in the river* After bathing, while still naked, he 
^^arries the body within a circle cut with a knife or formed by sprinkling a line of 
water “; * then be goes on muttering charms and evil spirits of aU kinds congregate 
round him.'* In Upper Burma, among the Taman tribe of the Upper Chiiidwin 
fiver, if a man wishes to turn himself into a tiger he urinate on the ground, strips 
himself, and rolls on the place which he has wetted-^ A strange tale is told in the 
United Provinces of a noted mteh, known as Lona or Nona Chamarin, a woman 
of the caste of leather-dreiiserB. One day aJJ the ^Silage women ware transplanting 
rice, and it wae noticed that D>na could do as much work as all her companions 
put together. So they watched licr, and when she thought she was unobserved she 
stripped off her clothca^ muttered some spells^ and throwing a bundle of seedlings 
into the air, each settled down into its proper hole,^ 

Possibly with the view of freeing the spirit of the dead man from any contamiiia- 
tion which may be produced from clothing, Eomc tribes and castes burv the corpse 
naked. tuHtances of this custom are reported from the Guravs, Kirars, Korkust 
and Kuubifi of the CentnU Provinces and the Deccan ; and from the KoravaSr Males, 
and Yemkulaa of Madras.'^ 

Survivals in ritual, tightly interpreted, are of much interiHt.* AH the world 
over^ sacerdotal anti other leligioua vestments tend to follow the models prescribed 
by cufltom which is often iounemoriaL Thus, in Egypt, the panther&kin, the 
ancient attire of the head of a family^ or of a noble in full dressy dates from the 
period when the use of skinA for clothing woa hahituah and in later times it survived 
aa the obligatory vestment for certain onkrs of priest8> or for dignitaries pe:doEuiLng 
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toin or to S^.a “" ’““'"“ ‘^'"““'5'« • ^b.™ for 

Sm-ial „ rdigion. anatom, or pwaibly in aomo can, tt. inJnanc. of taboo 
-^nmo ^ kafot „f mrdity. Tk. Min' Nig, mm,, wlm, warlring in tbTfidda rZ' 

M ngbotm^lamamidcollaraUof baada; in tba aool of tha avening tbay wrap 

tomnaelwaa .n bhmlrata. bat ww nn lain-cloti. Tba womnn, tioagh tley imom tn 
^ MnaUy aovm^ ,k,„ fo y dr rillap. with a abort alnrt m«,hing kaiway to 
IK .7’ *“ *“ nlatkiog wkoa at watl in tka flelda,' In tka Godavari 

vh ad ' •» 1 .^*^* * Ifooiatl wonian do tite aoobing in a atnte nf nudity; thnao 

o mi t a piactica aay tknt it ia dnna tor the aaba of aroanlinoaB, lart tbo tonoh 

] S ’■*■ “—‘ir «•«<«»•. J.M, amaS. 

w. a Ra Biren, The Todoa, SJi ei 

! Z' ^®‘*=*‘»*^* aOetUeer ef Salem, i, fkrt i, Ul. 

E- I^Untoi^^ Etkno^pJiical m Sotdk^^ India 5 nj ^ 

&miheru India, Ti. lOfl. 30* * 5 ., CasUe and Tribee af 

' Botnhajf Gatetteee, ni, eiR, 

^ V* BumU, IHeiTvi Oaeetieer, Ninulr, i, 821. 

Jaam. Rby. Jnthnp. Tntt., ^ii, 4S4. 
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of M impure garuLmt should dafiie the food^^ Hhe Foroja or Faija womea of 
Visagapataiu and Ganjam, on the east Madma c»iaat, ore said to wear dothiug in 
their housee, but leare it off when they go outaide; it eeenie that the tabu b 
directed agalnet appearing in public fully clothed^ aud not agaiufit wearing decent 
abed cbtbea as rach."* 

Practices auch as have been deaeiibed in thb paper are naturallj a fmitiid 
theme for tetiological legend. The Juanga of Chota Kagpur say that ” the river 
goddesK emerging for the drat time from the Qouaeika river, came suddenly on a 
Toilichiog party of Jrnmgs danring nakedp and ordoriug them to adopt leaves on 
the moment as a covering:, laid on them the curae that they must adhere to that 
costume for ever or dio/"* The Gadaba women in BladuLa wear cloth made of tree 
fibre because Slta^ consort of Kamar wore similar clothing in the forest; some of 
them laughed at ber^ and she curs^ them that ever aftenmrds they should wear 
no dress but fibre cloth.* A SAnara etory runs that the he^mcn of a certain 
village were once upon a time taken naked for cxeeution on the seashore; but in 
their shame they gathered leaves of the " five-leafed ** trees and made themselvefl 
aprons, whereupon their gtmtds in pity released them, and since then they have worn 
nothing else.* The Devaoga weaver? aay that Vishnu gave to one of their ancestora 
some fibres of the lotus fiower that grows from his navel^ and taugbt them how to 
mate clothes for gods and men; it was tiuH culture hero who ins^oted hia 
descendants in the art of making fibre cloth.* 

3 F. R. Hernbigmy, DUinet 55% 

* ThantiVt Ct$M€S itnd TrSut of Southtrn /nJuif n, 

i Daltoop op. c^., i 56 v 

^ Thimtcn, op tH., u, 24 Sl Ocimp«» tha fftoty of tbs Foioj&A or p* M) U aboTu, 

• Oppert, op, ca, IT 4 * 

■ Timrftaa, op. djL, il, 157* 
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NOTES ON ROTUMAN GRAMMAR.* 

B 7 A. M. Hooabt. 

This Rotumaa laaguage caniiot be elucidated in «U ha detaib without a eareful 
eiajuimition of collected teite. M racb a week niust be deferred for some yeats, 
I have, while the language 1« still fresh in my laiud, act down the essentials in the 
hope that t hey may prove of use to residents in Rot uma and to students of language 
at Lunie, who might form an erroneoua idea of Rotuman if they were to judge it by 
the exiatiDg literature, 

T'or this language haa never yet, to my knowledge, been fathomed. If anyone 
idiould find this hard to believe of an island that Im bad iniaaions for more than 
fifty years. 1 cao point to (Jm two totally different orthographiea in use in Rotuma, 
the Methodist and the Ronum Catholic, to any nothing of the speUing of the chart 
and that of vimtors. Thus the Methodists spell iafi, the Roman Catholics lif, 
Mr. Alkidyne. in a paper on " Rotooma aud the Hotoonmna/'“ to/; to my mind 
the right epeUiag ahould be nometinies ig-Ji. sometimes according as may be 
required hy certain very definite rules. The Roman Catholic version of the Lord's 
Prayer runs ; CMoni U/a e eeta {a ha tm at, la feum ou paer , . The Methodist 
vendon ia very different, hut translating the Roman Catholic into their spellmg, 
we should have: Otamis oifa e seh, la haa om am, la hume au jmns . . The 
actual pronimciation would be repreaented thus : ‘‘ Oft>w o’/o e refo, ia Aa’ ou am. 
la feuirt vii pure ^ ^ ” 

As a matter of fact udthei of the ejosting arthograpMffi satisfies anyone : 
Father Lejeunr is reforming the Roman Catholic one, and the Methodist system 

piufizlea evnery white mao* 

It may seem sheer presuaiition to attempt after a stay of not quite four months 
to unravel a problem which has baffled reaidenta of old standing. But as a matter 
of fart the language ia very if otdy the investigator is firmly convinced that 
if words have different forms, the use of each form most be governed by definite 
rules. But reeidente In Rotunm hearing sometimre pure and sometimea puet haw 
been inclined to set it all down to the native^ “ little ways cf s pealHng •’ and 
therefore not been induc^ to seek for rnlea where they assumed there were none, 

* 1 tntHi M-fcnowIedge tn? indebisdnim to Rev. C, Etigrt, ol tha Methodist MiaEi«i, and 

Fatlinf Lojeunt, n! the Marwt MtMico. who have mp]dj^ ^e with Jitetmtuie whiab hm 
hem M gme help to no. 1 e fact, liaperfect as the oitb^aptiiM may be. I ecold not have 
Biiiiuie h^a 0T tstil of ihs lui^iiii^ wjtliout aitl, 

^ Proc, Qwautand JJraM* tfu fltop. i^r/liinrelasto, UtsessiOD. 18*5-0. 
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For my first cluea I tun much obliged bo Bev^* C. fiogeti who Assisted me in 
the croes-examiimtion of one of liia native mmiaters. The clu® thus ohtained I 
kept in mind while being apokcn to, or while taking down tales and legends which 
J recocded as they aoundecL Some of them were confirmed by ejxperience and some 
rejected or modified. The outcome is the present oatitne. 


Oo^raoNANTB. 

The foUowhig are the comonante used in Eotiiman t— 

f, h^ k, i n 4 n, ng, p, r* ^ t, tah, v, 

h at the end nf a syllable tends towards Getnian ch^ 

k Would be represented mors nccnrately by 
aa m iing. 

M mdinea to sk (i). 

Irh ifi gpelt ^ in the Boman Catholic books. It ia indifferent which speUiiig 
we adopt as it really Ilea between the two, but most EnglbhniBn would 
identify it with Ejiglkh oh. 

V is so apdt by both missions, but ns a matt^ of iact It is neitbet v nor w before 
a vowel, und it is distinctly more like w at the end of a word^ so much so 
that I alwnji^ spelt Eau homo at first for Sat? kaTHo. Still not to depart 
tcK> widely {rom the accepted epeUiag I will keep to the p. 

' Is like the Samoan break : it repfcsenta Idrewisa an oHguial L It k not noticed 
at all by the present orthographlee, yet, as we shall see, certain soand 
changes moat always Femain a pti^zle until we recognire its existence. 
It is not to be mistaken inside or at the end of a word* bat at the beginniog 
I mm Tsxoly certaim 

VowEt^. 

The fundamental vowels ate— 
a, c, 1, 0 ^ y. 

e and o are moderately broaiL 

Theae five vowds are the only ones used in the Methodist spelling. The native 
knows, or rather feaK the eonditiaiis under which these voweb are modified^ and 
therefore modifies the vowels accordiu^y, as he r&ads: but a European, ignorant 
of the rules, finds no guidance in the writing, as these vorwds are apt to be consul der&blv 
modified by a fliLoceeding e or t, or y, g^idng me to the following dmivativo 
vowels. 

(1) 0* followed directly or indirectly by e, become m wtncJi sounds like a vciy 
broad e. This happens, however, only undar certain conditions, which ate that a 
be long nr both aeoented and long. My uncertainty on this poio t is due to the fact 
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that I ittemled to tho accent onJy wtfle I eru in Botimn, and this eeemed to acconnt 
for almoet all caaca, 

F(^.'to divide, M. Foe. 8, Foe,* 
r&ve: fast. Jt Fow, S. Fow, 

But: 

Vatia, For&.* proper names, 
afete: snake. 
alS,' tongue. 

There^ remained I however, one or two exceptions; 
td'e; don’t. 

Ad/e*: not. 

It waa not tUl after I lad left Rotima that quantity oeomred to me as bcino 
^e 80 ^ or joint factor. Bat as this only occurred to me became in my memory 
e n iate and to e were distinctly abort, whereas a was always long, it may safe^ 

1» assumed quantity governs, the only doubt being whether it does so alone or with 
the ftccflut. 

If the e ifl elided d remaiiiB d, 

.*1000. M. s/(BiO. S. J/e. 

It will be noticed that the Methodist spelling has gone wrong here. It requires 
bdeed a good ear and long practice to distinguish with certainty between d and s. 
a preceding d U attracted to it r 
vdifdne: husband, M. oawmte. 

(2) a before »becomes f aubject to the same conditionfl and doubt as the change 
of a to d ; is a very broad o and is spelt o by the Eoman Cathdics, but thk mako 9 
rt impossible to distinguish many words, whereas there is no eonfuaion with the 
Methodist apelling. This will be clearer as we proceed. 

dtto gita); spirit. M. miSfu (sic), 8. ai/u. 
mdfiif: edd {objective]. M. nu/tit». 

But:' 

matii: cold feabj active]. 

Aanm: to love. 

a in both these words is distinctly short (in my memory]. 

This law ie ^ in operation and affects words borrowed from the PlirgiiHi - 
Tomdsi; Thomas; but—■ 

AkanUi; Agnw. 
o before ^ la not attracted I 
folgm: feather. 


F.-Pljan, U.=! 
The full feum only a«ciuii jn po«tiy t in p»*a it la ulwayt iat. 
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It niB 7 be b tliis cfiso bwinae the fi»t o ie ahort (ao far aa jnemory may be 
trusted). 

(3) a before u bscotneo ^ under the seme cooditiona and with the same 
reeerrationa as for d and g before i; 

Sgu •• BBcred chief, M. Soh. T. Sav. 
hgfu : atone. M. F, Hrfu, 

But: 

Aanda ; land, B, /ontHt. F, unttio, 
ai&a: ghoat, S. aiua. 

In. the following word I «n sure the o is short: 

a/ ; away (apelt by the natiyefl o/«). S. ofu. 

On the other band we have— 

a»w, F. otu, 

about which 1 would not expteae an ophuan. 

(4) e U nanowed by following t or tt r 
tfki: good. S. and U. feJn. 
pete; WBT. 

Exception ; : sandy pomt, not Upi, Query: lipit 

{5) ots also narrowed lyfoUowiiig t and a ; with the eame remarts es b the 
icoegobg caeca; 

A«r tufUei 
hfi’i: to return, 
mgu .* firm. 

/sf{«).- three. S. 

Bat; 

P^tetn: lucky. 

As this narrowing of e and o does not modify profoimdly the sound of the vowel 
to our earSf fe attracts little attenticm, and I have therefore less oarefoUy noted it. 

It will not, as a role, be indicated. 

-Me m Rotoman is Ao», sting^ray is hgi. The Eouian CathoEoa spoil both hoi. 
This ta ohrionaly a great drawback, for even the contert, m such a case, will not 
tdl M how it ought to be pronounced, and which of the two it k The Methodist 
spelling A« and hat ie atill further removed from the aetiml sound, but it allowa 
no confusion, and anyone acquainted with the rales will know immediately how 
the latter word is to be pronounced. 

Rbduotion or Vowels, 

Botuman, under conditions to be expUuned later, elides the fmal vowel. The 
eUaion of e, i and it affects eertab vowels. This process I call reduction, and bdbate 
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Dvef tlta ¥tiwe] (Q«minii I 7 n 9 bu^). Nether the eUdion n£^ the rednotion is 
recoguissed in the Methodist speliing^ 

(!) The elision of final 1 reducea preceding ^ to (I apolo^so for this coinbmus 
notation, bnt oan deyiae no better one). TTiia is a sound between ^ (as s in French ja) 
and £, It is spelt i by the Boman Cathohca. It is ehort^ 

jf^pi; to andior- 

mffi ^ tide-F- matL 

In the Methodist apeUiug these words always remain favi end fnq^ 

The elision of u does not reduce 9 r 
^ h^fu : stone - haf. 

(2) The elision of finaJ 0 or 1 reduce procoding 0 to 0, which is like German 
only tending to ii^ so mmdi ao that I have sometimes taken it for d : 

ToU: to carry— 

to run- UJmn. 

Preceding ois attracted to the following d *■ 
buttocks-—pnfio, 
mother- oJ^Ap 

( 3 ) The elision of final i reduooa u to which sounds tike German only more 
dosed and tending to t 

muri r bohind-mwr. S. Muti. 

'uftr skin—'uL F. ibil*, 

a preceding d h changed into d : 

to lire- ma'ur. 0. Ma'uti. 

Here it is that we see the importance of For the second vowd of a diphthong 
is never elided, any two successive vowels at the end of a word being reckoned &$ a 
diphthong. Thu^ 

Aoi can never become flo, but 
Ao"f regularly becomes M 

Until the European rwognizes the ezist^ce of he cannot make out why 
(to write) b sometimes pronounced whcri^ M. fid (to fdi) always remains /ot. 
The explanation is thnt the first m 

which by redaction becomes 
whOe the second is 

fifit which, admitting of no flisirin, lemainj fqi. 

In the same way 

ht>*i (to return) makes Af", but ioi (turtle) makes Am, 

hq'i (to blow a gale} makes if '; but (sting-ray) makes hqL 

Tbe full list of Rotuman vowds b therefore : 
o, a, q, 4, e, q, i, 0, m, ft. 
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Absolutb and Conotrudt Caeus. 

AU nncompotmded words in BotmnAD except some monDeyllableo^ and those 
ending in diphthongs haire two forms. 

The full form nlw^y^ cuds in a vowel and never baa two confionante t^^ther 
(provided it is not a compound ).r In this form Botmnan words are like those uf any 
Foljneidiin language. 

The abort- form elides the last vowel with reduddoa of the pentdtimat^, if 
reduoihle, or it transposea the last cooBcmant and vowel. 

ino: to go- ta\ F, lesfo. 

orange- ~mor^ 8, ntdi. 

J^enffa: speech- fdeofig. 

In actual speech mo$t words end in a consonant^ and compound words generally 
have two enccecifiive ootieonanta at the pcint of suture^ which gives the Language a 
very un-Poljnesian sound: 

ri : foundation! bomfunga (standing place) and ri (house}, 
d'/a : father, from (parsat) and fa (male)« M. oifu^ 

The full form I will call the “ absolute case/^ and the short form the ** construct 
case.” These terms, borrowed from Hebrew grammar^ do not fit exactly* but they 
express suificiently the nature of both, and will do till aomethmg better i$ sugge^sted. 

Here is a representative list of words in both cases : 


AbsoIutCn 

Construct, 

-Ifa/u ^ve. 

fmf 

Io*o * to go^ 

h\ 

Vdvdfie: huflhaiid. 


fgi* to write. 

k- 

an^; miilletv 


hgfu: stone. 

kif. 

feke 1 to be ai^y. 

fek. 

}\e*a i to caU* 

fc'. 

pelu; war, 

pel 

/ejn / to be late. 


fru 1 deep sea. 

ft’. 

<Mi\* to prepare. 


to break. 


to/e * to carry^ 


fwo^oto hide, 

»W)\ 

/w/ir to pull. 

fu/. 


^ Otbm rt^ttwl to a eoDsmiult \km m genendlj Decun ^ r. 
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Wcfrdfl ending in b consonnnt mi o, whan the antepcnoitimate ii other than o, 
are peculiar^ They invert the Snal HjU&blo, piaeing the £t befara the consonant; 

Batuma - 

/ww: eel- /uan^ 

ho*a: ta take-Aoa\ 

If the penultimate ia ^p. the s becomea ^ or eomotMng ne&r it;— 
hxda* month- 

If it ijft ijp the A bacomea ^; 

rmpittga ; grandchild- ^pi4ng^ 

hi'a: to lay hands oo- -hi^\ 

Bat if i and u are part of a diphthong they do not aeem to have that effiect: 

Founga proper name^- Fmmng, 

hqina ^ women- hgi^n. 

Or the rule may be that this eSact does not take place when the doneonant ia 
a naeal, aa Roiuma and Jum make reapectivefy Rotmm and /mn, not Boittgm 

or/ti^n. 

For the aake of aiinplicity and becanee I am not quite dear about theae changeSp 
1 have not iadjoated them as a mlop but spell Jitu^p Ai a. 

In some words 0 and 0 euQer thia iaTerEion: it ia not quite dear whkb do and 
which do not: all 1 can say is that Lt only occurs where thero could be no reduction 
of the antepenultimate. Thus; 

pMre r to rule-puerp 

mqiro ^ a plaut^- 

piko : Uag ?—-piokj 
; to Ik-— tiok: 

but never 

tole - 4oet^ for it is reduced tn (SI. 

Hr ord^s borrowed from the En^kh arts subject to this ride aa to all othete; 

Tmta: David- Tetrmt (not rcv*f^)p 

sugar- 

Mr, Boget tells me ho has heard ui-iha tot a watch, the procefia bmng reversed : 
the form uaUh k conceived as the construct case whectce the absolute ulgha k deduced. 

The inverted form, themgh equally long m writing, k pronounced more rapidly 
than the full foruit and ia felt as shorts. The vowde* as we have seem hav^ a tundeucy 
to be reduced. One informant coudEmned hosfi ^ "ai (flower) as stow (fep ); it should 
be foot flfi '' Some things,” he added, you must speak quickly, and some 
things yon miipt speak slowly," It is because they have not realked tide that 
Europeans have made m little progress with the language. 

The Methodist spelliug does not as a iidc indicate the inveraiom 
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ELiDm> AsaoLUTK Cahe, 

The lA&t Vowel is eometimea elidod in the nbsoloto without any modification 
of the preceding vowel: 

for womei^ 

fo^rwi: crafty (not 


The E-TORle,^ 

Many words ending in a often change thb o into e / 

Rotuina - . 

aiua^ - 

Words with the f^Q never change o into e. I hive never hemd fdenffe. 
Words such ae moa (fowl) and roa (long) also have no e-form* The rule is 
possibly that words ending in diphthongs have not the e-fonn. 


Use ov the ABeo&uns Case, 

The absolute ease is used : 

(1) Always in poetry, except sometimea as the end of a line, thus : 

* Lg^nffi in hg'ihg'i ma 

mli sio lerekituangk. 

Sa gitu ta mmga rue, etc.^ 

In prose this would be: ta hg'Ag* ma /gig^, wl «i> ie 

Ferekiiumgii, Sa giOa voeang rua {f nie). « t » 

(2) In nouns and attnbutive adjectives not followed by any deterzninsnt^ 

nor prficeded by the indefinite articlo to, nor forming a compound 
verbal expresaion. The rule can only be stated negatively^ and can 
only be undexatood by referring to the cases in which tie constntet 
case is used* 

TfiHuij fer 1 the fiAtdt bads Sy, 
rAjtfoRi/m * the people are a£nud» 
at Tojfui : a hereditafy name^ 
fa MAITONGT ; a blind man, 
h^n Fneo 1 a bxy woman. 

(3) Nouns with the article 4.: 

TVRzt c Mau ." the CommisaioiiDr in Ahau^ 

HAJNif ononfsti ; the womau to whom the /cstf tree belonged., 

K 

* « Tbn Hied btew, blew eiul wu weer; t oolyFttckUuuJiki loIU Tfae #a aify weie dfrided 
into two teemi. , , « {Hw U«rod of Takuniist.) 
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(4) Namee of places ia vfaicli the ap^lcor ia not: 

ngou ta‘ te BortnlA £ 1 go to Botuma. 

ATm namea of pkcffi or poraons whea no compliment la mieadBd; 
Tautib: proper mime of a commonor {from Tovtia), 

Motiisa : if a Motosa man ia epeakmg to an outaidor. 

(5) Ninma in the vocative when followed by e : 

Tthiouhi i 1 Hd^b I George I 

(6) Verba in the future under conditioas 1 cannot deGne, but H would 
Been) that when the future indicates purpose the ahaolnte ia used t 

nam ta ka'i i give it that 1 break it, 

njKm kat itua r kt fAbanu ^ as ngangatsh U’ia : I dem't know 
it (well enough) to rebte to tbia geDtiemon, 

(7) Verbs with the audises tn((} (hither), <t, e»(iF), qf(u), ang ; 

Bunnin; to come in, 

mala ta SEitQVa : and the woman was comforted, 

OFlen it ta all over, 
sumjofi togom, 

BAiraosoafij ; ' to many each other. 

(8) Qumtioua seem to afiect the abaolute : « 

]!fo} 

In the simple affirmative it is ingka’. 

(9) The elided form of the absolute seems only to be nsed at the end of 
a sentence, or aa the hrat part of a coinpouiid word in the absolitto 
case: 

fa uosrttfi r a otuftv man, 

Uex of thk GoNarrsuoT Cask. 

(1) Notuw and attrtbutive adjectWea followed by the article ta, by an. 

attribative adjective or an adverb : 

FASiOR fiotomo ; Botumana, 
fa lUFFONO ta: tbe blind man, 
bah PioK ; a very woman. 

(2) Xoimg preceded by tbo indefinite exticie ta * 

ta k4n : a woman. 

(3) Nottna in tbe vocative: 

p&t! Fn^yl 
T^i David! 

Tun' / Tu'a I 

Sheri (Or 119011 (t), or mace pnilxibljr a (hypolhetical) 1190, Cp. OUm and eto t niina. 
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(4} NBioes of a place in which a man is at the time: 

is ptim fe UA7 > he came to laful (if the speaker is on ahoie). 

Also in a polite way : 

T^ufia : name of a chief, 

Molua* : if an outsider is speakmg to a Motnss maiL, 

(5) After iiQn*iocative prepoaitioiis the construct case seems usual though 

not invariahle: 

po e icteun: to cateh the measles. (Lit., to be cau^t in the 
meades.) ' 

This may possibly bo explained as a compcumd verbal expreesion: 
to catcb'iueaslra (p. infra), 

(6) Verbs and predicate except sometime in the fntuie \ 

ia uAiTC>xo : he in blind, 

TOxn os : to inheett a name, 

Q€ piOR : you are lazy, 

so FCTEB re : ho rules Botnma. 

(T) Nouns used indefinitely as the object of a verb and immediately following 
it, and translated m English by a plui^ noon without the article ; 

49^ *a : I oranges, 

; to draw sea water, 

Srauom *a FAuiin : fiotuma ate men (was cannibal). 

This rule seems to be a corolla^ of the preceding one, for the 
noun with the verb forms a compound verbal expression; ‘a mor is 
orange-^tiog; *o famor w catmihaL This explanatUm is borne out 
by the fact that when such an expression is used as an attiibntiye 
adjective it stands in the absolute ; 

fa’afam^: a cannibal. (Lit,, a man eatieg men.) 

Afa the possessive, meaning “to possess,” "to have,” is treated 
like a verb : 

Sqn nia on tiavz the ^a« has a fan (Abs. rtna), (Lit,, the S. 
with his fan.) 

Ngmt »w eto puk: I have a book (Aba. jntku). (Lit, I with my 
book.) 


Uflx OF THR E-FOMI. 

The £-focm ia used : 

(1) Whh the article ~t: 
atuet; ghost, 

r^fi ruel; the second day (fjb rva = two daye). 


VOIh xux. 
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(2) In ansffnr to the question what is it, or in apposition : 

atue ; Basmiitmut, a spirit, 
tupue: it is a tuptio, 

(3) I have tmlv" noticed the form Roimne aa an adjective as in : 

fa Rotuoie ; a Rotiima man. 

Cases 2 and 3, and also r^n ruet, may be grouped together m adjectival, but r-l<g<- 
does not explain (for the present at least) the e-form of names of persona such as 
Tausie. 

In the above examples the e-form is the aheoluto case. It is plainly opposed 
to the coDstract in Taasie, which is the ordioary form, whereas Taima ia the 
respectful form. But 

(4) they always say t 

^anue ta, tvpue ta 

where the construct case is required. On the other hand we have 
* ta hamta, not ta hanue. 

The e-form may therefore be said to be always abaotuto with one exception 
which we cannot at present explain. 

The Two ORTHOoRAPjtras, 

e can now see how it U that two so opposed aystema of 0(rthography have 
arisen in Rotuma. 

The Methodist orthography writes everything in the absolute case and takce 
no account of the modification of vowok To a native this presents no great difficulty, 
as be can always infer the proper form of the word from the neighbouring aounds 
and from the syntax. Confronted with the fallowing text t 

la faefaenga mo Sw^ura e Torarua, ma ia kola imo kaea, ma loo le Ainafa 
(He talked with S. in T> and then he drank kava, and wont to Ainaia), he tranaforma 
it, aa he reads, into; la f^f^ng ma Sunghtr e Tarstta, ma ia kata lom iav, mo 
h' seAiim/a, 

The Methodist spelling is really the native epelling Sknd Nm been to a certain 
extent dictated by them. It is the best in existence, since wa can always infer 
the construct from the absolute. But it stands to reason that great profidency 
in reading ia hardly attainable when almost every word has to be recast as the reader 
proceeds, I have indeed been struck by the slowness with which even some of the 
native ministers read. Moreover, some cases remain ambiguous. Thus /omort ah 
may stand lot/amor ah (dead men), or /amori al (the men died). If I write po anas* 
it is not dear wbethei 1 mean catching mullets (jio an^) or cateJiing the mullets 
(po anpW). 

I believe the use of the Umtatit would present no difficulties to the natives 
at least the younger generation. If they have imposed the present system it » 
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because they are una^qaainted with any mode for pepresenting the derivative sounds. 
They caonot therefore omit the trial vowel in writing, or it would not be elear what 
the word ia. Thus we have "uli (skio) and 'utu (bread fruit) t i£ we drop the final 
vowel in writing without modifyiug the fimt ayHable^ it ia not clear whether 'ul 
ataoda for *idi or 'itlu. If we use the Uwhuf there can be no doubt whatever. 

The Roman Catholic orthography on the other hand apelk moat words in the 
construct^ This 13 the natural tendency of the White Man ; for as most word? in 
any sentence are in the construct, it ia the form he leama firat t when the absolute 
does occtif ho doefl not take much notice of it. This oithogtaphy heui not the virtue 
of conaisteDcyj and^ aa we have seen^ the aounda are badly represented, leading to 
eonfo3ion+ The relationship of fundamental to derivative vowela is also obscured. 

The Orueh of the Sentesece, etc. 

The rules act forth above are the essence of Rotuoian grammaf . If this initial 
difficulty Is passed the rest is plain saLliiig, and fortnidable aait appears at first, 
Rotuman turns out to be much easier than languages like rijiaii, Samoan, or Tongan. 
The order of the sentence Is the European: subjeetj verb, object ; only that the 
adjective follows the noun, as in the neLghbouriug languagea. 

There is no distraction between past and present [ the future is indicated by la : 

Tigou la la' : I ghall go* 

fu si' la mak : stand up to dance. 

The Aeitclie. 

The article is perhaps the only remaining difficulty* There are three articles : 
fo (the) after the noun, -t after the noun, ta (a) before the noun. 

The article is never used in the plural t 

fa fot: the three men. 

The use of -i requires some explanation. It is used : 

( 1 ) When a thing is defined by its place : 

jSoIo^ e SisUa : the bill in Sisilo, 
pd«f t Lapta ; the battle of Lopta. 

(2) When it is defined by a relative seuteace : 

fai ne Im e asa : the man who came yesterday, 

fai ojwn hanaet e PupCen r the man to whom belonged tte land in P. 

( 3 ) In the (distributive} idiom : 

tna on fupang, Wei ifwt on fi^p^ng ; a man with his flesh, a 
man with hi? flesh, i.e*^ each man with his flesh. 

( 4 ) With poBscssives; 

Ota hanuet .* my land. 

The distinction between oto and olo hanud is not clear, 

Oto hantfda would appear to mean “ that land of mine,” 

T 2 
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(5) Aflsweriog to our " there was * ^ *” 

Bqniit, (mae M ^ there was a won^aa whose name was ^ , 

H^n to on would uieaii: tb^t woman was called 

Specimen'* 

I will conclude wltJi n Kpeoimeii of the langonge^ which the reader can easily 
tranalatc with the following vocabulai^ of words that Iiayg not already occurred t 
S(fu noh e on hmue ma lim U e v^UokcU e hun Ma u$ nmmas «e 
ula?i^ h^fta; mo hg /Id e$ leieo efo to. Ntjh e Qm to inm to^ mke noh c to. 
h$n to e/trtq/ua a Mti nomj^ mo on Anto, mnto a'eu sio on ma te' fOt 

ma he^ $€ on os Vamiptir6. Mata nonOt ma toi sef^n ma tuSs ; maia 

hQn to Aid" im po ae an^si, ma Ain^Aan^ on Ma w hangftong o« ie'to e angsi 

ma mafm. 

Noko: to dw'ell—it; io’— am: hh — ma^ mala; and— lim^ Jeume: to come 
— kah^u: to bathe — ^ £reah water epdng coming out on the beach^ — huni ; 
base— mamas: to dry— jc; to — ftiAm^a; top—^ kka: to bear children—r 
person, child— Oroi : Spirit Land — inoto : man and wife, to m^try^^ake * not— 
te : the World (opposed to Spirit Land) — tf ^mfna: to conceiTo—n^™ in 
course of to reach, ftirivo—Awto/ month — asu : to give birth —sio : 

down— he^o ; fo call —se (? ec*) r a partide after Terbs that seems to mean com¬ 
pletion—<wa; name—Jb?niSs; shoal—foAs.* to lie—/gm: underneath— mme: 
to sleep—po * to catch — an^i : mullet — hanga: to feed—ma/tw ; old, aduit. 

COMPaEATTYK PEONBTlCa. 

The Rotuman conflonants have auifered considerable changes, as will be seen on 
comparing them with the Fijian and Samoan : 


Fijian. 

Samoan. 

Rotmnan. 

pah: mhd 


— 


pi po. 

dh (IS) i modhe 

= 

moe 

= 

s: moAs. 

nd: flddlii^a 

— 

t: 

= 

f: falinga- 

ngg: woi)S3a 

= 

* r w"a 


k t mka. 

k: ih$ 

= 

': to 

z= 

* l t'a. 

fldto 

1 tolo 


— 

= 

1 1 lao* 

= 


= 

T : /oro* 



pt JKrfO 

— 

p: poto. 

t: tola 

= 

t ; iaia 


i ‘ fplu. 

v: vanm 

= 

i ; fanua 

= 

h: Aanud. 
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SOJIE OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF THE 

MEKOE NATION. 

[With Plath V.] 

By F. W. H- JIiGEDij, 

Thb (oliowing notea mirl table arc tlie results of a nunibet of observations I haw 
made of tte physical characters of meu of the Meiide tribe. They were all made 
in the Gold Coast. 

The Mendc nation itself inhabits the eastern part of the Sierra Leone Pio- 
tectorutO- It Juts probubly been long resident in lliat regioii, and certainly seems 
to hnve been there as (ar back as the second century A.n. I base this on the fact 
that the locality of their great society, the Poro, la shown in Ptolemy's map under 
the name oI Purrn^ cojjtjfiw, of which the modern rendcfniig is " Poro bush. 

The Monde ia a mixed race, being partly Maudingo In origin, and ‘Consisting 
in part of some other submerged tribe or tribeo. With the idea of obtaining 
some light on this theory 1 drew a enive of heights in eighths of inches, of 
700 male adults taJien from a much larger mimber of observations. The diagiain 
I made first of ail to include ISO individuals only. The wavinees of the curve pro¬ 
duced made me think that there might be something wrong, or tliat by chance it 
happened that individuahi more approaching a given lieight had Iseen taken by reason 
of th^ better fitness for some particular duty, though, as a matter of fact, this 
was not iho case. I therefore added the heights of 220 more men taken without 
any Belection, and on plotting them out found that the new line ran very 
nearly porallfll with the first line, amfirmed as it thus is. the existence of 
oonsiderable mixture of race ia indicated. My study of the Mende language, and of 
those of the surrounding tribes, hsd shown me that there was cousiderobie inliture 
in the speech, of no groat autiiiuity. The linguistic and racial misrtures may there- 
fore be held to run poifalleK 

From 5 feet 3 Incbea to S feet Inches there is a large group. Then, 
again, B feet 4 inches seems a favourite height ; m fact, there are more indi- 
vidiuds of that lieight than any other. Again, further, there is a big group of ftmn 
5 feet 5 inches to 5 feat 5^ inches. The number of individuals of 5 feet inches 
is also eiceptionaUy largo. If the nation were one long imnuxed, we should find, 
I think, a curve produced which wmild. bo uniform, and not erratic. 

I think, therefore, it may be said that the figures indicate the intenuiitme of 
a very short race with a tall race, and the fusion not yet coniptete. 
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I Biciet m 0 ntiDii that tho w*]?e not ^ t-oken by myself p^reonnlly, 

and there has been a tendency to B.mid eighths of Lnches, but the general result le 
notj of oourBe^ affected thereby. There are, furtherj two things which prevent 
absolutely relative aocniacy. One jb the thickneas nf a nmu'a hair, vhich may be 
coasiderablct owing to its woolly natuiCp thus tending to give a greater height value. 
The other ia the time of day he waa meBBUied, an evening^s record being verv 
appreciably Hhorter than a monnng s record* Must of the meaBuremeiits werCj as 
a matter of fact^ taken in the forenoon. 

The tall elomeot in the nation ia the Mandlnga. This widely spread raco 
bruught their language with them, for the maprity of words m the Mende 
vocabulary are oi Mandingo origin more or Ibbb corrupted. The phonology, 
however, differSp and the grammar also to a large extent. 

The aboiigiiial abort race with which this tail race fused seems in fomier 
timea to have been widely spread immediately behind the coast line, thronghout 
the forest region. That this was bo seems to be supported by tic dose resemblance 
there is to individualB in other tribes, not only those speakiiig related languages^ 
but others anch as Temne and Iiimba, whose languages are radically different. 

The evidence afforded by language 1 need not discnsE here, ba\ung already 
done so in my work. The I^ngnoffes of fFesi Afr^a. That the mistnre cannot be 
of very great antiquity is dear, as one can perceive the distinction of types after only 
a short acquaJutancd with the people^ 

Reverting to the figurea of heights, it may be noted that one individual i$ 
recorded of 6 feet l\ incheB, the next taliost being only 5 feet 11 inches. He may 
therefore be regarded as quite abnomiaL At the other end of the scale is a person 
of 4feet 8i inches only. This manias well as the others below B feet in height, are 
all Well formed, and not abnormal in any way. One of them, whose generaT 
description T unfortunately did not record, may be seen in the group in Plate 
No. 1, marked I kept him, as I have done others, under observation for a time, 
and have uanally found these email men \ery tronhleBome. It must be cjeatly 
tinderstood that these men are m no seoBe dwarfs. Dwarfs do exist in the Mcnde 
cotmtry. Some are depicted in Abdridge's book. The Sherbro nm? *s Hinterland. 
Here they are Been to be persons of quite peculiar build, having very large heads 
and very short stumpy legs. The short men meluded in xqt record of heights are 
not fairer in csomplexion than the majority of the nation* They are of the usual 
brown or dark brown colour. It is not therefore possible to connect them with the 
light-skinned Pygmiea of the Congo region* It is more likely they rcpieacnt a sub¬ 
merged raoe of blackiBh Pygmies, 

In the annexed table I have Buinitiarired the dedcriptions of fiftv-tiine male 
adults. I win dieensa the headings in their order of sequence. 

As regards namre, a Mendo is given a name at birth by his mother. When he 
becomes adolescent he dropfl his birth name and tolces another, which is called his 
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PoTO name, because he takes it when he goes to the Poio sodety for his education. 
Often these latter names are Mohammedan names> When a Mende goes sway from 
his home to work, it is a comnuin custom, as it is with the Kroo and most other 
tribes, for him to take a Euiopean name, usually an ordinary Chnatian name. Less 
ouinmonly he will take the name of a place he has been to, or some Mohammedan 
name. Curicnwly enough, whilst the Kroomen, their not far^distant ueighbouis, 
also take English names, they ate usually diffeicnt, so that after some practioe it 
is possible to tell a tribe from whatever port ol the ctiast by the style of “ English ’ 
name a man takes. Changes of name with change of employment are co^on. 
The more reliable men, however, do not change their names. Further, given a 
group of Mende men, and it being stated that one, say. boars the name of Tommy, 
it is possible to single him out at once, because such a name is usually taken by men 
of Cjert^am buUd only J Rnd so with otli8r ninififi. 

I have inserted the town or villagn of each person enumerated, though the 
informatioD will convey little to the average reader, to whom the locality of the 
whole nation seems but an insignificant spot on the niap of j\frica. 

The age of a black man is usually a matter of speculation, and without some 
guide it i/difficult to form even an approximato estimate. 1 have known some 
^Mende men who at first glance !(Kjk like jfouths <if eighteen. Yet, Bering. that I 
knew them perhaps fifteen years nr even more ago, and they were adults then, it 
is palpable that their age is not what it seems. There was much fraud in the old 
slave days over the age of slaves exposed for sale, oldish men being passed oil as 
youths, and pid for as such. In this table I have based the age on two obsemtiona 

with an interval of a varying period of years. 

As regards the shape of the bead, the maiority are dolichficephaUc \ but 
comparatively few individuala have this feature in an extreme degree. Aa can be 
seen, there are six brachycephoJic specimens and fifteen mesaticephalic out of 
fifty-nine. Thrii faces ai^ uflUaDy of medium length compared with breadth. 
The cheekbones are fairly prominent. The head, measured over the ears, is in 
by far the majority of cases high, and projecting occiputs are not tho rule. Whilst 
I have shown in the table a nimiber of cases of what T have called great prognathism, 
it is very much less than what is often met with in other ftibes, in fact, prognathiam 
ia, on the whole, comparatively slight. The forehead is almost invariably vertical, and 
then tunifl back with a rather sharp curve. In some cases it is fairly high, though 
not, of cou«e,s« much so as would be seen in a long-faced European with what 
would be called a high forehead. The breadth of the forehead is commonly deceptive, 
owing to the prominence of the temporal ridgea nmning back from the outer comer 
of the eyes. The eyes often are not very wide apart. They may seem farther 
apart then they are in bdividualB the bridge of whoae nose is more than usually 
fiat. The most prominent nose T recorded was that belonging to No. 3, who has 
a large Roman nose. The chin is for the most port receding, often very raueh bo, 
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and in so cvnii wlien other featiim are out nf the oidinary. Mfeehapea eaia arc 
very care. They are from snaall to modium, aud evea when I have niarlced them 
as outstanding, they are not so to any great ertent. Great flapping ears, so often 
• met with among Eniopeuns, are unJciiown. The lips are nsualiy thicker than a 
European's, but the aggressive thickness so commnnly shown in sketches as a feature 
of a typical negro is very rarely seen. On the other brnd, very thin lips are rate. 
The teeth are for the most part good, though caries is not unknown. The upper 
niiddie incisors aro ooimnonJy filed on the contiguous sides so as to leave a gap. 
Occasionally individnala ore met with who have all their front teeth filed to points, 
but it is distinctly rare. 

For the most part the Mendo is not a haiir man. The hair on his head is, tif 
ctmrec, crisp and curly, as is common to aj] negroes. On his face it is scanty, being 
usually only a alight moustache, but it Htrengthens on hU cheeks and chin as he 
grows old. Baldness, either on the crown of his head, or running back from his 
forehead, is wcasionally met with, and not necessarily among very old men. Nearly 
all have aome hair on their legs without its extending to their thigha. If they Lave 
any on their chests I have classified theni iia having ** ranch ” hair. Wlulst, 
therefore, entirely hairless men are eitremely few, those with much body hair are 
equally few. A large proportion of the hairy men 1 have met with have been between 
the heights of a feet 6 inches and 5 feet 7 inches. 

In dealing with skju colour I have adopted the distinction of black, hn wn 
and red. Aa a matter of fact, really black persons, as some of the Niloric negmea 
seem to be, are quite unknown. They are at most only a very dark brown. The 
■‘red*’ repnaenta a very pale colour. Thew red men, however, cerUinly those 
I have here described, were not mulattoefl, but I have not been able t<i pu^ue the 
origin of their fair eompleinon. It may be due to European admixture, but whore 
this CHflta It is usually obvious, aa the features are always more refined. On the other 
hand, there are many indications that a large part of what ia now negitj cmmtry 
was in funner times occupied by fairer mces. The Fula aro a case in point of an 
ancient surviving fair race not yet submerged Jo the fiood of negroiani, though in 
many parts fast beeonung ao. The Gula tribe, too, in Liberia have. I understaud. 
a legend that they were in fonacr times muchfairer than they now ore. It ia therefore 
by no means necessary to ascribe a Europeau origin to fairness of complexion, 
though it is more than likely to be the case near the European settlements. 

Whilst on the subject of colour, 1 may note here that Africans w ho are albinos 
have brown hair. 

One instance that came to my notice is worth lecording, though the man waa 
not a Meode. It ia tliat of a black man who became white except for a few freckles. 

I did not know him personally when he was black, but his record is obtainable, as 
he was m the Gold Coast Regiment, and only took his discharge at fie end of 1918, 
or oariy m 1919. He was a Da^mlia, the Dagomba being a Moshi ofiahoot. 
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Same years ago lie fell sick and went to hoBpi^al, and whilst there hia black pignienta- 
tion left him- 

As to general build, among the shorter men wo find tho typical forest negro. 
This is the man with bng trunk and short, sturdy logs. For the moat part he le 
very solidly built. This bulk, however, is all muscle, and I do not think that ^a 
bones ate any thick'er than a more slimly built countryman, as he is usuaUy not 
able to carry for long distances the same weight that a tall though elimly built man 
will carry. The taller men ate more symmetrically built from a European point 
of view. There is a better proportion in the length of their limbs, bat really long 
legs are, I might almost say, absolutely non-eiistcnt. 1 have not recorded a single 

MalformationB are few i anyhow, aniong those who leave their own county 
to go abroad. One sees enlarged navels, and 1 have recorded one man with six 
fingers on both hands. Under diseases 1 have only stated those of which I have 
personal knowledge. They all contractel the venereal disease away from their own 
country~in. tie Gold Coast. 

As to the women, they are, on the average, shorter than the men. They are 
often very comely, and compare in this respect very favourably with the women of 

other tribes. 

Without going into the psychology of the Mende, a few words may not b* out 
of place ae to the relationship between shape of head and. character. If one is 
luokiiig for a man with soino mental capacity above his fellows, it is certainly 
desirable to select one with the greatest height above the ears, and mesaticephalic. 
A man with a long head, and one that is straight on top from front to back, ts 
commonly less useful, even if his forehead be tolerably high. Of course one looks 
for a high and broad forehead, but even if this feature is mrt very prominent, a welb 
curved dome-shaped bead is a fairly good indication of intelligence. If, however, 
the binder part of the head is under-developed, the lack of energy reaultii^ therefrom 
makes the individual less useful than he should be. The common feature of the 
sinking of the forehead between the temporal ridges indicates that the fure part of 
the brain has not developed fully. A cress with a neighbouring or fcjudred tnbe 
produces a better brain, and adults who went to scho<.l when young do not seem to 
show this contraction of the forehead su much as the illiterates. 

On the whole, the mental capacity of the Mende is by no means low, and they 
are capable of considerable ingenuity and are resourceful. They have not, however, 
shown any indication yet of being able to rise to a hi^er state of development, or of 
being able to fill positions which other natives of West Africa have no difficulty m 
attaining. This wffl probably be amatter of many yearn, ii not of several generations, 
Thn reasons and causes of this incapacity do not, however, pertain to these notes. 

In connection with the wide range of height of this tribe, a pobt 1 must mention 
is that I have noticed that tall and short men do not readily mix socially if there are 
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otkaift of R mot« Rppioxuuate b€iight to assodato witlL It may be there ie aa 
□ncouBdouB feeling that the race is not quite the same, much as in England the 
Bodal distinction beti>reen classes is at bottom racial. 

The Mende tnbal ijiaiks are on three farts of the body—the cheeks, the WV 
of the neck, and dovn the bach. 

Those on the cheeks consiat of three vertical liiieB, patalleJ, and about half m 
inch long. They ate usually very fdnt, and are optional, as many Mende have 
none at all. They are made by a sazies of vary small dots. The back of the neck ta 
also marked by a few slmTt lineB, but there is variation in The third seriee 

of marks down the back' indicate that the man has been to the Poro bosh, and so 
has virtually acquired fnll dtisenship. There is a main line miming from the neck 
to the base of the spine, and from this are roughly horisontal hnes jxmBiw g under 
the ahonJder blades and along the waist. They are made with small notches nicked 
out. If a man has speciaUned in anything in the Poro hush he wears additional 
mark!], e.p., didea round the breasts. * 

A note I must make is that there seems to bo a disposition amongst those who 
have not closely gone into the subject to regard the whole negro race as dolicho* 
cephalic. This is far from being correct, anyhow as far as Western Africa is 
ctmeemed. All along the West Coast from Sierra Leone to the Niger Delta one 
can meat brachycephalic specimens. As regards the Gold Coast, where I have ■ 
had best opportunities of observing, they are to be found among the Northern 
Territories tribes , most of whom are related to the aioehi. Among the Ashanti also 
abort beads can he found, and I have also noticed a very large number of heads 
among the eeadaring population of the Fnnti Coaat, which, if not quite brachy- 
cepfaalic, approached it very nearly. 
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STONE-WOEK AXD GOLDFIELDS LV BRlTISn NEW GUIKEA* 

[WiTO PLATli VI] 

By E. \\\ Pkatlsqn Chinsertt, Lieut* Austniliaii Flying CorpFi. 

iNTFtOPUCnON* 

DuKorG service with the ma^sterial ataS ef British Kew Gwnea from 190D to 
1917, 1 saw nimieroiis things which oonvincod me that at aome period New Guinea 
had been strongly influonced by people who dlfEered in many respects from the 
existing inhabitants. Evidenco of this appeared from time to time in the shape 
of various stone objects which were ascribed by the existing peoples to an earlier 
race of ** another kindMany of these objects ware dug from the gmatid by ancestors 
of the present people, but their original use was not Imown. 

Most nf them have already been described by ethnologiat^^ and these publication^ 
will be referred to thn:»ugbout my paper by the numbers in which they appear on 
the bst of literature appended. 

The purpose of my paper is to describe all objects of unknown origin that have 
been discovered in New' Guinea^ and to point out certain features in connection with 
their distribution which suggest that the objects are evidenco of a wide movement 
that has had a most profound and far-readiing influence on the early cultural develop 
meat of New Guinea peoples. 

In the first section of the paper the objects will be de-sedbed in grrmps, but 
their geographical sequence and relationship will be shown in the table and map 
at the end of the paper. 

The second part of the paper will be devoted to a general survey of the objects^ 
the localities in which they are foundp certain peoples of New Guinea and their 
cultures» and cultures which appear to be asgexaated with the object s. 

I 

lu tli« coneJudiug BBctioD 1 «iha1] tiiak€ general obscri'iitions cm the evidence. 


Part L 

Th£ Objects and LiTEiuTuwt. 

Stone Moriare, 

1 , Yoddft Goldfield. The first mortfii is described b]r Monckton (1, p. 31). 
Estrects of his desception are as follows : “ A remarkable peetle and 
mortar of plainly great antiquity have been found, by some miners in ^Id 
workings at a depth of 12 feet below the surface in the Yodda Valley. . , , 
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thej appear to be relica of a forgotten race. No native to whom the 
recently found articles were shown could make any an^gestions aa to their 
original uae or purpose, and all agree that it in not the work of any now 
osating tnbad . . . the mortiir with the p^tlz waited 06 Ihs.'^ ^ 

The ahove pestle and niortar are now in the British Museum. A full 
description of them has been published by Seligtnan and Joyce (2} and 
they are also mentioned in a paper by Etheridge (3. p. 24). 

ii. Etheridge^ {3^ p. 25) alHo deecrihes and dguree a pounding mortar and non- 

dc84jript implement which were found on ITodda Goldfield. . The 

mortar weighs 30 lbs. and consists of mica schiat. . . Etheridge also 
refers to a similar mortar from the Solomon IsIandB* hgured by Edge* 
Partington (4). 

iii. About fifteen miles east of the present gold worlrings of the Yodda Goldfield 
is a hill known as Andocota. The natives of Unnjara told me that a Largn 
stone mortar about 2 feet in diameter lies on the summit of this hill ■ it 
bolds rain-water, which is drunk by parties huntipg lu the viemity. 

Seven or eight miJee cast of Andacota in the village of Egasusu I found a 
circular stone mortar {Plate VIp Eig. 1); it held wm-water and the native 
uaed it as a mirror. They told me it had been dug from the ground by 
an early aaesatorj but they had ao idea as to what it s ori giiial use had beau. 
They would aot part with it “ lest harm should come to them."^ 

V, In desmihingflome objects found at Rainu on the coast of the North-Eastern 
Division, Sehgman and Joyce (3) refer to a “fragment of eandHtone^ 
possibly part of a mortar, from the exterioT of which extends a short 
cyhndricaJ projection/* 

vi. Dr. A. C* Haddon supphed me with a phcjtograph of a mortar and some 

pestles which he saw in the Museum at Pritt Moresby, but there is no 
information regarding them. 

vii. One of the priests of the Roman Catholic Mission at Vcipa^ Mckeo IKstrictt 
has io hia posseerinn a small stone mortar 41 Inches diameter, 3| Inchlis depth 
from rim to base, and bowl 2l inches. It ia ckcular in shape aud tapers 
gently to a flat base. A member of the mlesiou. dug it from the ground 
many years ago* and aated the village people abc»ut it. They covered their 
faces in fear, but afterwarda told him that formerly a sorcerer had possessed 
it. TLk mortar had given potency to his magic, aud as many people 
died the sorcerer was killed. 

vni. Williainsou (5, p. T5) dcscribea and figures a large stone mortar found by 
him at Mafuln. Its great weight made It impoasihle for him to take it down 

^ larq indebted to L, W. G. Malcolu^ of Cbruta College^ Cambridge, for this refertaw^ 
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Gold^ldt tn Brkish Nvte Guinea. 

to ihe coast* WiliiamBoii was told by the natives that aiinilai things aie 
found generally on the ridges far from water; the name given fox them is 
idagafe. lie says : The natives have no knowledge of their origin or past 
uw, the only e^lanation nf the latter which was suggested being that they 
were used as looking-glasses by looking into the acninmy surface of the water 
inside them**' 

The mortar figured by WilKamson is of the same shape as the one seen 
by me at Veipa, a village in the neighbouimg coastal district* 

afttf iiln IB situate on the aouthem side of the Owen Stanley Range, 
not very far from the Aikora Goldfield, which is on the northern side. The 
rivero ia the neighbourhood of Mafulu have been prospected by white gold- 
seekers, but the gold found has not justified the opeuiug of a goldfield. 

Stone Pestles. 

ii. Aikora Goldfield. Barton {0} describes and figures a pestle nf soft stone 
which wae unearthed by miners about 40 feet below the present bed of the 
Aikora River under 10 feet of alluvial sand and clay. Above the “ hmineas 
end " of tins pestle “is carved the body of a bird, with tail de^nding and 
wings strotched outwards and forwards ; the neck of the bird is long . - • 
and curvad, and terminates inn rather snake-like bead, with eyes in relief, 
the bill liaa been broken ofi immediately below the nostrUs, which are 
lepresented by two small circular pits. * . . The grinding surface of the 
pesGo is aomewhat worn and polished, but, having regard to the pecubar 
elaboration of its shape and the Boftness nf the stone from which it was cut, 

I am incUned to think that it was probably for ceremonial uee.*’ 

%. Yodda Goldfield. The pestle found with mortar {ij and described by 
MoncktOD (1). 

si. Xortb-Eastem Division, Cape Nelson, Barton (6} figures and describes two 
pestles of volcanic rock found at Capo Nelson in the possesaion of nativea, 
who regarded them as charms. 

jii* Mekeo district. De Via (7. p. 32) figures and describes a coatw but very 
hard eandatono pestle which showed signs of having been used as a grinding 
instrument. This pesUe is said to have been used by the natives as a 
•' sorcery charm*’' De Vis points out its resemblance to « pestle figured by 
Powers (8). 

»U. Murua Goldfield. De Via (9) figtu® and describes a pesGe or muller of 
diabase or diorite found " under 3 feet of superficial gravel at the bottom 
of the same extinct river-bed. whence were extracted the fosaU bonea of 
dugong, turtle, and crocodile described in the manner aforesaid.” De Vis 
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suggests ttttt diifl impleroeot serrod for the reduction of substuncos to powder 

and states tb&t tbe zutiTes of the island declared that they did not inow 

the uAe of it. 

liv. Stone pestles phcrtographfid in Port Moresby Mpseum with mortar (ei), 

tv. Lakekamn Goldfield. A gnmite pestle 18 inches in Jeegtb with a maimiuin 
^eter of 3^ inches was unearthed by nibers 14 feet below the Borface 
m wash dirt. It is figured and described by Ljrons (10). 

*vi. Mimsy (11, p. 373) states that part of what was perhaps a figure similar 
to iz was unesrtlied on the Lftlfa VaTTui 

Stofw Carvint^a. 

xvii. Meek (12) found lu a village on the « Giriwa " River a carving in stone. It 
represented a man “a little suggestive of the Buddha imag^ of Asia ” 
with hands crossed on stomach ; below the waiat It was unshaped, 

Murray (11, p. 373) also iders to thifl figura* 

Medt waa informed that the natives by placbg tbis figure in the 
gurd^iiB vonld get a good taro or yam crop, 

xviii. Another stone carviqg» which was said to have been discovered in a village 
towards the headwaters of the Gbiwo (OiriwnJ River is figured and 
descnbed by Etheridge (3, pp. 26-27). This figure is of homblendic rock; 
it reprints a rude animal figure 14^ inches long by 6 inches wide and 
weighs 14 pounds. Etheridge says : “ ... If laid hoiiarntafly on the 
back, the phalUc nature is self-evident, end I think it much more likely to 
have been an emblem (piiapus or lingam) of that nattue." 

The Gitiwn River enters the sea near Qona village, where pottery 
fTBgmcjitie (jci) have been discovered- 

Jix. Another figure^ described and figured by Etheridge (3. pp, 24-25) was found 
on the Todda Goldfield, It is of clay-stone, 10 inches long, 4 inches wide 
and 3 pounds in weight, and is "geoerally speaking, dagger shaped and 
compressed ... when looked at on either face there is &n unmistakable 
resemblance to the human form." Etheridge, after pointing out its general 
leaenihlance to certain stones in Wew Caledonia which are connected with 
fertility, quotes Sdge-Partiogton (13). 

Certain carved stone figures have also been found b the Torres Stiaite 
and figures and descriprions of these have been published (14). 

Fragmentt of Petiery. 

sx. Gona, Knmusi Division. Namerous ftngmenU of pottery ornamented 
with mciaed and impressed designs were seen by me at Buna, hir. Ernest 

* For wiirh lefersaac 1 «m isdebtsd to Dr. C. O. 
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Oates, whoposKSM® tbew fragments. infonDed me ^ been tmoarthod 
in the vidnity of Oona vilJage near tie mouth of the Giriwn River. 

xii. Bainu, North-Eastem Division. Monckton (1) desoibee 

pottery and incised sheUs excavated at Rainu. Ethendge (3) and 
Q6) both describe this pottery, and Seligman and Joyce (2) ^ve figu 
Ld described some of tha pieces, which we now in the British Mnseiun. 

Two pottery club-heads foimd at Rainu are 
and Joyce (2) and it is suggested by them that these du 

“ probably ceremonial." 

Dari.. M total K™-*' 

iriand ar, ri« 8g«ad .=8 4»arib«i by SriMpaK. Jo^e (2). Tbe 

Danka pottery differs in type and decoration from that of Ramn. 

Bh,. D™nari.N.ta.B»t™Diririon. D.Yi.l7,p.34)a^»dd««ib..l« 
poftberd. -Itk «™.8 tal »bai*a haadla. g.,™ to bffl. by CptoJ. E^ 
Barton, lb™. *nr. ™.pond«l from tbo nock of a mM m ^b of too 
I .!... trib« in tb. moontrin. on tbo boad^to. of tb. Mom B.t.r 
tDomari) 1 the fragments were worn as charms. 

SheR OrTiavtettis. 

xm. la tbo Krinll onoovaMoo. «oto found Mvotri abell pi«e» (tour) b^ 
a™„pl» of inoWoo-work not pr.oti«d by .™tmg p«jplo. Mo. ^ ' 
dmorLi tbmo ornamenta J th^ •» <1«"‘1>''1 " *•“ E*!"^ <’> 

”|^8.b (16). Exorilont Sgura and dmoriptioo. of thorn ar. .1.0 proo 

by Seligman and Joyce ( 2 )- 

impfciaento (/ OfhicalcUe, 

Xiri. Adao bMm m>d . fcagmont of dtaoid olnb-b«ri fouml ot Brin, arc ak» 

described by Seligman and Joyce (2). 

xxviL Todd. Goldadd. An obridian unplemeot dmoiibri by Mot^d) «• 
t“Ctl...x." rnmaioovmtri intbo^m. c,«k..tb.p«tlo and moHnr (l). 

Muirny dl. P- »«1 ™>“>“ Tsf“ 

thomnta.. Iti.agnred«rid«oribodbyS.lignmnmri J.yo.d)- 

In n Intor pnpor S.ligmim 06) I»“l» ‘I*’ 

..*ridi«t m.. or »ta blade” and emtrin (fi«ur«l) bW» of 

Bapa Nri(Ea««^I.tad),m.d.n8Bmt.tb.tit'‘m.r«oU be.wtaol tbo 
pniod *boo the mieeatoia of tb. PolynoHao. »o» paaong tbtoogb Mebmeoia 
to reach their homes in the Eastern Pacific. 
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xxviii. Mbdma Goldfield. Seligmaii and Joyce (2) figure and deacribo a Bpeai- 
heikd of obaidian and a highly patiiiated adze blade found by a miner while 
ainking a ahafi;, at depths of 4 and 9 metres respeetiFely. 

xxix. Delta Division^ While at Kikori i found in one of the bush viliagee on 
Utoti Cheek an implement of obsidian about B inches m length, with a flat 
rectangtilar base about 2x3 inchee. The upper- part of the implement 
wae rough and mdely chipped, but towards the base it was Bmonth and 
polished It was used for chopping sago pith. Th e owner informed me that 
it came from tie headwaters of the Kik o EiYer, 

Implements of Other Stme* 

XXX. Lokekamu OoldfidiL On the headwaters of the Lakekamu (Kuiumaipa) 
River 1 saw two diacoid oluh-heads of granite^ one 6 inched and tie other 
9 inchra in diameter. The large one was beautifully finlahed and polished^ 
In no other part of New Guinea have I seen granite dub-beads.^ Unfor¬ 
tunately^ owing to the hostility of the people, 1 was not able to trace the 
history of these duh-heads. 

Delta DivisiQiL Of the implements seen on the headwaters of the Kiko 
Rivet the late TST, N. Beaver {17+ p, 250) says;—Moat of the men carried 
stone dubs of the disc pattern, but very poor and puny and almost eon- 
teinptihle aa weapons i but in striking contrasty their stone a^reg were of 
the finest workmanship that I think I have aeen. The atone was a milky 
opaque colour and looked suspiciously like jade. The cutting edge and 
bevel were as even as if they had been me^ured out with a pair of callipers.*" 

xxxii. Abbaster Clnb-head. Murray (1p. 374) refera to a peculiarly shaped 
dub of alabaster/* the proveoance of which he was nnabk to ascertain. 

ImpiemeTiU of Quartz. 

Among the relics of a forgotten race must be placed the quartz dub-i^ 
beads which are seen aomettmes in various parts of New Guinea. 

ixidii. Kumnsi Division. On the narrow watershed between the Kumusi and 
the Mamba and in the vicinity of the Upper Mamba Valley (Yodda Goldfield)- 
1 saw many white quartz club-heads. These were ovoid, diaeold^ and star* 
shaped and varied in size, the ovoid ahape being about 3 inches in dJameterp 
through the perforation, while others were only about I| inches. ThesmalE 
onuB were fised to light sticks and were known as “ stone club belong small 
boy/* The discoid shapes were about 6 inches in diameter from rim to rim. 
Some of the ovoid ahapee were “ knobbed "* and others were smooth. 

^ An ttikr chtlMieacI of granite is described from Torre* Btrpita bj HnddoUi 

AndL Insi^^ xxx^ 1900+ p, W>. 
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Tkesc club« lie pro^y of old men," end in everycase (about 
fifteen) 1 t¥ 3 B tnformed that they had boon dog from the ground m thwr 
present shape by renioto annestors. It was said that the shape of the 
ubiects attracted the attention of the findnra. who discovered their HUita- 
biUtv aa weapons on ptmhing the flticlrs through the holes to eject the mud 
which had odlected there l thus the larger once became convert^ into 
weapons. whUe these which were too smaU were made into " play clula 
for children (two of the amaJl ones seouied by me had not been converted 
to any use), The locality of these finds b saia to be the onginal starting 
place of the present stone club industry of the Kumnsi Division, 

^Iv. Western Division. Murray (18, pp, 2<^24) saw “some curious dubs" 
at a village on the west bank of the Fly River about 4W) miles from ite 
mouth. " . - . tbe bead is egg-shaped, very hard stone like quarte, 
with a hole pierced through it lengthwise in which a handle is fitted. The 
IsbouT of boring the hole must have been enorracus.” 

Stone Cirdej‘ and Incised Slow Work.. 

Etheridge (3, p. 37) figures and describes a slab of basalt of 
weight, the origin of which is said to be unknown tn the natives of Bo.anai. 
No^^Eastem Division, among whom it was found- It la 16 mchee Umg, 

1] inches wide and 6 inches deep. It bears an incised spirel of whorls 
lOi inches in diameter. The natives called the atone wah,na hru hru 
tftoua and the incised design giHpijnna. 
jxxrl Newton (24, p. 171). with reference to stone work in and about the villagca 
un tha ooagt of Goodenoagh Bay, 

^ , Stenefl in and near tlia bonnes ttat bad an inflnonce on o 

life and health and progpeiity of the people^ sling-Btones which hi^ 

topi for s«BMtini.s .»d "lUili t" “aeis in a. b.g 

tioD .o ttMth»j wo»ldBi>itaiiilyl.iltli.™ii™«iiBed .1. At «Bd.« itot. 

is 1 EUnu wkioli p™ atreuph and coolagi! for «ar. far an n|»r 

nopla enmn to dmnk nntoiin »Wcli obipa of it lind ton bwW. In aU th 
L™ ttato =» -ton., -hich toVB^nend. and which w 
In iL B nanai villages many of liem have a, go. on them, mda oiiolca. 
Chipp^l .oncntdcally; their pvctoncc in the tdllagc .^n». cnc.^. to 

all HLn teeth, a pienlilol aapplf »f ‘‘PP™” 

neonle ... Hiete aio othett. aliott atnntcd otoliato .molt ni the 

pound with lud. nuttkinea. AH ti«« *«>’“ = “P *" 

.^aiaiod with nr tonbl. will follow. BTionca they oamo no ono knowa, 

. gunwetola. at. ..hi to toont 0. .A^raUa ^ 

Crey (22). (For this relerenw I sm bdebted lo L. W. Q Maloo -J ^ 

VOL, XMS. 
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they Tfcro hem in tie time oi our aaoestoni, they remam for ewr,the 
markioge mean no one can aajr. I Buppose ahodd the village bo mdved 
ioT any reason tie atoneti would be taken to a new site. . . * In every 
^nllap thoie are large flat stones wom smooth by constant sitting on them, 
arranged as a sort of pavament nmm or leas circular. Hero and there at 
the outside edge are others* also worn smooth, stuck in the groojid with 
a slight alope ontwardfl from the perpendicular^ Here on tie aa it 
IB calledt the old men assemblefl to discusB mattoiB* tie oldest having the 
neata with backs to them. Here strangerB woidd be taken when they came 
to dIflcuBB matterB with the old men. Here the old men rested in the 
evening when tie day’s wort was done.” 

Seligman (23* pp. 463-466) gives details of these circles and etandhig 
stones* and their place iu native life. He also describsa certain Incised 
designs which appear on eome of them, and dgures two of the droles. He 
states that not much could be discovered from the natiTes regaidlng the 
meaning of the incised desigos. Some of the atone circles appeared to be 
connected with cnnnihd feasts and some o| them appeanxl to be squatting 
and debating places fur the men. 

Seligman (23, p, 464) says that heapa of atonna used as squatting places 
for the men arc fonpd all over the D'Entrecasteaux group. Murray {11, 
p, 139) mentiuns their occtirrence io Eosael Island/'’ 

Stont Ohj^ fr^m G^mum Qmnm.^ 

Ncuhaoss fl9^ pp. 136-143) has discovored evidence in late German 
Ifew Guinea which euables us to associate* not only the objects described 
by EtheridgCi but practically all the materia] p.^x out iu thie section with 
one and the same culture. 

jcxxvii. FiEteeu stoae mortara, aud some ^toue pestles were procured In the 
neighbouiliDod of the Huon Gulf (late Kaiser Wtlhehii'e Land). 

One of these was excavated in the bed of a river associated with richly 
omameubed pieces of pottery, epinters of obsidiaiii old stone axe^heada, 
and some roughly worked small stones ftmiiUr to thoae now used as chaima, 

Neuiauss states that the natives regard the pestle oral mortar in his 
Eigi 51 m the mala and female geiiital organa of spirits. The pestles in ils 
Fig* 55 play an impurtant part in taro magic, although they are not used 
for cniflhing taro. 

Xeuhaiiss states; The inhabitants did not know tlic use of these 
pestlea and moTtam. Umioubteilly the tnortara served originally for the 
cnmhmg of hard subistances. Evidence of this lies in the pestles and rima 

1 BToiifd3t to my uotke by Br. A, C* Haddoa. 
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of tJie uiortoTS which are smoothed hy long use. At the present day, how¬ 
ever, the natives do not crush substances which require such heavy pestles 
and mortars , . . taro is crashed in a wooden trough, 

Neuhausa also figures and describes some stone human figures with 
remarkable headgear coUectod in Bukaim; these also were u^ed by the 

** ^Othet stonea <‘uf mysterioiis origiif" are dscribed by ^"eQllBUss. all 
o£ which played a big part as channfi during oreumcisKm and pig-mar e 

i'&SlilV&lfi’ * 

The'stone^ubs are said by Neuhauas t« "show strong mcrastations 

and traces of great antiquity. 

Etheridge (3, p. 28) states : 1 think it may now fairly bo conceded 

there is ample evidence of the eristence of an eitinct, or at any rate former 
population in Eastern New Guinea, of a ^ghly interesting nature. Althou^ 
L information to hand is not sufficient to prove the “ 

passible that this pottery (xri) and the buried works of art of the Ycdda 
Valley (ii, xviii, xix) are the prodnettona of one and the same people. 

Before passing to the second part of the paper I wouH like to snggeat that the 
New Guinca^jects appear to bo sinular in many respects to objects associated with 
reegalithio cultures in other parts of the world by Simpson (20). and other wnters 

since hifi time. 

Paht n. 

ScTMUARY 07 Object^- 

The obie«e «. " eeewd " ««"“• •*““ 

.rith mew orMn.™taUoo coD^tihg el eoheehtric eirclee, epW «rell.. ^ h™eh 

Uk i^-kke l««l). htoee toi emtol 5»ir.. ; p»tle. end ».eHe,. d ptote 
L. «.d ether rteeo. h. vMioe. d-P», -n.. ot them eeryed; ^rlereted quert. 
i„„|'«„a.le ih v»iou. loto. .oere oC rrhieh heye hto CQV.^ mto .toe-heeded 
clebe, eed implemeet. ol ebndieD «,d oUrer eteee not eeed bj ee»tu.g hto,. 

Bistribiiiian. 

di,eoy«edeitb..m8eld-bt.riDg.r.e.orin.elghbe»rmEfeestel repone. Sotoolto 

,„ldaddeb.te«bieh three ebjecu h.«. leeiel toil rreyUe erD^eto mountemrel the 
Lerie. (IHa« ''I. ^8-» “‘ke ■eW.t .1 elreto lmp.ne.iebl. innele., '"“l'' '"“k™ 
moenteto. ptoipitoe 8™*... «»* dm«ore«. were Ihom mpen. ere mj..b.ttd 
by fierce mennuin «ibr. ef hhort preplmt "I rrhinb entd rreent yeto to. . 
w„ ,i.l en. ..rntber mi r«U ee toh thm. teller neishbeer. en the le^lemb. Ye. 
it ie in enchinhoei»tnble tegione tot eeme ei oor object, heye been ditoycred, tony 
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of them beltiwr the surface. The existing race« are n^t able to accaunt fcif them, bo 
W 0 are forced to ccnolude that they were part of a cuJtoje which haa failed to survire. 
Peihapa a brief survey of what is known of New doinea people}^ will help 113 to 
deter mine the nature and effect of thmmytsteriDujs ctiltnre, for it is obvious from ita wid*? 
distribution that it mnat have left other traces beddea the objects themselves. But 
Hince the coastal regionB have been subjeerted to nmnerous inBuences in TelativeJ)- 
reccfit times it is in the interior aiAong the mountain tribca that the punist traces of 
the mvateriouB enltiire should be found. 

ffuMiflfl Peoples: Existing CuUure^ and the Objeef^ GmeraUy. 

Hftddon {25) points out that probably two varieties of woolly-haired peoples 
mhahited New tiiiinea in very early times» pygmies (Negritoee) and a taller variety 
known as Papuanfl. Speaking generally of negritoea (26, p^ 316)p he says —”The 
negritoes are collectors and hunt-ers, and never cultivate the soil uiJeas they have 
been modified by contact with more-advanced peopleB." 

Willianison (5) and Poch (27) have reported negrito characteristics in existing 
Eritish New Guinea peoples. The stature of the Mafulu investigated by William' 
son (5) is, to my knowledge, a typo of that which ie found in almost any mountain 
people from Mount Clarence to Mount Chapman. Seligman {2fi, p. 32B) gives 
some measurements taken by Dr. W, M. Sizong in the nei^bourhood of 
Inauvorenct Inava Rivetp, which ehow an average stature of SfiJ inches. Unto- 
tunntcly 1 took 00 measuienieuts of the mountain people 1 myself came into contact 
with* but I am familiar wilik the type from Mafoiu and InavBk and have uo 
hesitation in stating that bo far as stature Is concerned it is the general mountaiu 
type of Britisli New Guinea—t.e** a raixtuteof sheut and taller peoples* The skin 
colour of the mountain people, however* differs conRiderably. In the Kurousi head¬ 
waters* sonielimes ui the same villaget it varies from a dirty yellow' to chocolate. 
But the phyaical characteristics undoubtedly point to a mixture between short 
and taller peoples* And m the cultural life of these mountain Negrito-Papuaus 
wu sec other definite traces of contact with peoples of different culture. These are 
particularly noticeable in agricultural hfe, and in practices asaociated w'ith the 
dead. The mountain tribea inhabiting the regions in which our objects have been 
discovered are keen and skilful hunters, as iheir suggested neg^itf^ origin would lead 
one to expect, but, in addition, their life is devoted to tho cultivation of food plants, 
such as yams, augar-exme, sw^eet potatoes, tobacco, ginger* cuc ambers, taro, beaas* 
aud in some districtB* the panda nus. Intimately associated with culti vation and 
fertility are ideas and praeikes connected with atone objects and Bcrpenta* 
From time to tiine they nbandon a more or less isolated family group existence 
and indulge in elaborate curenioni^ connected with the initiation of their young 
people, in some of which bullrDarcrs and flutes ore used. These, too, ore definitely 
connected with the productioii of food. In some of these agrkulturai districts 
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a special metliod ol irrigattoii baa been recorded. Perey^ {29) has already drawn 
attention to its occurrence in certain ploeea. Staiiiforth Smitli <30) found it on the 
bcadwaters ol the Kiko River, and Beaver (IT, p. 5162), dobing its occafrcDce 
there, states: “ There was one particnlaTly noticeable point about then ^rden 

work and that was the excellent and extensive drainage system which was cam^ 
ont irtth due regard to levels, the whole of the water emptying into the Sambrip 
Creek which flowed down the centre of the valley ^ . another noticeable 

feature was an equally fine system of stone weirs and channels made in the Sambngi 

Creek for fishing purposes." ,. v j r 

I (31, p, 62) found terraced beds of yams on the oiountam sides a • e ea o 

the Lakekamii (Konimaipa) River, 

Newton (‘»4, pp. 124-6), who is also quotetl by Perry, shows that m the vicinity 
of Barlle Bav taro is grown in terraced beds on tbc hillsidea ; dams axe hnilt and 
the water, by means of canals, is led for threo or four miles round the ends of ridgea 
and along the sides of them^t is conveyed across gullies by means of aqueducts 
of hollowed logs and so is brought to the gardens. Newt<m figurea dams and aque- 

docta, and also states™, n ■ - ■ 

*■ Who originated these systems of irrigation uo one knowa. To all inq^es 

the answer ia given, * Our ance^itors did it.’ How long ago, no one has any idea ; 
bnt rough as some of the work is, it shows a good deal of thought and skill m over- 
engineering difficulties. The men who thought out and directed the erection 
of the aqueduct at Gwagwamore, and the one who first carried the water round the 
cMs on the bank of the Wamira River were certainly beaefartore to their race, and 
far ahead of the present generalion in inventive faculty and in skill.” 

Many of these mountain tribes also have elahorete practices in connection with 
the dead Elliot Smith (32) hs# already drawn attention to the occurrence of mum- 
p»t. .1 British S™ Ouiie.. B'AIberti. (33, p. TO) 

.Bd d«.rilH. two bodic (oma by him oi> tb. h»d.wtm, A'Jly- 

Braver (17^ 153]! refera ta an occurrence m the district between the Ylf and 

Strickland Rivers of "the same mummified bodies laid out on platforms m the 
villages aud the eame extraordinary Itfe-rired heads of stuted human skm. such as 
havTbeen described by the earlier cxpiorcre," Beaver (17. p. 258). referring to the 
tribes on the headwaters of the Kikn, states : " What immediately rtruck the eye 
was the habit of wearing round the neck a dried human hand with the flesh and n^ 
adhering and complete. To the touch the hand was quite pbable, and it had 
evidentlv been smoke-dried in much the same manner as the Tugen prepare heads. 
Beaver concludes that the hands are those of enemies. He also noticed in this 
district “ manv men wearing necklaces of human bonea and jaws, whii c con¬ 
cluded were those of relatives. He goes on to say that the upper Kiko people, when 

brau^ht to tny uDtie« by Dr, Wv H. E, Rmtu- 


1 Tbc iuTt Htigatifyiu! of Mr. Peiry 
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making fiignfi of Ko&tUitj, miitfad of fo^I^^Ymg Lhe orthodox practice of Apawing the 
hand aotoaa the tlifoat^ did the fiamc to the wrist. 

On the headwaters of the Lakekunm River and in the country nroond Mcunt 
Yule T saw women wearing over the breasts the dried arms and legs of relations ; 
wliile others earned, suspended in the rsaine way, the finger boneitj pelvis, etc.* 
of lelatJaus. I also found women in this district carrying the skulis and bones 
of reJations in their netted bags, a practice which I noticed abo in the bush village^ 
near Kikori. 

1 waa told i>y Bakeki of £urercda that in the Kmnusi Division (Aiga tribe) 
the corpse waa fortnerly placed on a platform over * smoking fire, inoisions were made 
to aid the escape of dnid^ which, as it fell, wosj in some cases^ rubbed into the bodies 
of the mourners. Later the smoke-dried corpse was wrapped in bark-cloth and kept 
on a platform until certain rites were performed, when it was boried in the village 
within a small fenced enclosure under a roof of palm leaves. 

On the Wharton RangCj^ north side^ eight years agOp I was told that the body 
waa allowed to dry in tho sun and mourners stood beneath and snointwf them¬ 
selves with the fat which dropped from itp The skulls were afterwardti kept in 
the houses^ md on feasting CMi^Ciasions, painted and decorated as in life, were held 
by dancers during the cereraoniea* 

It would appear that there has been an important movement of immigrant 
cultures atnongiit these people, and that while its geneml influence baa l*eeii wide- 
spread^ more definite results have occurred in Bome pkcea than in others. 

I fihali refer to the people who introduced these cultures hs the ** imnu- 
grantfl.” 

So fafj the British New^ Guinea evidence reveals no dchnJte tradition of nuch 
a people, but Keyaaer, in bis account on the Kai tribe, a people of niiiEed Pygmy 
and Papuan descent (probably a similar people to our mountain pefiplc)^ who 
mhabit a district inland from Huon Gull, not far distant from the locality in w hich 
stone objectfl (xxxvi) were discavered, jclates a belief which might well refer to a 
people such ns the munigmnts. The following are brief extracts from Kejraacr^s 
memoir (Nenhauss (M), p. 15(1} 

The Nemu were dsmi-gods w ho inhabited the world before preemt race, si ronger 
and more powerful than men \ they made men what they arc, and put a bkek s^kin 
on oume, and a white on others. They discovered edible fruits^ first planted fields, 
built houses. At first a whole bonch of bananas ripened at once, the altered 

this and made the fruit ripen gradually^ Also they stopped houaes moWng about 
from place to place as they formerly did. 

At first it was always day; the Nnnu told the Bun to go down and give theni - 
time for rest and sleep. 

In shortt settled mode of life lor man - aativeg always answer, The 

Nmu did sOp and so do 


Qoldjidis in 
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■Tie *VeniM were turned into animsh or into blocks ol stone at death, and great 
.„d ttoir «. garfem. Tie leliag oi 

fcr crepe aee etimuUted bp caUiug to ■oeoior)' Ac *•«»«, prirntm beuge 

--p- "V'f b^°f 

.ppccce ig Ac etoey of ■■ The Mobitcr Sctc," tbc revxnJ pU^ -I whtch when 
eeyered feU and took root, eprooted ood foraed poo. tubec. (p. ISo). 

The beliefs of Ac Kai appear to support tbc cie» alicadp sugg 
associaWd wiA agricolluie and preseryatioa of tbc dead were part o 

‘"‘iLtsre^tb I^W^rP fkP, lav. pointed o. 
agriculture and preserratioa of tb. dead ... aatoereted 

to other porta of the worfd, totd tbo evideoe, op^ to ‘'“"J * ^ „.i....„ 

toNewOutoea. But stoee Ae New Gatoea avideuce snggeate that Aeec 

wreTuIrleaa at a Aa. .1.0 A. eeuntry was tohabited by sunple ^o^e of 
rude cullur«i. we toust .aaipine the tooreoieale from lodonesio to trsoe ‘I* 

for a^ooAtog to onr prtoeot kpowlwl*. An culte*. of New Gaure. h.v. 

their atimuli from thAt region. „ 

The BrA groat migratioato be eooaidored » Ae »re regarded “> 
whieb areoiw^et tbtogs, U beliesred to bare ertenntoated, or auudganrot^ 

Ao eariier woolly-haired people of Aastrali. ( 25 ). How tar this moveraMit rfueneri 

rr;;'"s.r„'rre:.sr„-- «• 

introdBCtiaii nf agricultural ideaa was not part of ft. 

. ■ I _ i.|,_ WiMri- Pacific wiis ones wfiich. gave to certam. 
T>1P nest enjat movement uilnthe west lacmi- * 

black, wooUp-habed natires the Ao»trou«.i.n langu-ge “4 

oaltore. that of Ao Proto-Folyursiaas. This toovemeat Wire follow^ by o^" )■ 

Tie touaigraot. probably fonaad part of Ae«. movereeut. _ 

1 A that one of the implementa ixvii) la a relic of this period, iins 

Iv Ae Ltoblane. betweea eoto. of Ae New G.too. object, and 
ZIto Ae patlwi, loortar. aad slooe-beaded eluba and other etoas 

.aeiea.H.«-.ibto.d«cribedbyBrigbare(»),aadA.,toa.uapl.M.nta.nd«ret^ 

.1 roriou. p«t. of oeeatda dwwribed by Nuollrt (36) and '"'J”'-''P'l, 

The New Goiuea evidence imdoubtedly forms a connecting link in this vaat 
chain of movements from Indoueaia into Oceania. But there « one Lroubleeome 
fact which has to be explained, and that ia the myatenoue distribution of the New 
olr. Sees. Wba. L the uatoignurt. toto Ae fertoidable .eg™ of tire toten™ 
la «> May pbree.! Nothing short of eatreme prtoeure or the h-gbost ladueeiaent 
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could accoimt for the preeeuce of people m the very mterior of tluB. one of the toost 
mhoflpitable coiintrife& in the T^orld. The ewatiiig races ure there ahnply because 
they cannot help theniBeives. whPe the white race is attracted there by gold. We 
can reasonably asanme froju the evidence that the unmigrants penetrate the 
intenor at various points entirely of tb^r own free will, lhad they been aeaTching 
for land they w'otild surely have remained in the fertile cooeial region. Wliatt then, 
did they seek ! 

Perry (38) stateg that there ia a definite relationRhip between the diatrjbntion 
nf megalithic nionninebta and ancient mines and pearling beds in erther parta of the 
world; the regions from Indonesia to Easter Island are especially included in his 
survey of pearling beds. Pearls certainly occur on the coast of New Goinea in everv 
locality which has yielded traces ol the immigranta, and I have already pointed out 
in which of them gold occure. But it ia when we come to examine Perry'e work on 
Indonesia (3S) that the relationship of the New Guinea cultures tn Indouesia m moti 
strongly snggested. 

Perry states that the cqhure of indigenous peoples in certain lcN:aJitiea ol 
Indonesia has been prafoimdly affected by " stone-using uninigranta/* who wandered 
about the comitry m a mystejriooK way, settling here permanently^ there temporarily* 
and avDiding other places altogether. Perry goes on to aay that the stone-using 
immigrants appear to have been people well acquainted with the working of gold, 
etc., who were bo attracted by it that they settled m pkcea where they found it, 
and left in aome localities terraced irrigation and megalithic monmnentR as signs 
of their presence. 

Of the Igorots who practiHe terraced irrigatiDn and work gold mines it is said 
they pick oat and remove the ore which having been crushed by a stout rock in 
certain large receptacles fixed firmly in the ground and with other amallej stonea 
by hand, and having reduced the ore to powder* they carry it to the washing place/" 
Perry attributes to the influence of the "atonesusing immigrants-' ideas about 
fertihty and flonl-snbfltajice, the use of phallic Eymbols, and certain othEr practices 
and beliefs. 

If Perry is right, and if the movementfi of the ” stone-using immigrants ** 
in Indonesia were related to the expansive movementfi which swept acroes Oceania* 
leaving traces in New Guinea as they passed^ the motive for the mysteriouH distri-^ 
bution of the immigrantcultures in the gold-bearing regionB of New Guinea is 
explained. 

It will be obvious to the reader that the New Guinea pestles and mortarfi must 
have been used by those who introduced them for an object not understood bv the 
mdigEuDus inhabitants, elise why ahould their original use have so completely 
disappear&lf Neuhauss (19) etates that they were evidently u^ for cnishing 
heavy flubstaoces. Monckton (b p. 31), in describing the granite pestk and mortar (i) 
found by miners beneath the surface of the Yodda Goldfield, states The miners 
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had an idea, caused by the place in wldch it was fonndj that the article was a dolly 
for crushing quartz, and had been bo need by a former people,” After giving the 
view expr^sed by the minera as to the use of the Todda peatle and mortar, Monokton 
Btatee r-'* To my mind it is much m*e likely that the mortiiT was used as a mill 
for crushing com, but against that one knows that corn baa only been mtroduced 
into the Yodda Valley in the last few yeara, and is even now never cnished, but 
iklT^ajs roasted whole.” 

Wilkinson^ (iO, pp. 229-233) shows that pestles and mortars and grinding stonee 
aimilar to thoee now used in Egypt for pounding corn and grain were used in ancient 

gold mines for reducing quartz to powder. 

That the New Guinea immigrants also bad some interest in quarts is pro^e 
by the discovery of the perforated quartz " club-heatls.” some of which were 
unearthed by ancestors of the present race and converted into stone clubs. The 
present inhaUtants of New Guinea, so far as I know, do not make clob^heads 
of quartz, partly because they do not work with quarts, but maiidy because 
pebbles of other stone better suited to their needs occur abundantly m every 
river-bed. Therefore, even if they could work in quartz there would be no 
object in wasting time and labour on this material when belter stones were available 
for their purpose. Why, then, did the immigrantE search for quartz ? 

Ohservatient on the Evidence. 

The objects discovered in New Guinea and the evident mllnence of those who 
introduced them arc subjecta worthy of intensive study in the field. Until this la 
done no definite eonclusious regarding the identity or chronology of the movements 
which mtroduced the cultures can be establiahcd. But, nevertheleaa, the evidence 
suggests to me certain processes by which the cultures could have be™ distributed 
once the immigrants reacLcd New Guinea, and a general outline of these may hdp 
future investigators, particularly tkose who are not familiar with the condition of 

the interior. , „ . , v. 

Before the arrival of the immigrants the Interior of New Guinea was probably 

taUbM by .b»rt woollybuired l»opl, (Mgrit«.). »<I the eeaetel region, by t 
woolly-beired peoples. The pegritocs were probobly nomsdie hunters and collectors, 
bot the .o»osl people. »oj lived in . nn>re or !«. settled condition m tbo 
«n,o ernimps. Ih.it food probobly the pl.nl ond onimJ life of the jnngl. .nd 
*.terw»ys. ond their method of cooting rtoiild doraond no ntenlils bnl the ^o 
le«f, bmnboo or oohos. Tbo ciiltnr.1 ond msteiisl lilo of both people, would bo 

ftttn ple and nidfli - ii. j r 

Then came iromigmnts, with arts in stone ond clay, eystematic methods of 

agricidture, and elaborate practices and belicfi, 

1 Dt. C- SeLguiiui broogbt thit ftuthority my iiotiw^ 
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Probably the £r&gmontB of pottery and b tending atonra mark their former 
Bettlementfl- Aa a result of ooataet DErtain oaltureft of the immigranfa would become 
dietributed among the backward peoples, but probably the eadier people adopted 
only the praoticea of wbicli they were in The most impoFtant of these would 

be agriculture, and with agriculture would be absorbed a aeries of ideas and practices 
connected with lertilityp one of which might have been a belief that the productivity 
of cultivated plants was controlled by spiritual agenciefi. li that wr^re so the acquit 
eition of practices connected with the dead^ auch as prcaervatiotii would rmtnraUy 
follow. Thea sa agricultural life developed it is possibk that pestles, or other inmii- 
gxant things of which the use was not known, might also be employed by the back¬ 
ward peoples ns garden ebarms^ in the bebcf that objects associated with inuDigraDta 
would be imbued with their Tirtucs- Aa an illoftTatiou of a siniilar belief^ I saw 
natives in the interior wearing breast ornaments of pieces of kerosene tin in tbe 
belief that the tin would endow them with strength and fcarlessn^^ the characs 
teristics of a white miner who had been in their district. Had thoee people been 
undisturbed far eome genemtionH, the tin and ita virtues would have persisted, 
though the atory of its oiigm might have disappeared. 

As t he imnugrants moved into the interior they wero probably accompanied by 
coastal mcn^ and so the short and teJ] woolly-haired peoples would come in contact^ 
and in some cases fusion would probably follow. A result of this would be the mriced 
phjraical types seen in the mountains to-day* Useful cultnree would be diatributed 
by those primarily influenced among Dthera with whom they ofterwardfl came in 
contact^ and during such secondary processes and later infiltrationR, modifications to 
suit the needs of those who had acquired it« might entirely change the original 
character of a culture. Such a process of secondary diatributioni however, would 
not account for objects found in sifti, each as the pestica and mortars of tie gold- 
fieldsf fot they wore obviously not undetstood and not needed bv the wool! v-haired 
peoples. 

It also scema probable that the arts of stone club and pottecy making Hjoec 
out of contact with the immigranta or their culttirea^ though evidently the pottery 
makers of the present day have not acquired the high tcclimqiie of immigraDts' 
art. As already suggested^ stone club making in the Kumusi Division may have 
arisen nut nf attempts by anceator^ of the present race to imitato the perforated 
quartz implements of the immigrauts, I was iufomied by the inhabitanta of the 
Kumufii Division that before Governmoiit control waa ^tablbhed the knowledge of 
stone club making was limited to a small group of men near the Yodda Goldfield, 
but as the influence of the Govemmeut brought all people together in a friendly way 
the art was introduced into other districts; it is, m fact, to my knowledge, still 
extepding. 

Wliat iiulqced the imnugraats to penetrate thfl interior ia, T think, Miongly 
enggeated by the peatl® and mortarB and their dkenvery in goldfields. Many of them 
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are eminently adapted for the pnrpt^ of crushing stone, and 1 feci strongly mclined 
to aupport the view expreasod hy the practical miners of the Yodda Goidfield {p. 2H5). 
The dislribi'tioa of objects and the cultures 1 have associated with them, 

and also the general characteristics of the peoples of the interior, could have resulted 
from a scriea of prospecting expeditions into the mteriot by the unmigranta and 
rcooUy-haired peoples of the lowlands; a similar process of culture^istnbution and 
fusion is in fact in operation to-day, as a result of the movements into the mtenor 
of white minem and their coastal labourers in seaich for gold. 
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SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 

By W. M. SxBom, 31A., F.R.G.S. 

L IlTTBODUCnOF- 

When 1 was first asked to read u papvr before the lAstitute 1 was %-ery omcL injcliDed 
to derliDe the honotir oa the ground that I had not been primarily ragagod in 
antbropo|{>gTcal work for tuany yearti. Hnwevar, it occurred, to me that I had 
sprat a long period living in mtimata contact with a Stone Age eiviliSEfttion both 
as a medical man and as an admin i^tmtor of the law^ and that perhaps a paper 
from ttuch a nnc wouid not be without interest to the fnstitute, I may add that 
I have always taken great interest in native modos of thought^ and in the Imguistio 
methods by means of which aoch are expressed. I would also like to record here 
my very strong opinion that a kiiowleilge of, ftnd sympathy with, primitive mod^ 
of thought ore veiy' essential if the best practical work is to be rlouci dther m a 
Doedienl practitioner or an aduiinislratof of the law in countries atOl in n state of 
primitive civilkution. 

1 intend to base this paper primarily on my own personal e^pe(fieneef?, which 
have occurred in the ordinary couras of my work. In one particular such experiences 
are the more valuable, even from the point of view of the ethnographer, for they 
are the more likely to reveal facts and beliefs which really affect the lives of the 
people concerned, and not faeliefe which are merely academically held, or views 
which are put forward to explain some inconsistency in nnUve customsp after such 
incoDsistency has been polntad out by an ethnographer, 

I also intend to call your attention to any underlyiiig theory or motive which 
appears to me to be disccmable in relation to the facts obsen'-ed. 

There are two districts of firlritili New Guinea with which I am more particu¬ 
larly acquainted. The first is the region on the south coast between Port 
Moreiiby on the east and Ca|>e Posisesrion on the west. The Becnnd is the 
area of the north-east co^t in the neighbourhood of Cape Nekom The first 
district b* oftsentiiilly a Melanefikn area. The Bonthem part erf the second is also 
mainly i^IelaneaiBn, while the northern part is & non-Melanesian area in whioh the 
Binenilele type oE Laagnagc is spokenn 

The natives on the coast near Port Moresby ore usually called MotuanB, Their 
langungCp in a somewhat ctifmpted or " pigeon form, is becomuig a of 

communicatifin between police, prisoners and other mueh-trnvelled natives all over 
the temto^)^ Some years ago I Uamt enough of this language for otdimiy 
purposes, and it bos been by meana of it that mtwt of my information from natives 
has been collected. 
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II. Magtc. 

1 shall first deal viih what b usiiallT culled blaclc or e^il magic. 

In Now G bines there are at least two quite distidct mcihoda of performing 
tliifl kind of magic. 

The esBeatial part of the first kind of tnagio is t hat Bcmethiag which has been 
in intimate contact with a penjon is obtained by the magician* This “ something '* 
is then placed by the magician in contact with some magical medicine, when it is 
believed that the person ^1 get sick and may perhaps die, 

ThiP natives fear to leave fragments of their naib or hair about lest s hostile 
magician mav get bold of them and caiifle sickness or death. 

I have said that such hair, nails, etc., am, placed in contact with “ medicine. 
Ton will naturally inquire what this medicine is. It is mainly, W not slwaya. some 
kind of vegetable paoduct known only to the magician and thought to be able to 
produce the dasireil evil effect. The ordinary native UBuailv says he doea not know 
what such medicine is ; whUe the magician usually avoids giving any definite 
information, and says he got it from a neighbouring tribe. 

Accusations of such magic were eitremely common in the Mekeo dis^ict on 
the south coast some fifteen yearn ago* As examples of the kind of material used 
T may mention that a small fragment or two off a woman’s grass petticoat, or the 
fibrous part of a piece of sugar-eaiyf after it had l>een chewed and spat outp are 
very commonly used. 1 remember once chewing some Bugur-cane in an unfriendly 
village, and a very loyal village policeman from Wainan village, on the north-east 
coast, simply insisting on the coUectioD and hiding of the fibrous material I spat 
out. He feared that the unfriendly village people, who had deserted their viUogc 
on our approach, would be able to do me harm if they found sneh material. 

Another instance I know of oeenned at Kerema in the Elema diatiict on the 
south coast, A native came to me and quite Mnoudy complained that another 
native had killed bis wife by collecting fwme fiand out of her foot prints, and hud 
then placed the sand in a small Immboo with the requisite medicine. A b^ef 
of this kind might obviously give rise to a dislike of atrangem, whose friendly feelings 

might be d<‘3iibtfiil+ 

It ife if not alwaya, thought advisable to keep tkia mixture of ad nrtiele 

of intimate contact with the “ medicine ” near a fire for the magic to act efficiently, 
lo one case on the north-east coast a MokTini native suffered from an obstinate 
ulcer on his arm. Whenever the ulcer tended to get worse he would come and try 
to persuade me to arrest the suspected hostile magician. His view of the matter 
was that when the magician wanted to make ihe ulcer worse he hung the bamboo 
containing the article of intimate contact with the " medicine cloae to the 
household fire, and that the nicer would only heal up if the magician was made 
to throw the niixt-nre away into a stream of water. His idea clearly was that as 
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the mi^nre became hat so woald the olcef become hot, inffamed, aad get worse. 
1 have noticed aigi» of a very aimifar belief on. the south coart, mcluding the 
inhibibory action of water. 

New Guinea natives in their primitive condition will bnidly mltirit that a death 
can Qconr apart from some human agency^ Perhaps at some former time deaths 
from the violence of an enemy were so common that they performed an act of hasty 
generalkatjon and inferred that the exceptions ore only apparent, and that in such 
cose some hidden means w'cre employed. However such an idea arose, it certainly 
exists in New Guinea very widely. 

Accepting that the native aactibes aickuess and death to a hoatile magician, 
the next tnalier to settle is as to who the magician is. Usually it seems that some 
one who is liJcely to have hod a grievance against the sick mon is thought of. Quite 
probably the individual suspected has been performing magic with evil intent, or 
perhaps inducing another native repni*d to be skilled in magic to do so. Quite 
possibly hints to this effect may hove been given. In. some cnara, I quite believe 
that the magician does actually cause sickneas and death indirectly, by causing sn 
much fear that ill-health and snsceptibility to illness may fnAlow. 

rhe natives as a rule can giva no veiy logical reason for suspecting a given 
magician. In one case at Oaile, on the south coast, the statement of the dying man 
that so-and-sHi had caused the illness was thought to be sufficient evidence. On the 
nurfch-east coast around Muhawa a form of dmnation was iLsed. The dcml man was 
held by four friends on a sort of stretcher and the name of euapcctod peraons uttered. 
When the right name is called the dead man “ shakes,’' Further north, among the 
Maiain, speare am thrown at a village coco-nut tree. As each apeor is thrown the 
name of a possible hostile magician is uttered. When the right name is called the 
spear shows it by shaking energetically as it strikes and pierce a coco-nut tree. The 
same people were inclined to kill the first stranger they saw after a death occurred : 
but 1 could never gather that they considered him the murderer. 

mile 1 have spoken of this native belief as belief in ■’ magic,*’ wc must remember 
that it really is not magic from the native point of view. From his point of view 
it is just as natural for a person to be killed by treating his hair after it has been cut 
off, as it is to kill him by giving him a grain or two of stiycbnine. 

I have only come across this farm of magic amongst Melanesian-speaking tribes, 
or amongst non-MdAnesian-speakjug tribes who have been in dose contact with 
Metanesian tribes. In one case a BiAendele-&peakiflg native of the Okein tribe, 
when accosed of performing this kind of magic, protested that be certainly was not 
guilty, because neither he nor hk people made ** medicine ” in this kind of way. 

The second kind of magic is performed by putting eoine " medicine ” in such a 
place that an enemy will touch it or perhaps that food will come iuto close contact 
with the ■' uiedicmc.” The following is a typical irnttauce. A policeman at Port 
Moresby had a bad wrist. From his point of view it was caused by two Koiari 
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DHti’reabemg refuflfd rs police recraita. They then made the reqnieite “ roediciDe,'' 
spp«Tently not to be distingniBhed item ordinary stickfi, placed it on the footpath, with 
the resnlt that the policeman tonched it and his hand became bad aa a conaequence, 

A Binendelo inatance in the following, I wiw on an out-atation in the Ham bate 
Dmdon, where the officer had n cook from a distant part of the country. The 
Biuon-lele police accaeed the cook of trying to poison hia maater, because a ainall 
battle with Home powdery aubBtance was found in the kitchen asbea. The bottle 
wna probablv only a email discarded European (uedicina bottle, and the powdeiy 
Bobetance o^v aabes. vet the Binendele thought that it was magic powerful enough 
to in some way infliience the food the magistTate was to eat and so kill him. Like- 
wise in another case, strong pfotests were made because 1 placed some native 
medicine " on a plate 1 waa afterwards going to use as a dinner plate. 

This second lorm of magic appears to be primarily a non-Mdaneaian method 

of makiiag ms^c. 

It ahould be observed that in the above two kinds n£ magic there is no kind 
of ghost like or spirit agency involved, at least, as far as pr«ient-day native ideas 
ore concemod. The magician is always a presentJay living native. In the Mekeo 
district, on the south coast, the prevaUing belief waa that the only way of rendering 
an evil magician harmless was to kiU him, li he went to gaol he was only temporarily 
harmless, presumably bccauflc be would not have facUities in gaol for performing 
magic. All legaida a further variety of magic, which 1 am about to describe, the 
question is not so easv to settle. 

Of thi* type of magic I will give a concrete insUnce which occurred on the south 
coast. A ^1 was sick in a village from phthisis. It was alleged that a sorcerer 
from Mou bad visited her. He presumably performed magic there of the second 
type and yet it was acknowledged by all that he was aU the time at Mou. some milea 
from Siria, where the girl was. It was obvious to me that the magician could not 
be in two places at once. It «emed equally obvious to the natives that he could. 
Moreover, it was aUeged that a footprint under the house was proof positive, because 
it was large like the footprint of the magician. The natives concerned were 
Melauesian-Bpcuking ; but the method may have been liorrowed from non-Mclane* 

Another instance occurred at Cape Kehson. It was aUeged that a native had 
been driven into a state of maniacal excitement because a brother miles away at 
loma had come and thrown a atone at Mm. The Btone was produced-appareatly 
identical with hundreds of other smaU stones lying around, it was admitted by 
all that the brother was miles away at loma, but at the same time contended that bo 
had come and thrown the stone. I have come across similar ideas amoi^ the non- 
Meliiiiisriiin-spealring people inland from Cape Vogel, and among the natives of the 
Barigi district. In the latter case a native took to living in a tree-house to avoid 

the magicians. 
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In tbft diAfcrict bomc st^QDS wefe held to possess a ‘Iaii^totis 

pttjperty. There was one such stone at the old Mekeo statjoiL 1 liavo known 
a aolomon laUnder police sergeant scatter a whole crowd of Mekeo oativea by 
pickiiig op the stone and chasing them with it. The Solomon Islander waa proof 
against such lu«d superstitions. On another occasion I was told protesta were 
made against toldiig such a stone into a boat, on the ground that the boat would 
surely rink. Wliy these stonee- ahould have this evil property I do not know. 
They are simply plain ordinsiy rounded stones. 

Another very generally held Mokeo belief is that eomo maglrians have control 
of snakes, and that they can make a poisonous snake go and bite a particular man. 
Even some Europoana seem to hava been half conviuced as to the reaUty of this 
power. 

On the south ctjajjt the daily occupations of the nativee were and even still are 
largely indiivnced by magical beliehs, and much the same probably ciifltB on the 
north-east coast, although I never inquired ao fully into it. The magical mid 
mm-niagica! mothods taken to ensiire success in hunting, fishing and husbandry’ 
are much mixed up. At basis the magical idea seems to he that success may lie 
obtamed by imitating the desired result, e.g., burying a stone to represent a potato 
when potatoes are desired; or by verbally in some way stating the desired result, 
aa by proclaiming over a hunting area that it is the Lome or village of kangaroos, 
80 that many kangaroos may be found when it is hunted over. Likewise giving a 
apear a “ thorny name ” makefl it pierce well, or coating it with red makee it draw 
red blood easily, 

A ciuiotis belief is the following. If aome food is stolen and given t-o a young 
dog, and if the owner of the food geta very much annoyed and " fierce " in conse- 
qnence, his fiercenesB will pass into the dog and it will grow up a fierce animal and 
courageous, as in attacking the wUd pig. An instance of this came before me as 
a court ease of stealing. 

Eain-ntakeis exist both on the sotilh and nortb'Cast coast. When rain does 
not come the rain-maker is blamed. In one such ease a rain-maker was arrested 
and brought to me. Hia accouat waa that after a long period of drought a cloud 
appeared which looked tike rain. Be stood forth on a hill, the centre of an admiring 
crowd, and did his beat by making a fine spray of saliva come from his mouth on the 
usual principle of imitating an effect desired. However, his accoont was that he 
had dune his brat, but that the aouth-east wind proved too strung for him and 
blew the cloud awav. 

On one occasion I sent two police on a message to Buna Bay, One belonged 
to the Ohern tribe and the other to the Qaina tribe. The Okein are typical 
Btnendelea and the Gaina people a some what aberrant tribe, with clear 
Binendela affinities. They went by canoe, and on their return a storm delayed 
them at Pongani. One therefore went and turrated the local storm-maker, A 
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Hliort Tfliile after the other policeman decided to release Mtn on the ground that 
of courae if the stonn-inaker waa kept handcufled he would not let the storm 

subside and they would never away* 

Fifteen years ago the Fort Moresby native woa very unwilling to tell you his 
name. He always got a iriend to tell you hla oame. Possibly there was 
magical idea at the bank of this. The name and the individual am closely identified 
in native thought. At the present time names are given without mueli rdnetance. 

The Port Moresby native Was also very unwiUing to woke a sleeping person. 
I Bce no mason for assuming that this was because he feared the tetuming sold 
might not g^Jt buck. Perhaps it was only bccmise it would be so contrary to hifl 
eiistomarv polite greeting, " B<i *mhatar that ia, “May you Bleep.” 


111. Ghosts, 

Ghosta anti spirits do not figure very prominently in native beliefs,^ but some 
sort of belief m ghosts does occur, of a very vague and Ul-dcfined natum. 

It does not Mem that there is ever any fear of the ghost of a dead relative, ^e 
native has a most intense desire to keep the romnins of his dead relative near him. 
The old custom on the coast, both on the south and on the north coast.-was for a 
dead body to be buried in or under the house or in tho village. The government 
Jmve forcibly compelled the natives to give up tbia custom. At Maiva. on the sont 
coast., it oai* became the cuatotn for the natives to openly bmy the body m the 
appointed cemetery, and for them to secretly eidiiime it afterwaida and to bury it 
in or under the bouse. In Mekeo it became the ciistom for the native to go and 
bve for two or thie® weeks in the cemetery after a relative had been baned. Si>ecial 
hanses were built in the cemetery for this purpose. In the SOTth-Eastera Dinsion 

1 found simita r aentlmentii exiatiag. 

the native usually places some belongings of the deceased near 
The Mekeo natives were an^iaua that the cemetery shall not bo liable ^ e 
because “they do not like their relatives to be in the wet and cold. I cm 
never find in all this a belief that the ghost would resent any lack of proper treat¬ 
ment, but merely the continuation of the kindly way in which they previously 
retrarded their relatives when living. 

Often the ghost, is vaguely thought of as going to a hiU, In a Melaaesian- 
apeaking village, south of Cape Nelwn, I eaw food put on the grave. 1 was told 
that the dead man stood in a particular spot, saw the food and was pl^cd, and 
then went away, where they did not know. 7?o sign of a belief that any __ essence 
of the food was consumed by the ghost was found, nor any belief that the essence 
of food Of weapons accompaniss the wandering ghost on his journeys. Personally 
1 think these ideas ore less primitive than the ideas of the New Guinea natives.^ In 

• -It least. SH fflj M the arts* nwlei coosidiiratiDB *« matsimed. 
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the N^aniau dwtnet the aitceBtora were, I *m aware, called upoa at the begi nning 
of a camubal feast to cotae and see the good feast their children are prepatin^. The 
Naman pwple live at the bead of the Papuan Gulf to the west of Cape Pousession 
and the distdete specially under consideration. 

Feaste in connection with the dead are, 1 think, pretty well invariably held 
in New Guinea after the death of a relative in both districts under consideration. 

In one case I know that a native was much frightened by seeing the ghost of 
a Eumpean, and even saw “many” of hia ghosts. This took place during the 
initial stage of an attack of malarial fever in the case of a Binendele native. 

Prom the native point of view there are also spiritual agencies which take 
possession of people. Thus an eiplanarion of eirtraonlinary behaviour may be: 

I did not say so ; a dinipB came inside me and said it or did it.” Dirame am 
known to walk about, and I have even known police want to hre their rifles to 
frighten them away. In one case a flinendele dearly seem to think that aonie 
flying foKca might be of dimtKi natore. 

Ihrmw is the word usually used for any kind of ghoat^like or spiritual agency 
when speaking the collotjuial Motuan used by police and much-t ravelled natives. " 

On the south coast, at Yule Island, a veiy common idea ii that in certain wet 
^es there is a dirava which makes people siefe if they go and drink the water or 
hve there, and that rheumatic-like pains are caused. Can it be that the natives 
have observed that rheumatism is made worae by cold and wet, or that lever lurks 
in wet placei f When the present government station was formed on Yule Island 
I was quite seriously warned by them that the site chosen wan laadviaable, becaasc 
there was a dirato there in the spring which would cause sickn™. 

The Melanesuin-speakiiig natives of the sonth coast very commonly fear, or at 
least dislike, contact with a dead body or a skulL 1 think the feeling is really one 
of msthetic repugnance, much as exists in the cose of Europeans. Perhaps there is 
an nnderiying feeling that the “ deadltness " which has caused the death may reside 
BtiU in the body or bones and may be transfmed to others by contact. Kon- 
JtfeJanDHian natives very commonly used to keep skulla in their houses. I believe 
these skulls were usually those of fricndn. Further weat in the Western Division. 1 
hear there is real head hunting, with the preservation of the skulls of enemies. 

There are some indjcaticms of a dnuhir custom in .wme of the ialunda at the 
south-east end of New Guinea. 

On one occasion f was about to cross the main range of monntains which form 
the backbone of New Guinea, and was travelling frooi the Musa to the Keveri 
Galley. A native, trying to pemgade me not to go, said : " On the other side of the 
range they are not men but ghcBte (dwow) who, like birds, live on 

the tops of Stones (racks) and hills.” The people proved to be very ordinaxy New 
Guinea natives, living cm the top« and ridges of stony mountains. My informant 
was a native of the Musa VaUey nad was speaking Motuan to me 
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The more or lea active ™lcaHD, Mt. Victory, on the nortk^t co«Bt, ifl by 
.umlunding natives reputed to be the abode oE ghost* {dirava). I have even heard 
it said that the steam riaing from ita top is the smoke oE the dtrava viUage. 

The esistence of dream* (aiAi) b well recognised, I believe the native 

do oceaaiooaUy mistake a dream lot a reality. On one occaaion when m hoe^e 
cooulrv a carrier in the middle of the night dashed out of his tent caUmg out that 
the hostUe people were after him. All in the toot took up the alarm and afterward* 
bolted However, 1 soon heard cries of “JViAiV' U, a dream, and the nature of the 
dream was elearlv recognised, I can well imagine that such an incident might ^ve 
rise to a tale of some “ hero " ooming and putting an entire army to flight m 

“‘**‘on another occasion a women in e«ol scensed a man of having entered her cell 
at night The aocusation eeemed really believed by the woman, while it s«med 
impoeaihle that the charge was true. I snsp^t that it was an instance of a dream 
being mistaken for a teal occurrence. 

It ia worth noting that in New Guinea there is a very distmet tendency to regar 

h«rile ^7 N»w 8um» ^ 

p,„,™g Kui^pe^. quit, fto tbi. vi.. uf th. .uu. Bui»S . i^uiM the out.™ 
iup.^ bUm, tie «u.. I b.ve often beuri .be uutive. tb. gurie- 
».p«»tuctiv. l»euo» ol the he., nf a, .o»- In the there u., of e.^, t» 

m^b euo. utd I «» bHdly think Ibnt m, enlt »f tbnt body coold ttae 
the coast On the other hand there is a tendency to look upon the moon as a fnen y 
agent, which prevents the blackness of night. The new moon is commonly grec e 
with cries of “ Huo/ ” (moon) in a way which indicates pleasare, 

IV. DiSTRiavnos, 

I, i, only menlly tb.t 1 hnv. renlked the lntere.1 .««bing to the dieluibnUon 
of culnn. in tb. Udn»^n of tb. P»ili., -nd «p«:inlly to tb. duWb«t.o. of 
the kava and the betd-nut cultures. 

BeUl nut i. triddy didributod in N.w Gnioe.. In 190* .t t™. P ..tduUy 

oiiltiy.Md in lb. M«keo district on tb.«ontbco«t. It dso grow plentlfnlly in t 

Nortb.E.ri.m Divirion. indqding tb. Hydrogtopb^ R«.g. end tb. .onntry te»«n 
tb. ruui. end tb. B«igi Eif... A wld y»iety it dso conunon end ri atttn, dthongh 
It it inf^lor to tb. .nlri«.t«l v«i.ty. A eort of pod in eontetimK »..n wtb It nod 

ototboetouiof oplonl. At other time. iMues m. eoM wtb it. Lim. it ol*.yt 

''‘'’^.^"drinking it quit, lietot from dl tb. M.lnnmb.a-tp«ddng toWet. of 
BrftUb No- Ouimm. It bm, b~n found «.ldy nwr tb. Fly Siv,. in tb. IS »t.m 
Divirion, ta Iron, mty knoun i»opl. tpmJdng u Udnomim. lun^tge- 

If tolmcro « r«dly o recent impottotion into Britioh Netr Oiunoo. tb. ..y it 
hot tptemf oym tb. couotev i> ymy remmfctble, 1 h... dwy» found it in profniton 
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cultivated ht JuJaad among the moLmtaina both on the south and cm the north^qat 
And this, although I was piacticaUy the fijst Eunipean to visrt some of the 

On visiti^ the Fuyuge or itafulu district within a veryiew^ean of Europeans 

Moreover, the natives called it knn,i, 
but ridiculed the idea when 1 suggested that hwni was a word introduced bv 
H-uropeniis. 

Mgo, and Tarieiica of vanu ate 

H,T . T'"' “* ™““'' ^ bea.. i, d«. gro.. ia .b, 

Uj'drographer Kange, but not elsewhere, an far as I am aware of 

On my ^val in New Guinea in 1903 a yellow native dog was common in the 

fh ® inland, behind Mekeo. in the Mt. Yule district 

th. a.t.„ dj« oa, a blaak aad „bite oae. Aa .„„o „ Ud. di„„rt 

cow™l the aooatam doge tr«led for by tbe roasW people. If„„ a„ 

lY 7 “"S"' "»> ““ Jos “ 

P-Y?.'"'“y «' ■!“* -«1<1 !»* like a Enrop««. dog 
Tie n, „„o,rk.bl. ..ri baa I tlL. 

beeo ejeadp Tb. ho,, „d am,, i. lb. otaia dghdog ™pon ,ert of . 

^ dra,™ 6„„ Cape P^eeeaioa oa .hi .o„,b eoa«, aad pa^ag fe^ tb.,, ia a 
^rthe^Jv ^.„u ^«t of Mt. Yule and the Kovio people across the old Oennan 
an o mwt t ^ tenitorv. East of this line the 

P ll ™ “*1 lilies from west of Cape 

t^IriL Th ^ 

were th ** f'uynge districts the spear and dob 

the fighting wcaponB, bnt a small bow and arrow was used riirds. On 

T*^ perhapa be oaed against an enemy 

n a tree-house, but not oUierwke. Further cast and an the norths! coast I have 

use T ^ indigenous bow and arrow, and if such had been in geneml 

use I could have hardly missed it, * 

Datnb”T^^s^T*'^' ustiveiJ pracGse dan exogamv, and me 

LvT A |T *T *? coast natives. The women almost mT^ri- 

Thiia I hnowT''* ^ ® ^ at least one exception 

ivaa said that”tT » ®o» luitive, and it 

hvl H IT™'?'" “an coming 

^..ng ,n the Mekeo village. lu this case 1 do not know what would happH 

woman sT^bT 1 featnre of a marriage contract is that the 

woman shaU be paid for. The word for wife for *« husband -), p„tty 
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cleaily contains the rtxrt -riara, paid for ” or “ payor,” combined with a suffii 
'Wa, indicating a snbataative. and a prefix a, probably intiicftting a person, 
Thus odowina would equally- denote the payer (the husband) and the paid for 
{the wife). 

Curiously, in one small district, the Ifara district on the south coast, there is 
no payment, and the only requisite for a native ronrtiage would seem to have been 
that the w'onaan bbould make the man s leglets and shall cohabit with him. 

Usually a mao takes hia father’s tiamc as a second one, yet in the Mekoo district 
the mother's name is octsaaioually taken as the second uauie. 

On the north-east coast a similar exognmoua marriage by payment is very 
coramoiL But occasionally a man will marry mridc hia clan, when no payment is 
made. 1 know of at least one such instance in. the Okein. distnet, 'The Okein tribe 
are a branch of the Bmendde-speaklng people. Among these the women seem to 
have more independence than they have among the Mclanfsian-speakmg people of 
either the south or ncath-eaat coasta. Inland from Dyke Aeland Bay on the north- 
eaat coast, 1 was told that the marriage wa.s usually accompanied by an exchange of 
presents, and that the woman regarded proj^r treatment by the huaband as more a 
matter of right if there had been an equal ^change uf presents. 

The following instance occuired at Pongani, a Bmenddo village in Dyke 
Aeland Bay. The natives said that a man had refused to carry out a marriage 
which had arranged by the parents. They said that by their custom the woman’s 
friends had the right of damaging the man’s gardens. They inquired if I, as resident 
magistrate, would sanction the custom. The unwilling bridegroom agreed that it 
was the ciurtom, but that in this instance it should not be carried out because it 
was the woman who had refused to carry out the contract. A suggestion on my part 
that if they were both willing, they had belter solve the difficulty by marrying, 
clearly pleased neither party. 1 then made it underatood that if the garden was 
damaged I would accept n complaint from the man and treat-it aa a court case. 
On my next visit to the village 1 found that the garden had been damaged but the 
man declined to make any complaint. 

Like the Melanesian-speaking natives, the Binendcle of the north coast show 
some aigna of totemiom. An Oksin native told me that hia " totem ” waa a cortain 
bird. If he found it dead he would bury it. Usually, however, there is no sign of 
reverence of this kind, although each dim has one or more clan emblems. On one 
a ffincodele polireman of the Buna Bay village, and also stationed at tho 
government etation of Buna Bay, gave me the fnJlowiag instance of how he might 
use his plant totem. He said that if his master auddcnly sent him on a journey, 
he would place a piece of his totem, or cnibleni, in the path be was going. His friends 
would see it and would then know that one of their clan had recently gone along the 
road, and on finding that he was the only member misBing, they would conclude 
that li€ had gone along tlifi fo&d# 
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One aunoiia ineident deserves recoidingt I tbink. A native £rom the l^aiain 
village of Yuiuyii hail been recnnted as a p^lieeman and been away fFoni hifl 
w ife in Ilia village for five montlie. He was greatly conc-emed heeanse at the end of 
five monfliE his wife gave birth to a cliild, and he pressed me to find out the giulty 
individual raaponsible* I could ittid no reason for assuming that he was not the 
real father. But he himaelf could not be made to take this view. 

The Maiain are a somewhat special type of native, speaking a language which^ 
if it tB not properly claa&ed as Melanedan, at least gbowi signs of Melan^ian inJIuenee^ 
They have a clear tradition of having migrated from the Kosirava district, north of 
Cape NelsoiL It is ako clear that they crossed the Mnaa River and passed inland 
of the Cape Kebon pronnmtory. In the Koaimva district are still to be found 
natives speaking the Maisin language. 

On one occasion the short stature of the Eovio people living around Mt, Yule 
attracted ray attention. As this nmy have some bearing on the queation of the 
earliest population of New Guinea being compoBcd of dwarf-like Negritoes, I give 
tho average stature of the fifty-three natives of this district measured. The average 
was 60- 2 inches. The fifty-three natives were aU from the Inavn valley in the neigh- 
bourhocKl of the villages of Inavarenc and Lopiko. The Inava valley runs from 
the Mekeo district, up towards Sit. Ydc, 

Y* Categories and LiNcineTtcs. 

It used to be stated that the less dvilt£ed races are without genenU ideas. 
This view is now, I think, being far less eraphaabEed than fcmneTly. The older view 
is by no means accurate ; and I shaD hope to convince you that even people living 
in the Stone Age, m the New Quiuea natives were all doing a few years ago, have 
and Can express very general ideas. 

The mistake largely arose owing to the fact that natives arraDge thoir 
ideaa differently to the way the European does. They may have no accurate 
word for one of our general ideaa, whereas we may haw no word for one of tbeir 
general ideae. In other cases the error may arise from actual ignorance of the 
native language. 

In the Motuan language there is a word Aat'o. It ia translated primarily as 
empty. Thus an empty bottle or jug is haiMii As applied to a man it means “ an 
empty man, i^e^, a foolish man. As applied to hilla or forest conntrv it idobos 
emptv bills and foresta, hills and forests without village or gardens, or, as w'e 
nugbt say, barren hills and the primeval forest. Likewise a man who sleeps away 
from his wife is asid to nMAufuin htva, ye., to sleep emptily. I’he word itora is 
likewise applied to foods. Thus rice means empty rice, or, as we ahoold 

say, plain rice. i.e., nee without meat or sugar with it. Doobtlera the Polynesian 
word kam is coniected with this Motu word being the roof which makes' people 
empty, or, in other words, fodliah. 
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If tliere wero ® ^^ew Guinea phUosopiier, lie might with eome eiipeificial appeaiBnca 
of truth argue that KuTopemiH lacked general ideas bocauee they had to translate 
the Motu word kawt by three or four different words according to drcumstanees. 

I think evciyomo will agree that aa the Motuana of New Guinea use the word, there 
is really only one fundainenta] geneisl idea involved in its meaning- 

Another Motu word of a %'eiy geaeml meaning is ani. Primarily it meana the 
inside of anything—contents ol a bottle, inside of a fruit or of a human 
being. Likewise it is used with verbal particlea to mean “ to inside " anything, 
that is, to eat it. In the reduplicated Iona, otti-ar>«, it is used to mean food. 
The same word is used to mean *' to smoke tobacco,*' i.e., ” to inside it," or at least 
the smoke from it. The same word is used as the real meaning of a story or of a 
dream^ 

Tlie sam^ word ani is u&nd in the sense of laga-an'^^ ttnt is, to inside one s 
breath," or, in other words, to take a spell after working hard and when one is out 
of breath. In such dicumstancea we say that we atop to regain oni breath. The 
Mutuans say they stop " to Inside their breath.” 

1 have heard the word aui used in the aenHC of to '* inside water," or, in other 
words, to drink it ; but the proper word to use in the case of Qoids is the word 
tatm ; thus the Motuan almost always says ratiu taun, to drink water, and seldooi 
ranu ania. 

The word Jhjwtonai is not only used in the seose of to hear, to understand, and 
to obey ; but the Motuun would also use the same word to mean to smell, e.^r., 
kamimai, “ to grasp a smell,” or, as we should say, " to smell a smell." 

A word oaiially spelt »wm:, but ptrcmounced matse or mo*c, is commonly mraactly 
translated by “ dead ” or " to die." The more accurate meaning ia “ to be unable 
tobemadetomove." 1 am aware that the word u often used in our eonse of the 
word “dead "; but it does not necesaarily mean “permanently unable to move.” 
Our idea of " dead ” can be translated by Tuaac imdaifi. The word madain ia very 
difficult to translate exactly. It adds a sense of permanence to the word it is used 
with. Thus a kangaroo running away and being chased might bo said to Jteau, 
but when the chase had been given up the ospressioo ia « Acnn teadain, “ it has run 
away,” might be used with the implication that further chase is not worth con- 

aideriDi;. 

That the word muse really means ” unable to move,” will be apparent from the 
following. A sick peraon who has fainted is Bpokon of as n»a«f, that is, unconedonB 
and unable to move. Soon after arriving in New Guinea, I was told that a European 
sent a native to inquire how a eick native villager was. The astoniahing reply was 
” Oh J he is all right now ; but he died three times in the night." The native waa 
merely tranHlating his word mase by the usual European translation " dead.” Beally 
he only meant that the patient had fainted or had become uncoascinns three times in 

the uight. 
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It might be iKtticnd th&t a sceptieAl tWGUtieth'Cenltify SuropGui morelv loolted 
apoD the report received as a “ good story ’* or pcrliapa as an eiample of " the 
stupidity ol natires." But had the eame story been told to a wanderer in the 
Early Iron Age, we might now be diaeqaaing the origin of a myth that the mhabilanta 
of some dktant island in the Pacihe were accuBtomed to come to life again after 
death. 

Curiotisly, in parts of German New Guinea, as recorded by Friedcrict in 
iimeaii»genaw>l)eiUichtK.^chiikgebu!te» (Berlin, 1912, voL ii, p. 1S8). (film i hmi« 
means '* the fire has gone ont." In Motnan diii« mcanrt the sun, and a Motuim 
hearing the overy^lay phraae Jinn i mast would take this to mean " the great fire 
[i.e„ the Bun) has gone out." Tliis inftmnatioo then handed on to a Etuopeon in 
Motuan might thea be onderetood to mean “ the snn is dead." As the etm goes 
out every' night it would be by no means imposaibie for a European to understand 
that the son dies every night. It seems to me that by some such series of 
misnndefstandiDgs a solar myth of the death and rasnrrection of the sun coqld 
easily arise. The German New Guinea language referred to, " the Bartuti." ta 
of course a Melanesian language very closely akin to Motimm 

There is eonaidorable further evidence that inase really means “ immobile ” 
rather than “ dead." The ansesthetic chloroform is called by Motuane mate mitra- 
wiwo— that IS ■’ moae medicine," or medicine, which rendera a patient immobile. 
Before taking chloroform a native is by no means perturbed at being told he win be 
given mose muramurn. He may perhaps press for an assuianco that he wiU become 
mauri C able to move ”) again. So, too* a watch nr clock which has run down 
is said to be maue, T am quite certain riat a native does not look upon a watch 
as a living thm^, 

A stranger at Port Moresby might be considerably surprised by a native 
coming up to him and perhaps pointing to the European's watchniLain and saying, 

*■ Master, how much watch ?" I have bad this said to me. The native would 
not really ineaD that he was anxious to know how much the watch ctwt. He 
would only mean he wanted to know the time. He wouW be only literally t™ns* 
lating the Motnan senteoce, f>irtfl 50 «fi(t hidat (" What is the time f into English, 

I have said he would be translatiog the sentence literally, hut oven this tranBlattun 
IS not quite liteinL The exact, translation would be Sun-thing how much f ” 
(dt'nn, sun; ^ovnn, thing; hiditt, how much). But I siippose the natives have 
leamt thot a literal translation like this would not be taiderutood even by the 
Ei^pean r^ident in New Guinea. The origin of the words dina gautm to mean 
a watch or clock” is quite obvioue. Before tbe arrival of Europeans the 
only way a native had of estimating time was by the sun. Hence the European 
timepieoe was called a sna-thing when they leamt the use of it. 

The word gtiijfai is ueuahy translated "snake." It is also used for “ a worm ” 
or " a centipede,” m tact for anything long and wriggling, I have no doubt more 
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than on* native has been tmtted for Hnake-bite because he has reported that a 
fl TialfP had bitted hmi, when he only really meant that special form of cyai^ut which 
we call a centipede had done po* 

The woy in which the Motiian fin common with other Melanesian languages) 
nae3 the poasessive proaoaas and the possessive suffices is remarkable* For 
possessions of a temporary natnre he uses the posaessive pronounSf Lauegu, oientu, 
tenn, etc. For posaeaeions of a peimanent nature he uses the possessive suffixes 
-ffu, -WM. etc. In short, for things which can be given away or aold he uses 
possessive pronouns, and for things which cannot* anch as parts of the body, 
relations, name, etc., he uses a suffix. I can nndCTstand that a laj'th might easily 
arise as a r«ult of this practice, eombmed with the fact that the Motuan uses the 
same word kimra for either his or any one eJse'a head and for a skull after separation 
of the soft 

Thus a M^rtuen seeing a man carrying a skidl might say, “ la t,tai tem k^rana 
imamuai." A European would be inclined to trandate this by “ He had his head 
in bia band.’* Prom this a myth bo the effect that in eoifta distant place men 
earned thdr heads under their anus might easily arise. The use of the word reno 
in Motuan, however, would clearly show that the man was not carrying his own 
head but the head or skull of someone else. But a foreigner who did not fuUy 
understand the Melanesian use of the posaossivea might eaflily overlook tba point 
and would easily give the literal translation, "He had his head in his hand.” 

So far I have tacitly assumed that jS-uwrtffw reoHy means head. It is always 
so traualated in voeabukrie*. but its meaning ie really wider. Thus the lid of a 
teapot is called its JbMroitn, and "head belong teapot” is a favourite native way 
of saving in pigeon English, ” the lid of a teapot.” So, too, kuforaku 
ig us^ to mean “ head of the fire.” that ia. smoke. .-iAii is a common Mdanesian 

Euot meaning fire or something connected with fire. 

It might be noticed that words which ore used with the possessive suffixes 
cannot he used without them. Thus the word for foot, dc, m^ always be used 
iu the form aena, that ia, " hie or someone'a foot.” Likeww the word imn, 
*■ hand,” and hmm, ” head," are practically always used with a poeecssive suffix. 
And iu cases where we should use no possessive tn Engliah the posa^ve suffix 
3rd person singular ia nsed, giving tmona and fnmrrtui* The word ttm is, however, 
used without a suffix bo mean the numeral five i and ivoniw is used without the 
roffix in the sense of kieara-gaum, “ head thing ” or “ bat," oa well as in the sense 
of jfciiwrdAwt "* amoke/^ 

In Motuan we have no true parts of speech. We have a word which closely 
Teaembles the hypothetical Indo-European roots, if auch ever really hod an 
independent esiatence, Yarious quite aoparable affixes will in turn make this 
loot into a verb, a noun, or give it a ttaneitive or other eense. Even the noua has 
no number as a rule, and the verb no true tense, althougli the common indefinite 
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form of tbe verb m ofteo called a preseat or a paat tvme. In tbi« xeflpwt a Motuau 
need Ms vords iij a more general senee than we do. He can of coarse, li he wants to, 
expreea the tense of a verb, but he very oomnionJy allows it to be inferred. 

There w one quite exceptioua] Mekneaian-flpeakmg people who are strangely 
deficient as regards counting. In 1905 I was b their country. They live on the 
south coast in the Kuni district, inland fiom Hall Sonnd. These people have, or 
at least in IW» had, no trace of any jjnmeral beyond three. For two” they 
used Iftrt, and for "three" koL These wonJe are both obviously of Melanesian 
o^n. In 1905 1 was using a Motu-epeakiDg Kuni native as guide. On asking 
him how many times we would have to sleep on the road in going from Mafniu to 
Kabadi, he replied in Motuan. “ three times," toi. Like many of the people around 
Hall Sound he was unable to say a and pronounced all his **#’»*' as i’a ” 
So his pronunciation of the Motuan word toi was really Jto.'. On my aating the 
names of the places wn had to sleep at, he correctly mentioned five names, and these 
mm^ [ afterwards verified. On asking him to explain why he said we bad to sleep 
ioi times and yet gave five names, he seemed quite unaware that the fact required 
explaimtion. At the time, f discussed this with some of the misaioDnriea who could 
talk the Kiini language, and they confirmed the fact that in practice the Kuni 
people used the word koi to mean a fnw, 1 have recently noted that the Bev V M 
Egidi io d«(Arop«s (1907, vol. iv, p. 387) says practicaUy the same thing. The 
Kuni people, m fact, redly only coonted one, two, a few, many. 

-^e Kuni are the only Melaneaum^peakiiig people m British New Ouinea 
who have gone far inland. Their language is obviously a regular Melanesian one 
very doaely allied indeed to the Mntu of Port Moreaby, which has a weU^efined 
system of numeration, going at least op to a thousand. It is vecy difficult to sec 
how th& Kmu people have lost amaeriOfl like five,” il they ever them 
1 fed rathar driven to the conclusion that the Melanesian namerals above ioi are 
a comparatively recent introduction. Bubsequent to the arrival of the Mdanesiana 
la Kew Gliunea. The Kum natives are by no means deficieut in intdligence. The 
Kuni guide I bad was quite intdligeut and particularly enet|{etic. 

The mistakes which may arise either owing to the imperfect knowledge a native 
has of English, or to the imperfect knowledge a European has of a native language 
are most extraordiiiary* ^ * 

^ It was once reported to me by a European that a native policeman chaaed a 
native; the native threw two apesre at the policeman without hitting him, and then 
threw a stone at the policeman which Mt Him oa the knee and damaged It The 
IK.Uceman was duly produced with a damsg^ knee. This account was obtained 
by a Euro^a nm long in the country from a native who was euppoeed to apeak 
Edghah quite weU. On my inquiring into the matter the information 1 got was 
something as fofiows. "Yes; the policeman ran after the nativw. The native 
threw two spears. On my asking if the speaia etrock the palicoiuan, the reply 
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wan; “No; bat the Btone did." 1 then askeri whwe the npeaui were thrown. 
The reply wan, “Into the grans so that the native eooid run faster." 1 then 
said. " How did the atone strike the poUceman ? " The reply given was to the efiect 
that the policeman finally caught the native, who strug^ed, and that m the struggle 
they both fell down and the policeman ntruck his knee on a nttfae m the groun . 

On another Oceanian a European KiH>rted that some native accuned anoth® 
native of trying to kOl them. On inquiry it was found that the accused was the 
local rain^maker. and that the charge ready was that the mm-maker was not 
making rain, ns a r^ult of which tlie natii,i: gardens would fail and the people 

starve and die- 

1 have known a chiors mark on a canoe mistaken for a real object in a canoe, 
and I quite believe that at least one case of magic causing death has been interpreted 
into a real charge of murder. So. too. I have known confusion ariBc because the 
ordinary Motu word for house, nxnui, does not include a d«t« or men's houae. Hence 
in some districts at least, if a Eurofa^an referred to a d«fc«-bouee as a houM or™«a, 
only coQ^uflion tisiod causi^- 

Here also is a convenient place to mention a couple of instances of the cunous 
way in which a native will oiieproEoancc European words. 

I do not think any of yon will recognise what a native would mean by the word 
jbJttHTj. even if I told you it was my usual title in one district. It is aimply a mia- 
pronunciation of the word " doctor.” The native arrives at the pronnnriation 
JtoJtii®' in the following wav. All hie words and all his ayllables end in a vowel (or 
raivly in a nasal), hence ha usually inserts a vowel between two consonants m an 
EngUsh word, and after a consonant if a consonant ends a word or a ayllablc. On 
these hnea " doctor ” is usually pronoimced dohtoa by natives. But m one district 
the natives do not use and cannot pronounce the dentals “ I ” and “ d." Hence, 
for these two letters they substitute a "h" or perhaps a "ff," and so pronounce 
doKton aa hohifm- 

Other examples nf the insertion of a vowd are the words sponn. pronounced 
sipuni bv natives, and " steamer ” pronounced by natives. 

li may Bcem incredible that the two EogUeb words “ toast " and " eaiwage > 
could ever be confused. Yet a native hears and pronounces them much alike. He 
pronounces the English word “ toast" fairly correctly with a short as 

But he geta Into diffiexdtiw with sausage, The Motimn does not place an t 
before any letters except sn "i" or an " e." heuce before back vowels such as " o ” 
he replaces an "s" by a "I." The first letter of "fansagm" becomes, then, a 
- 1. ” and WB would get tosag^. But the second " - " in sausages aUo becomes modi- 
fictl in the dim:tioQ of a “t" sound and wd would got tostage. But the "j" 
sound of the final “ " is also foreign to the Mutiian. and in this case at least, he 

practicaUy leaves it out. thus leaving us only with the word loafa, or toast. 

• ” hH ibit Krand d " aw " in the Englisli word *■ law.” 
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As flji nxftmple, ons dny^ my eook^hof toid ras that he iad eoma toast paaied* 
way m a ba^f. 1 koaw tliam wem only tba q( meat in the bag. but as he stack to 
his^temont I told him to (todo the bag aad get the toast. Ho opened the baa and 
produced aome tina of ^usages. 


We know that legends and folk-talea have been banded down feom ganeration 
to generation and ftom one race to anotbn. I am eoamced that many sueb tales 
must have been greatly modified and even directly originated by miatnidemtandiiui 
dne to ta^ga word m an incofrert sense {sucha» assuming that loose means " dead " 
instead of ■ nnaWe to ^ made to more "); or by mis understanding the pronunciation 

of a word as spoken by a foreigner, as 1 did when I nndemtood to mean “toast« 
iiLste^ of ** sausAges/* 
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CIRCUMCISION IN NOIKORO, NOEMALD AND MBOUMBUDHO. 

By A. B. Brewbte&, late GoviJimir'a CtucoiEispioiiflr, Colo North f Kiji. 

The peoplo (rf Noikoio. NoemAlii and MboumbmlhD Ji™ in the hill oouatiy of Fitl 
Levu {Creat Rji). The first two menUonod, who were dwellerB in Koro and Eoiak, 
ae the names denote, am tribes wboee histeiy is much inteiminBled. Their Kaiov Yu 
or aiMMHtml gods were light-wbuied Btraight-hainsd m™. piohMy Polynosiaas. 
who made their way from the coast to the interior and, owing to their prowess and 
personal appearance, were adopted by tho Melanesian inhabitante of that period. 
Time and aneaator worship have accorded divinfi hnnoms to these illnatnoua 
Blrangnrs, and they ware worshipped ae the founders of the tribes they jomcd- 
History starts from their arriTal, there being no records prior to their appearance. 
Tho notes which follow were compiled in 1895, when the ninth dascendflDts of these 
divine ancestors occupied Ihe chieftaincies of both these dans. They, too hsd 
children, thus maldug a chain of ten generetions ainoo the arrival of the god*UJm 

ptogonitoia. . ,1. 

I saw a great deal of the Ncemaln people, aud have a detailed history of the 

tribe from the time of the landing of Nggidhatamboo (tie Sacred Haid) at N^o^ 
on the Southern Cdaat near Senia, to the time of the holder of the ehieftamcy ml^ 
—ft descent of nine lineal generations. Nggidhatamboa was adopted and deified 
by the clan under the name of Roko Tui Vtuia (the Sacred and Noble Onginator). 

1 have, too, the ractmhs of many of the other inland tribes, and I hope with them 
to be able to compile a fragment of Fijian history. In the jrear already mention^ 
(1895), I Mold never go further hack than nine generations, and that only with the 

tribes which had adopted foreign ancesiral gpds. 

The Mkrtirobudho ciremndsion is also cited, afford a 

sharp contrast to thclf neighboiir? m Notkoro and Nmanalu. They seem to be a 
purely aboriginal tribe without inteimJxture of blood from outside. They were 
unabic to trace their chiefs back for more than five generations, yet they bad legenda 
which recorded the arrival of the strangara on the coast, notably that of Ndenpl, 
who became by canonization the supreine god of Fiji. ^ They hn^s preserved r eit 
legends better than their reooTda of the holders of tho chief tainej, 

Up to the time of my leaving Fji in 1910 cirenmoision was still m vogue, but 
it was dene privntelv, atid.,as for as I knew, without any cereniouiee, For some 
years I had under my conmmud a small Ix^y of the Armed Native Constabulary. 
The younger meu overj* now and then would go mysteriously sick, and I used to 
fifirl out that it was owing to cupcumcisioa. We geufirally bad what 1 called a 
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“ Barber-Snigeon " in tli* foiue, one of tho hereditary priest]j- caste, who in olden 
tunes was aUo the yalot and physician of the chiefs, and he performed the opemtinn 
after due consultaticui with the elder men, It was regarded as a matter of course 
and I was not told about i t. T did not like being deprived of the men thus put out 
of notion temporanlj, hut it was one of the manyouatoms te which one had to defw, 
According to tio native chrooioJer, sickness was the canse of circumcision. It 
was a sacrificial act tuado to appease and avert tie wrath of the ancsstra,] gods, 
l^hen a man got uifiim and old, and sicknesB got such a hold on him that he oould 
not shake it off, he wotJd say, 1 have sinned against the i>m-a JIwJE'm, therefore 
mii.t I make a sacrifice (called in Soikom.l/oJbs r^ai Then ho would get one 

of Lift yuoDgier ^Uti\es find tine of his fiojiB to go tlirongh tlie rite of ciFciuaojaiQii am 
an act of atonement. In KoiJmro the foreekins are actually cut as with the 
Jews. The custom varies greatly, lo Noemalu, an affiliated tribe most closely 
connected with IToikom. the foreskin is only «lit.* In MUu J Uieve the foreskins 
am acliiaUy sevomd whilst at Bewa they are only eUt 

As thoy mentioned that in Noikoiu ciicmnciaion was a sacrificial act, I naturally 
asked whether the severed foreskins wore presented as nfferinga to the gods, but 
I could aot find out that it was so. They replied that they wem merely thrown 
auay but I think that this cen scarcely have been the case. Tho foreskins must 
have been carefully disposed of in some way, as I ahould think that such a thing 
.n t^ pe^aessicn of the enemy might be used as a powerful spoil, and be the «iuse 
of the death of the fonuer ownnr by sorcery («d™« ni kav). Howevox, in spite of 
inquiry, I could not find that anything wae done with thorn. 

Ratu Neioimi Wdmu. Boko Tni Ba, some years ago told me that In Kandi the 
fo^kina wem completely severed aud pmsemod to the aaceetml spirits, and further 
added that he himsalf Lad underpjne the operation tboe rimes in nmler to pn^ 
ptiate hiB deity. Upon my reminding him that that was scar^ly probable, as it 
appeared te me that ho could dnly once lose his fomaldn, he espkiued that on the 
latter occasions he had only teen bled in that particular part, and added that the 
oncuent gods continually required tho spiffing of blood. He also told me that those 
who pmcrised complete cmnimdrion hiid a great contempt for those who only 
jwrtially did Tt, and when they fought aaeh people they advanced to the buttle reviling 
em on their undroumcised state, saying that they were rinclcan and stank. So 
when the Bible was translated, tho objurgations hurled by the Isiaelitcs at the 
uacireumciaed Philistiaei. wore u familiar cry to them. 
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In Noikoro th® youtls of a tmOatt^gdi were cironraciBed b the Mbum, the great 
tribal hall, where the adult malea slept. The operation was performed whoneigns oi 
puberty began to be shown, such as the appearance of hair oa the priwate parts, 
etc. It w'as most oonTBnient for cerenionial purposes that a aumbei should he 
done together. A part of the ilfbure was lined ofi by means of spare or logs, for the 
occupation of the novicfiB, and a corresponding partition waa made on the oppuaite 
side for their Hponaora, who were elder relatives, and who, of wuree, had previously 
been initiated. These were called Roh> Tnkulidutm (the noble ciders}, the novices 
rawju, bterally,the new men.” 

Tlie Yaim knelt at the edge of the spar which, lying on the grass, divided 
their compartment from that of their sponsors. They knelt naked, with thei r hands 
clasped at the back of the head. All the elders and women of the tribe were present 
when thfl sponsors, with bamboos, performed the act of drenmciftion. Stripa of 
white fwwi (native bark-cloth), weie ready as bandages, nnd these the sponeors 
tied veiy tightly round the afflicted part. It was done b such a nianner as to 
conae erection and eicrudating pain ; and it had to be borne without wincing 
as the women of the tribe were all present, and the youth who did not bear himself 
with manly fortitmlo on this cscea&ion would for ever be despised by his female 
acquaintanLes. While this painful operation of bandagiiig was eficctcd. the women 
repeatedly chanted thifi couplet m the Noikoro dialect. 

/fo mw (ulu iaihii 
Ka taiwlu IraurfM tnaL 

Or:— 

Titt it up tiglitly 
Ttat it may 6t4i7id erect. 

Then the frienda of the youths btuught them presents. Some brought mats, 
others wiuii (native cloth), (omiuo (the ivory teeth of the cachelot or sperm whale), 
etc., according to their means. They ranged themselv^ up in a part of the Miture 
separate from the Towu, 

The ccremonv of nambg the I’of*u then commenced. Hilhorto they hod 
bomo the names 'received in early cyidhoed, Ou the day of drcunidslon they 
changed th«T names, each choosing one for himself, Tho ceremony was conducted 
in this way. The wiiincn knelt in two ranks, facing each other, so as to leave an 
mtervenmg spaire of two or three feet which, with their hands, they sivopt perfectly 
clear of all grass or nibMsh. Tlie ranks stretched frem the lower end of the house 

to the Mbou. or king post, at the upF' completely 

fihiouded m mats. Ho leant his head against the post; bis back was to the i^e of 
women. Then the ybiwu went ontaidc slowly by the up^t doors, and re-entering at 
the lower door, slowly crawled up between the two lines of women, til! they came to 
the man ahronded b the mats, whom they lightly touched between the shoulders. 

T 2 
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The m&a wo«H thea say, " What ia youi name ? ” The ynuth would give it, 
I'or inetBiice, let neaay " Vunimhombo/’ Thea would come the question, “What 
is yoiir new name ? “ We will lepiy, so as to be able to illuatnite the M>iig given 
helow, Teladint. * Then everybody in the Mbun, including the women, uiHHl the 
moat filthy language poesihla to the aapirant. When they bad finished the abuse 
they chanted:— 

dfbih' yadha, mbUi yadha, 

Sa ndci k> Yvnimhon^, 

Ka m tohi ka TeiadAa. 

Or;— 

Bename him, rename him, 

Too long has be been Funimbombo, 

^ow he U called Xeladha. 

Somo^mea aa the youth, after having crawl«i between the women, told hia name 
to the shrouded figure at the post, this man would say, “ Bafora you touched me, 
your spirit preceded youand tonched me." That was aa oiueathat the youth w»a 
not long for this world. 

When all bad given their new names, the poceeding was clnaed bv all in the 
Mhun making thiw chant: 

Tula m Altfoka ndun^idha, 

Tula ni ifbeiha iVdim adunyttdha tu, 

Tula ni Ara k, e, s/ 

Tida ni Jfhdtti nduitffudhn fu, 

Twia tii Sibaka Naim ndun^nd^i («, 

Tula tti Ara le,e,el 

Na m'« kei aa wiu ngawengam, 

Ndaru mei fania kaadaria dkake, 

Tamamv, latwnn na dkake, dkakt, 

Konal fja, e. 

Ndure liko nuii ttmbala mu, 

Nonai mbah mbaU ko Ha Maiau, 

Nai eifa ft 

Or:^ 

Root of the hlbaka that hollow staiids. 

Boot of the IThaha Ifawa that hollow stands. 

Root of the Ara, In,«, e 1 

Root of the hEl^ha that hollow stauds. 

Root of the hlbaku Xawa that hollow* staudst 
Soot of the Ara, le, e, ^ ( 
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The coco-nut and the old cooo-nut. 

Let you and me climb up to the top, 

Your father, your bou, to the very top, 

Konsi ya, e. 

Stand up in the pfl?3 of the Van, 

Let him be called Ra Matau, 

Nai e ye e. 

(Note.—J lfiwJfca and Mbaka iVrttfa are spedfis of the bauyan tree, and probably 
floral emblemB nf the Noikoro tribe.) 

Among the NoemaJu. though the tribe was most intimately and ch^^ely con¬ 
nected with the Noikara. the cuetoms at rinmmoaion were very different, thoug 
in both cases the novieee aesembied in the tribal Mburc for the operation, 

bj- tbri. .pon».=i, who .«ri A. .qnil« to tbB 
•ttentoB opfi tbMii at letohing tbar tenhog «“■ ^ . 

,=p«.te di™»t of tb. Jfboro, tb. youtbo fcnniog li» .t ^ ^ 

dW,L. dow. »itb thoit bonds oUspri ^bfnd tb» 

.pon«,». p.rfomMd Ibo opornuon. Bo. An loKskm ™s only .pbt, tbo^.t » 
,^d lb.t a ..yoD. »•.» .bnomudly dovolopod in Ast wy part nf « ™nld b. ont 

ufL The sponsors alBO bandaged the ofllictcd part. . ^ 

tn.o»r,hn N.«n.l. A. novLonn nor. A.ir b.nd.g» nod nonninni m tl» 
4/W, lo,".b« dny. On lb. fourib d.y th.y took off tb. b.nd.^ .nd 
„«.dv lor tb. b.A, at wiiob «n:orr«l A, greot ..»n.ony of A. .vont. Tb^W- 
.Aiood strip, of .biob b.d fora.«f tb. b.nd.g» «... »»f«iy o"lb^ 
I".d into . top., .nd bnng «P in tb. .»(.<-.• Tb... it «.»».d ntd A. n«tt 
f„„v tot* pl.c.,.b.n it ™ ossd « . .low tostob with «b.A to 6» tta .oomm 
yillws. V«f, tb. b.rWoA ni.d. from tb. p.p.r n.alb.rry, clM lop. in the 
En.l.mP.oifc..od .od»ehb.d by l’.pt«in Cook, is v.rj .nibnunioble. .nd whM. 

rolled uo makes a.n admirable slow-match. , , , . , 

Tk. yontb. that ptoe..d«i. .te.A.d i. ««, to A. .d^«l b.Aiw 
„c«up.n:i»f by tbar ,H.n. nitb elnh. .nd sp«ir.. rnblm l»t,» ^ b.» 

provii^T gi'on tb.t the nt newly oiteiiin.i.«i, would >>•*» ™> * «"•» d.T 

L .n nppoinled pbn*, ."d IbiAee 4oek«l .11 A, p«,pl. of the 

Tbev emn. .nn»i .nth .poor., short tVnwingwlub., stones. ...<1 dl lon^ n^.d». 
lrrive.1 «l the ..tee’s «ige, Ae Yam divested Aeroidves nf Iter fold. “* 
which beenm. A. ptopertynf their eldem. Tbeytba. went into tb. w.ter nod hrf 
. long, ddidna. bsA, .nd .tensed Aen»elv«i nf A. .eetemnUted UA of An 
pKvioo. fn.r d»y.. BTten A.y b.d Snishwf, tb.y mode . AnnltnneotK m.b for 
teme- Tbi. w..; . .ign.1 for tto p«.ple of tb. neigkbonrlng ^ll.g« to ehM. Aom 
.„a burl Aeil odteto .t tbom. Tbe yootb. who .neossrfuny dodged A^ would 
beeoinee«kibi«tod wuriois, but b. who got bit would oot hove, longcmer. Boweyrr, 
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to effect a diTorBioti, tlifiir epomoirs, wiio had come dovtn armed lor tluit purpose, 
tirew ihetnflelyea bct wecu tlie yaww and the pursLenj, with whom they had a aham 
fight. ThiB lasted until tha iiewlyciiciiiiiciBed got homfl to their vilinge, when time 
was called and the game was oTer, and pursuers and pursued all feasted 
together on food previously prepared hythe novioea’ mothers. Though luiitiy were 
badly binieed and cut, all fed together to show that there was no animosity. 

In Mboumbudho the custom was entirely different. \\hw a number of 
anpiranta were ready for the rite, their friends ma<le a prosontation of native property, 
consisting principaUy of warlike weapons, to the ddoia in the tribal aihtfre. A 
oonsultation was then hold and a day fixed for the ceremony, which waa commenced 
by a sham fight between the Tah, and the ioi». Throughout ialaml Viti Levu 
theae words signify the alternate gentrationa. If a man is a ToJfo his son wtU be 
a Zorn, and should the latter have a child, then it becomes again a Taka, Oirtain 
uiagie virtues appertain to thin relationship. They can render aorvicea to each other 
which would be of no effect if dona for mm of their own diws or [jenerution. Tim 
following example may help to explain this custom, f wae out tracing the road to 
Mba, when a Mboumbudho man of my party got badly atung by the saZoto, orTijian 
nettle, which cair^^es the most intense initotjon. Our guide, a Dbawanisa youth, 
said to the suaeMr, I am a JoZo; if you a„ « j give you leaves which 
mil reUeve your ; but if, lihe mysolf. ypu ore a Tah^, 1 can do no good.” 
These two men prior to the advent of BritLib ndo were at war with each otbor, and 
could have bad no Intercourse, which shows that notwithstanding this, the cnatoni of 
Taio and /jhw was widespread. People on terma of great intimacy with each 
other, if of difierent ganeratioDs, address each other as Taka or Zat», us a term 
erf t^ndearments 

The youths ready for operation, after a sumptuona meu],in which pigii orfuwla 
wore the pitef de Tfiisiatite, dressed themrolves in all the finery they oonld muster, 
ond than proceeded, each with a chosen friend, called thoir roBia, to some lonely 
etpaiun in » distant part of the forest already agreed ufKm. A Fumico*, skillefl in 
native surgery, operated upon oil the youths j each was not performed upon by hia 
attendant friends, us was the ciistom in Koihoro and Koemutu. The procedure 
at the water’s edge (called in Mhoiirabiuiho veifiliitn, or the hathing-toguther) was 
as folloWB: or eurpion, laid hie hand upon the stem of a young 

bamboo, bent it down, and, meutlDning tbe name of the youth about to be operated 
on, prayed to the ancestral epiritii that this youth might grow up strengand brave, 
and beooino a true If off, or shaddock tree, the tribal emhiem of Mbnumbudho, 
The prayer ended, the THmsMi pulled up tho young bamboo by the roots; if it 
Game out eaHily, it was an otnen that the youth would become all tlw-t had been 
prayed for, but if the bamboo waa dragged out with diffioultv, then the career of the 
youth would not be long. Ulth each youth this ceremony waa repeated, and the 
operation was done with a piece of the bamboo split off the upKrooted plant. Ueuflllv 
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tl« fo«,km -a. oaJ7 -P^t. »"* « it ^ «11 lo»S. it »»= tmoin»l dow» to «b.t 
M. oonidood o toisootble Wit- li*' opomtioo l»d to bo bomo witl. foititodo . 
it ™ the ortool of mooiooJ. ood I»d “ bo uod^Bono wtbo.t o nionma, Ao 
». tho ompom bod Sniobtd. Ibo Tooio, or iotimoto Mood, ot oooo onppliod » 
b^doBO of tb. 1 . 00 b boik ol tbe .Bd Bg. »bicb «os loft oo for .boot 
mi ™ oopposod to hot. . oooliog offal. Tbi. ».afollow«l by. otnp of tbo d«by 
.too. ol tb. oi. otiio, tb, ioioo. of «bicb 0 . 00 . thooght to b.™ ""“‘■"J”''”" i 
..ol tbio .pidiootioo, rftor it bod booo loft oo oMoewbot kogor. ™ mpio'^ It *|« 
0 ,™l borofog. of mm. Aflor tbio, tb. joutho oMppod off tb..r -t. 

tritb other pro^ou.. w tho ,.08«.o. » poy™>t for lb. opo^.«i. Oo tfa 
too. tbo yootbe ctoo, drotool io Boo flooiog took ot oiors wlo* 
iah^ or totot- of tbo godo. Tbh orto Jeo loboo o«. pfaod .o . b«rp «ilb tbo tori 
bomboo koiteo. .od boriri in . b..lo .pooWly dog for to. 

tooth.Hdghtrotiote tbi,opot,uodor tb. ptoof dootb. to.Mot «tbonde,titot 
LMboon.bodho,wboooo. U vMtri b,oo.-.Moodo,.fl.r . lo^ .olor^.ooo toj, 

to tbooi, “ le joto »»»■ Mloo boriri rt ..yoUlopp, tb.t you do oto ^o to o» o» ? 

Tbejootb. rocontlyeircooioioriioMbooiotudbo wo cdlri ffolo (to Koioto w. 

Noonrio S otoo). Thoy o.tot not bo oototioori by tboir owoto, .od Ihoo .toodoot 
Wood, or, tbdt r«»«. obid. o«rfy.ll over Cob » tho Wltovirloot ri tbo Moot 
Tan (Idend) The A’«to abo may net addres? their fneads by their pwpet n^es. 

?CtLoJuyridrtoeo.cbolb,rtofy..».Toto.(MyW-.ak totb.y»^^^ 

tb.; wo Wtwtori by . potty of tbol. fdfoo Mbowooo obo b. to ^ 

ood towt ot tboo. rith orrowo mi poll tboo. totb tluotoog-doie. fto. ^ 
K.,lo tboo ploodor tb. gwdooo.od Idfi tbo pge d "“eid-”™.^ 

h.™ boMoo. tbootooto ooly ebroggtog tlrir ebooldoro Md o.^, 

Jlrio bo. pto.ri this «y.” AI.O it b» booooo, . ..yiog olwo w.o rob. . gwd 
without Ikoooo. " Io bo « A-olo tbot b. CO. do th.o tbiog . 

The iCthave to observe the^e nilea 

T. They muet not cat with their Toma. 

3. They most eat lyms down for ten daya. 

3 . They loort ool oot flodi ol soy oort. oor orif. oor gitoo vogotobfa. 
CS^roritoo U okMoiog wof porif jiog. w.d oo low. ow. ..poot to bo itopootri 

Tb. Aoio ood tho rww. pw, ooly ooo oigbt of ygd Ol 

.—to. prowdri ood to. bwoUgo, w. oootortoBy tbtogri. Alto. . forto^t 
tho Solo go .boot llrir todiowy.yo«tioo .ttoodriby .fair Too., who... noctoriy 
toqidioo, oburgo tbo btodogoo, oot lotowwily Ol ifa Uhm, bol if ttoy o^otkog 
„.T low. homo, io WHO. tododri .pot Cbp.00 for tbi. P^“. goto 

OD dll the pwt i. btolri. Tfa fat bbodog. ol df .. .ppbed by the fCofa kwsolf 
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7*^. ”* “• *• <* •ft""' “—'">7 

^ .p.., «.,.«l, p„t „ t, rt, .idH j ..d mkM »y.oD^ 

“■ A”“ ‘**” "“"i'* “y ‘»"K» •• 

01, yo. o„.t!.» p« «. )»,„ .id^h 1. tt, „„t clam.y miuj, md it 

eattses you to behave awkwMdly," ^ ^ 

Af **^*^?^® lemoval of the bat bandage, the nevrly oirennicised awke the 

ondmlt. a thaalapmog ofieriagof cooked food to the cldere in the triba! 


*w " 7 '^ 
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THE LANGUAGES OF NORTHERN PAPUA. 

■ 

By Sidney H. Ray, M.A., F.BAJ. 

1, Iotroduction- 

The fcHDct German Protectorate of Eaifict Wilhelm^kod esteoded along 
northern *=hore of the eastern haU of New Guinea, from Capo WeM Hunt and tho 
oxouth of the Mamba River on the east, to Humboldt Bay on the west, and inland 
to the central range. Included in this region were aeveral lalanda or »ala^ gteape, 
the principal being Cretin Islands off Cape Cretin to the north nf Himn Gulf, R^k 
Wand, Long Wand, and DampJec Island, with several smaller islands m Astrolabe 
Bay. Hansa T^dean Island off the mouth of the Ranii River, the Schouten and 

Muichu Islands, and the Ali Group. , tx. .. n 

The first collection of any words in this region were made by the Dutch 

navigators Le Maire and Schouten in 1615. Some accounts of their voya^s cont^ 
vncabolaiies (sivcalled} of New Guinea. Moise Island and Moa Islaiid. In 1907 
1 suKBested,* and Eriederid has since conclosively proved.' that the first of th^a 
did ^eome from New Guinea but from New Ireland (Neu*Mecklenb^g), whdst 
the second probably shows the language of the Tabar [slanda, and Moa is s 

Thr^^ken vouabiilary of New Guinea was quoted by Rdand,' and^vid^ 
the numerals foi’Hervafl' and the New Guinea vocabulary of Pallas’. Wth the 
Nufor of Forresf. they represented Adclung’s knowledge of New G«.n^ lances 
when the Mithridates appeared in 1806,' and nothing new was av^lahle for Balbi 
in 1826 or Latham^ in 1847, as all the voyagers passed the mainland. It u as not 
until the Russian traveller Mikiueho-Maelay tedded for some time a^ng the natives 
on the KJiore of Astrolabe Bay that any mainland language of tlue part of ew 
Guinea became known, An officer of the war vessel on which Miklueho-Maday 
leturned home gave Dr. A. B. Meyer a list of words in one of the dialects which was 

le Mai^. SSw ^ t’Amsterdam. 1622. Ch. du Brc««. det 

XT ‘.r,niu'ja4i.di JTIi:r [TflTftJ PftHiSp 

Afjwjrt* of tte Camlrii((s* ATttkfOfetoffteaJ Kxpdilioitt, Vol. Til. p. 2B4. mite 2. 

1 Bdtnivr znr uwl Sjjfuefeateiwfi. p. 2 IT, 

I Wi DittfHoiumtm JfMtvJJttiMaram. Pare Tcrtia. Trajecti id Rb^mire, 

'I?Latl 

♦ P. fi. piliw. Liejxarajrt Wie# orbi* comforohm, PetfopelJ, I78a-atl, 

I rorr«at, Th.. A Votfogr io Nme Gdirntf London. 1776. 

» J. a Addnug. «J*r Spr«featendc. Dorlm. IWW, 

bfl A. Dfilbii AiJaj tihTto^phiqut^ DaJiflp * 

u K Oa Geiuiml Affinities d the Ownme Blm^r Append.* to - 
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piibUsled iR article or the lansuages of the Philippine« m 1873.‘ In the same 
Maclay himiielf prepared a considembJe vocabulary of dialeot!> spoken in 
vdJagea areund Astrolabe Buy. He had acydred a fair knowledge of the 
but he delayed putting it to paper, and having to leave suddenly, the words «oapi 

be memory His nirtes, with a short granmaticH analysia by Gmbe, were published 
by (jabeiente and Meyer.* 

lo 1890 ScteUMg puUisbel . ,hort gnwmiM ol li. Iwijo,g, „t f™cki.f«n, 
ith sa sppendii cntauuog . (,„ mri, ij «h„ dialecte." ail« i» 1891 mve . 
™»bd.r7 tam v.riou. dulriol. .to.* ,|„ 

ainenn iigMl« Biyer, mli sliort nohn on gMumMii.' Gnilw ia 1890 publidioil 
to li, o, K.^ 

of FimeMota,. I„ . ,„„ttihutto to tho toowWso of tbi »gi„„ h, 1902 

aorTk"!"^ “ ’ imDortoot .tody of to 

-..■ ' ffy^’ “< Scbmidt, bo. oootootd 

inntb y.bmb. bo^stic infomitioo, md tov.,.! ,todto of b.vo 

.ppe.tod ro to dfUKilonsm of tb. fioiobiory to Wontol Stiidto io Borlm 

Mo,l of Ibtte .to „„,ed m to il,bIiog,4pbio.l Appeodl* to to, popex. 
Foto™ , „„ to Etoology tod Philology 0, o.„o,„ 

«Z“ D r*’“ Tf -“'“““S' ™”» "X'” 

rzzT f^r p T pobii.b«i 

n graiiunar of the Papuan langimgo at Potedandiafen.** 


\--IaHJS 81 fit? ATIOX, 

- P^l Northern Papna may be distinguished as " Melanesian " and 

with t1if> V I ■ “uphca a general tebtionship in graturnat and vocabubrv 

«.th the Mebnreian languages of British Papua and the Melanesian Ulnnib; the second 
mdHmt® a complete difference in grammar and vocabuJary from the Mebn«ian 

anS O-WP ^«ta-een thi^e tanguagr. to which the term ia 

PP . \V hen It IB ^d that the AJi language of Northeni Papua k MeJanesian. the 
crence is that it ahov,^ a close agreement with, e.ff., the Motu of British Papua 


*" Cf. Biblkigraphy, Jfo. 2fl. 

■ Of. Bibliot^phy. Xo. 27. 
i Cf. mbHography, Jfo. 37, 

' Cf. BUHlagrapliy, Nm, Bl, m. 

• Cf Bihliofinphy, Ka. Ifli, 

* Cf Aibliogr^pliy, Noa. 3 B, 3 &. 40 


^ Cf. BibUogrephj, Xo, 4i. 

* Cf. Bfbliogmphy. No. fil. 

* Cf. BiLliogtsphy, No. 1® 

“ Cf. Bihlifjgmphy. Nii, la. 
“ Cf, No. 48. 
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Qf Raga oi tbe Now Hebridiai. but the deoigiuition uf tbo Bongu as a Papuan Uaguago 
does not imply that it has a rdationsbip to other languages calledPapttan. such as, e.j., 
the Kiwai. Binandele or Mailu at British Papua ortho Naaioi of the Solomon Tstaiub. 

It is not possible within the limit of this short paper to do more than indi^ o 
the main characteristics of these two divisions of speech in Nc(rtbem Papua. Only 
a few of the languages are adequately known and the charactci: of a great many 
has to be inferred from very brief apccimens of grammar and voeabul^. 

The beat known Melanesian languages are those of TarnhYabim, i ii, 

Ali and Tutnleo. The best known Papuan are the Kai, Bongu, Bogajim, Monum 


and Valnjan.^ « 

A few contrasts in structure may be shown. These, with the pronouns, nume 

and vocabulary, wiU serve to Uliistiate the difierence of the two groups. 


3. Liar of Languaoks. 

Here follows a list of the languages of Northem Papua. No language is 
entered unless an actual specimen has been recorded. The arrangement is 
geographical, beginning from the east. 

jHeJanesian Lattguagti. 

Lungemak Inlet and the Bugaim River. 

Bnkaua.-Coast from Bugaim River to Cape Arcona in Huon Cidf 
Yabim.—About PinseldiDfen from Busaim on the north, to the south of Langemah 

Inlet. 

3 uam.—A village in the Tabim district. 

Kelaka Gkocp. 

Eelana.—Coast about 4'2 miles north of Finschhafen. 

, Rook Island. 

Eaimanga.—^Mountain district of Rook Island. 

Ttiom.— Island in the BiSai Group, south of Rook Island. 

Mantok.-Island in the Siist Group. 

Sigap.— leland in the Siari Group. 

Btuunj Group. 

Bihbili.—Island in Astrolabe Bay. 

Mitebog.— Island tn Astrolabe Bay. 

Bob.—^Island near Bill bill. 

Steak, Bagili, Yrempi (Rrempin), aud Matagar {Matugw).— Coast between 
Cape Ccoiailles and AJeitiahafen. 

Karkar.—Sonthem half of Bampiet Wand. 

» For the tocaIiU« wbeiv thae languapis sw .piikMi bw the Lwl oI Langeaga. 
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SiDivET H. Rat,—7A« Langwtpies of Nortiem Pajma. 

Bilibili Gboltp-— eaniijt u ^ , 

Sim. Ragetta (arBg«t),-Iftlfltid8in Priedricli WilhdnwTuifa,, Worth of Aatrolabe 
Buy. 

Sarang.—ViPage north of Oape CrtjiailJefl in Adalberthafen. 

Mao^ni.—ViUage in Hatifeldthafen. 

Hjmwb.—V illages of Beliao, Utugoms, Uiasoa,' Zochari, Badtia, Danmni, and 
TuguJaba on Hansa Vulcan lahuid in Pot«damhafeu. 

SoHOITTES" QiMilrp^ 

Wokeo (Wi^eo).—Western istand of Sehonten Group. 

Keule.—Central ialand of Sehonten Group. 

KaresaiL—A small island in the Sehonten Gionp. 

Hohmer. ? Locality. (Fnederici gives one word—mm, house.) 

Ai,t Gfioup. This falls into two Biib~grcnip!i 
(o) All snb-group: 

All.—Island in Berlinhafcn. 

Sdeo (Salin) and Angel.—MuidB in Berlinhafen, eaat of AK. 

Lalep and Yamtr (Jamir).—ilfaiiiland opposite Berlinbafen. 

YakamuL—Mainland east of Lalep. 

Paup.—Coast wwt of YatamuL 

Dlau and Sneng (Sanvein. .Suein).—MainUnd east of Yakamiil. 

VTokau,' Coast south of Berlinhafeo, 

{b) Tumleo stib-group: 

Tnnileo (Tamara).^—^Ldand in Bexlinhafen, west of Alt. 

Ser.—Maiidand west of Tumleo. 

Sissano.—Mainlond west of Tunileo. 

Yotafa Gboup. 

Totaia.—^Humboldt Bay, 

Ingroa.—Humboldt Bay. 

Yenbi, Imbi,-d>uter Humboldt Bay. 

Entean.—Humboldt Bay, 

Tobadi.—^Humboldt Bav. 


„ _ Pa/wan Languoijes. 

Kai Grow.* 

Kaj or Katcdong.-^Bufih language.) Between Rivers Bubui and Bussini, in 
bniterlEind of Pinechhafeii. 

(Simbang in villages of Adegnamassa, SaJeng and Jabim, inland from 
KiiHchlmien.) 

»« I * ** Bftmdiiry. Mutt ol Hoita OuU u Papuan, 

Mill (slatod to the One word ft giTCa of (he Morobe laagtmge at .AdoUbaf^. 
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Kat Group— 

poom.—(Bila* Soging, Busaim).— 


Villages Qortb of FiiiachhafeB, about StutionB 


Cape. 

Kamokft.— Village oeai Cape King TViUiam. 
pong._Viil^e near Cape King William. 

Keserana-—Village 6 km. from Pong. 

* Agp—Village "by FeatimkHut, no nth of Cape King W^ilUam. 
Kelnna Kei. — ^Binterlanfl of Kelana. 

Waso. — ^Iniliga village, inland by Kabenau River. 


Bonou or Abtboi^ibe Group, _ , , 

Gorendu.-ViUage west of Cotmtantinhafen (removed m 189G to Bongu). 
Gumbn.—Village east of Con^tantinhafen (reinoved to Bongu), 

Boieu.— VttlagemCotwtantmliiifen. ^ t. 

Inlind rillagen rf Tniial on Hiigjenon »iver and BminT on Jotjn R,»ei. 
Bnrnmnnn (Mankamj -Loft bank of Kabonnu Bivor on .Idgo of oonB 

(D,hongn).-So«lk nf OoHnao, ,c.nliH»4d of M^nkam, eart of KiAenno 

River, 

Wuong (Wuong).— Inland from Bongu. 

Kaliko and Jirojam.—KabeiiaQ River, , , 1 

Damim-On watershed between Kabenao and Kiortal. on west bank of 
Kabenau River. 

KoUkii.—Probably the same aa Kaliko. 

Mai. (r..ml»nga).-VlJJiiga aonth-weat of Kolikn, nortb-w«rt of Biminuna. at 
foot of Mount Constantine. 

Ijftngtub,—Village on the Maelay coast. 

Sangu».n..-Inl<md moontnin villas^ '“7"“^ KaboMU B,v„. 
Mnreganu-Coad «at of Bongo and Cap. Noyaailaky, on ngW l.a"i "« K-l" 

Buinba.—ViHage west of Cape Bigny, near month of Kabarang Bivar- 
Enebm.— Mountain village north-east of Sungumana. . , , 

Kadda,-Vil]age on east side of Kabetmu River, at extremity of the coast 

W.nfe“ vmag. on left bank of MinSlngj. Biver. and op the Hinjmij. Rivet 
to Mount Pmisterre. 

Panim.— Village 10 km, inland, south-west of Friednch Wilhelmahafon. 

Mis.— Village T km. inland, west of Friedrich Wilhelmshafen. 

Kemba.—Village 16 km. west of Friedrich Wilhelmflhafen. 

Nupanob.— Village in Tlaascmann Moimtabs, 10 km. north-west of Fnedrioh 

WillieliEUsiiaieiL 
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Bokgu or Abtrolabb Gboup— con/iAuetf, 

B8iVatpa.-*-Vil]age north of Haaseman Hoontains. 

Misdao.—VlUage 15 km. north of friediich Wnhelnwhafen. 

Roinpin {Erompin, Yfenipi).-TiJlago 18 km. north of Friedrich ^Tlhelmaliafen 
and coast between Cape Juno and AleiulMifen. 

Bimu.-VilJage 20 km. north of Friedrich WiJhdmshafen, by Cape CroisOies 
(near Sarang). 

Matagar (Matogas, Matuka),-Coast between Cape Jttno and Cape CiobiUea, 
north of Rempiii, 


Hatzteldthafen Groct.^ 


Also viilagea of Dugnmor, Bzelau, 


Tombenam.—Village m Hatrfddtbafen. 

Kmten, Ubudoib, Taimbin, etc, 

Da^L—£uat end of peninsula formed by Bo^hafea. 
Mon«mbo.-ViIiage and district east of Ranu River at Potsdamhafen 
AJe^pimi.—Villnge south of Monumbo. 


Eopor. Village at mouth of Kaiscrin Augusta River, 
fifftngut.—Village at mouth of Kaiserin Augusta River. 

mouth of Kaiserin Aug u s ta River. 
Wataim—Fillage at mouth of Kaiserin Augusta River. 
Zenap fTsenapl.^ViUage on Kaiaerin Augusta River. 
Mnogi..—Village on Kaiscrin Augusta River, west of Zenap. 
Malu.—Village on Kaiserin Augusta Rlveir. 

Jamboni,—Village on Kaiserin Augusta Rri'cr. 

Murik—Coast west of Augusta River. 

—Cape Dallmann district. 

• . . Dalbnanabafen district. 


Mnschu.-MuscLu P’Umlle) Island.,, north of Dallmannhafeo. 


Kivxr Gbol'p, 

Sawum.—Coast west of iluflchq Island. 

Dakur (Dngut). Dngor and Vatai, coast west of Musebu. 

Belnm.~Ou west spar of Alexander Mountolna, 

Kavu {Kawu).—On coast between Muschu Island and Sueng, 
Mutepau.—Inland. 

Knmomim.—Inland 

Put.—On coad; west of Kavu. 

Smain.—On coast west of Put, 

Taujan GhquPs 

Valman (Walmann. Leming).-Maiulaml east of Berlinimfen. 

» The lasgvaga be« gnraprf mgrther probably bO into Kvetal eobdivisknr. 
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Valman 

"V’jixiflgioL—In Valniflii district. 

jyiui._lu Vaimaii dirtfict- 

Vokftu (Wokau}.—In Valman dirtrict. 

Tfiiiuipali.—inlaad irca Valman. district, 

Anal,—Inland irom Valman district. 

Kopoatn.—Inland from Eitape, waat of BerlmbafEm. 

Arop.—On Taton River, north-west of BerUnliafen. 

Malol.—North-west of Bcrlinhafen, on coast. 

Varopu (Warupu).—Two small islands in lagoon north-west of Berlinhafem 
Nori.—West of Varopu between Ser and Leitere. 

Leitere,—Pile village half-way between Cape Baudissm and Angnffhafen. 
Waoimo.—^In AngriSshafen district. 

Waromo.—In Angrilshafen district, west of Wanimo. 

YbJjo. _In Angri'Bsliafen district, west of Waromo. 

Wotung —In Angri&hafen district, west of Yako. 

Seko.—Village west of Tami River, east side of Humboldt Bay. 

4. Note on OarHoORAPav. 

In native words ea here written the voweb are pronounced as in Gennac, .md 
the consonants, with a few exceptions, as in English, but ^ ^ m or^ 

is palatal, r is a palatal r = and d’ or dy a palatal s, lu. beau substitut^ f^ 
the German j, and j in this Ibt baa the English sound (German dich], ? or 7 is the 
Dutch g ill “tfijV' X ^he German eft in ach J ’* 

5 * Nirrai ox Grammar. 

1 Nooss.—Ilie MetaMi«t, Isigmig'* >>»”» “* 

i, . dil^snc. m tJ» fo™ of th, poa»Hi., p««on»- 

Jth n.n.« of portB of Uio l»<ly. ..lotdoo., etc., wMtrt other i»o..o toko o eopMlo 
..J Ttwmniin. Some examples of suffixed pronouns are . 


^ng., lit Bert- 

Sml P^es. ... 
3rd Pcrti 


TimL 

Ymlrim- 

Mibill. 

EatVat. 

All. 

TujuId&s 

-?l ■■sj 

"HI *rf ■■■' 

— frt ■ ■ . i *■ 


. 

t 

m 

k 

M 

, 

. -ita 

j ftwe/) 

— FI ’■TT 

“11 *44 

It %t-* 

fl 


irOeHSVaal V^T wuxvin. 

'Tami. 

YftbiEPp 

EAvkAT. 

Ali 

Ttiialea, 

Siikg.p let Pert ... r-* 

2iidPcrt. 

3(tl Pon. *** »*■ 

tail 

».+ 

Jbn 

tEDj ai-no 
ftiffli aiiin'iiiirt 
itt, mi 

hai-fut 

i.. 

tttw 
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In the PspnsD languages nouns are often declined by suffixes, tboiigb nomiiintiTe, 
accusative and genitive are usually indicated by their |K»itian in a 

Kai: rnttna, father; iMuninative, «WBio-rf«; locative, maffiU'iie; Tocative, 
mrnno'ntai. 

Bokgu : Nominative, ylioft, stone; genitive, yifart andam (stone of-it); dative^ 
yTtoH-jo; uMtrumental, yifini-en; locative, ; vocative, ^ ^£i|]4, 

BoKAnu: kinide-fa, for children; palam-na, with arrow ; maMyuo'j^a, on the 
fire. 

2. PnoH'ouKS,—These ace Dumcrona in hotb Melanesian and Papuan I ai>g wft g<>i« , 
Some of the fonner maintain the distinction between the inclnsive and exclusive 
forms of the plural and dual pronouns, hut in others it docs cot appear (c/. Ali, 
Tumlco). In a few Papuan langungfa, on tie other hand, the distinction appears 
to be made (cf, Eai). Some laugnages in both groups have dnaJ, trial or qnadr&l 
fonns, and two Papuan languages^—Montunbo and Valman'—iiidicate gender in the 
3rd person. 

The pronominal forms appear as foil on's ; 


MlSIAKESfAX PaONOtTN’S, 


— 

Ij( Ftrton. 

2nd PiTiQMU 

3 rcf Pfiracrat. 

Tuni 

{ne)^iu 


yai 


(niiUgrt, 


aiii 






Dho/ indudF 

(niA^gauilu 

dUo 


(iiiJa)gdilu, wJma 




Triat (zii^jgtUto, 

(aid^gi-Dito 

9ito 


|aiA)galtQ> 



T^otilLED .* 4 .+ 

u ... 

atmi 



Plw^ aia F„ 

ama . 

i f«es 


Dual 



SelanA 

Sing, yan *.* 



Book 

Sing, yiu 

3^ *■•* *■■ *** 


KaiciEuiga 

^in^. fSDfl 

fitl-t yHill ^.. ^4.1 

_ 

Tiaom 

yiu ,,, 

yumil, yum 

oDdiit nug 


Plur. id^ indug^ 

yTUIl ■■■ ..ri. 

— 


wiiM. 




fhitfl itHrn, indwf. 

yomm 



yunip 




TrwJ ltc4t incJiMi. . . 

ynintcii 

titof 

Jtluit'Ok .f.p F 

Sing, ymu 

ynin ... 



ism! itnni* indn^. 



BUiIhIi »■■ eiij 


D HR- #-kl «- 

i 

1 

P/wr^ Itul, tficriijr, 

rm* V eie 

i 


1 ■, 



Earkv 

^ . 

PfllgP 

inge 


P/«f. rhBffiF 

0X4 I i-p f 4 . 

in 


iilt 




BmbI Bunggoi uiiTOt indftr. 

— 

_ _ 


nnn^od uraru^ 




Trial iittngadi ntol, inctu*. 

_ 

_ 


imugod Kcdiis^ 
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MebnBsian Pronoimfl— 





IaI PerKnii , 

2fid Perion. 

3rd Perwfi4 

6kr-RBgptt& (Giaget) 


Aft 


O 

mwm 

a la 

i 




PJwr* 

id. iftclvd. 

... 



... 

idi 





nmt &clu*. 









(i>ttit/ Idfluvixt^ 

... 

{ftAftUBflU) ... 

... 

(iftilaAtt) 




1 

(amatiiilji, tj^dvs*] 









(Trial iUl, iHcIiw.)... 

Ill 


•laa 

ail 

{iWl) 





(uLl^ eaic^iu;) 






B&rang 


1 i-i 


nu ... 

... 

o ,.. 


... 

i 




Fl«r. 

iiftm, 

... 

aA 

-aa 

... 

idi 




I>ual 

torn 





— .■ 

ManArn 

m*ik 

mmh 

Sing- 

A&li 

-i'-.o 

ftiOk kalko 

p . i 

Dfti 

Hum T. 


I4-I 

Sing. 

Asdu .., 



444 

a aa 

— 

Kueeiiu 


#*¥ 

Sifsg^ 

kiftu. 

... 

ytk 

..+ 

a ■ ■ 


All ... 

i im 


Swtig. 

AO ««« ..* 

... 

yi ... 

+ 44 

aa 1 

eA 




P!tta, 

yit . 

... 

am 

-II 

a-- 

ze 




Dual 

trit, tit 

li 1 

treAi teA 

... 

trftn» tftA 

YakuDDl 



SiTig. 

CO ■HP'* ail 

Hi 

yi 1+4 

1 ■ ■ 

a.. 

jftA 




Plur. 

ylik ... 


am 

II i 

ifti 

li 




Dmi 

ati 

■ ■ p 


- - 


.— 

THaij 11» 



Sing, 

geoa .^. 


T® P ■■4 

aaa 

p a» 

wni 




Fiw, 

yit h.i A.. 

... 

am 

Pi-W 

. .. 

IT] 

Tiimlco 

'1 ■ a- 


Sing, 

ftUftO i-aa *4* 

h.. 

jiTi 

a.. 

... 

yeiyfta 




Phir. 

++*, *+* 

1. -1 

1 UDBID 

.laa 

^‘mk. 

rere 

YotaJm 

«1 ■ 

rf-.a 

■ Smg. 

UAt 

14 + 

ter +44 

1 p p 

a aa 

iltj- 




Ph£f. 

aibaii 

PH 

iimi 

aaa 

a 1 a 

dftciki 





PAPtiAif Pronouns. 




KaJ 

+¥■ 

aaa 

' Sing, 

iiq(iii) 


Bofp) 

TP PI 

srapi 





Plnr^ 

nnngQt inclvs. 

i.+ 

Donpe 

III 

=aaa 

ynnga 





osmgct ez^iUi 









2>uaJ 

doJijL indns...- 

..1 

Aolie 

aas 

ail 

ynhn 





pohe, e»2iu. 






Fod^ ... 

... 

ra-fa 

Sing. 

lift 4.44, r|,i4[ 

-i-p+i 

Bfti *.. 

■ PT 


yaAft 

Keaerv^A 

... 

mm^. 

Sing, 

lift 

*o«! 

go -■ 

■ ■1 


ymaa 

KaLuia Kei 

•... 

mm,w 

Sing. 

iiai 

+.. 

Aft 4.. 

P iv 

aa-i 

— 

Gorendu 

ii i ■ 

•a. ri 

] Sing. 

fldji ,,, 

++I 

al +.4 

aaa 

aaa 

nadi 

Bangn 

•a 1 ■ 

ai>a 

'. StTig. 

ad 1 ■ ... ■.11. 

II p 

nl +44 

aaa 

aa ■ 

amiu 




Finr, 

jl^p iWtUL 


mdl 

aaa 

.11 

nftd^l 





exduM. 









Ihtat 

jftti indus. ... 

..-. 

nil ... 

... 

a.. 

nn\ 





g«J^ AK^Wi 






Bognjim 

-pt 

III 

Sing, 

dJOf a aa« 

4 44 

oi .i+ 

aaa 

aaa 

are, a 




Fhit. 

i«ft 4.. 

■,,T| 

twagPr aIA^ 

aaa 

uMigo^ naagi 




Xhuit 

ft^O v«a a-iB 

4*0 

agio* Dftmlao 






Trial 

lia . 

4 + + 


III 

-^aa 

— 

J^AmkAiD 


a . . 

Bing. 

f^ya .aa ... 

... 


— 


— 

EummiiDA 

... 


Sing. 


... 

m ,.p 

... 

... 

BilD 




Phr- 

gftp ezeJtuu ,,, 

-■I 


— 


— 

Katiko 

..A 

vaa 

Sing* 

dya 

1... 

ny 4,. 

44. 

a. p 

— 

Ejoliku 


a***. 

Sing, 

d"a „. 

... 

ni ... 

..* 

aai 

nto 




Ptnr- 

pa, fiEcIifi. 

f.. 


- - 


— 

BfnJe 

aaa 

a.. 

Sing. 


1.. 

nl 

.44 

aa 1 

art> 




Plnr^ 

ga. exdw. 

... 


— 



Langtub 

aa. 


Sing,^ 

i aia ..a 

.. . 

ne. ni 

444 

aa 1 

— 


vot. xmc. 


r 















m 
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Papuan Prononiija— 





If# Per«nik 

Sfwf FertmU 

Srd Permi 4 

Sun^meina 



3ii>9, 

d’* ,.. 



1 td * 4 . 


. . 4 

andu 



P/i*r, 

nMgik mfiliciL 


itida 

... 

*14 

“ 





eOt 







yAF*giim 

w-m 



Jo .*k 



Di ..k 

*44 

4-4 

taAgamoo 



PUr. 

Eue^ tioc/iuL 

*-14 

wmw 




— 

Panim 

.44 

ii-k. 


M 

... 

44 1 

inA, hiiWT no 

44 1 

babod 




Hw. 

ige 


411 


■ ■a 

44 . 

be»g 6 ()J 

Mia 

• I. 

k.. 

Smff. 

da 

i- 4 't 


im ..4 

ai-ii 

44 . 

nog 




F^r. 

igB 


4 -- 


4%4 

4 .. 

— 

Nupanob 



Sing* 

dk, ta, iia 


1 .. 

na, a 

444 

44 . 

- — 




Fiiir. 

ignm 


... 





Kiutiba 



8^. 

da 


... 


— 


—- 

Kfrinpiii 


+-■ 

8ing^ 

da 


414 


— 


— 

Bueld ... 

T" ■ 

... 

Sing. 

ya ... 

m'm. 

411 


— 


— 

Tambenani 


mm. 

SiTtgm 

iaoTi ornaka 

mm. 

III 

^ingjDE 

... 

44 . 

— 

Maaumbo 

k 


Bmg. 

£ 4 c 

mmt 

41 4 


444 

414 

niA ma&Cyt 










Qiik MiU* Ik Ihittg 




Phr, 

lia 

m** 

44 , 

iim 

4 P 1 

... 

mlA ffiaa 0 , p mbok/em, j 















Dual 

ip .P. 

m** 

..4 

up 4 k 4 


... 

mlk fnaetj Tak/«ii*p 









bAk dlikf r manaman 



WaUu) 


... 


jwk ... 

... 

411 

U 41 * 


... 

min 





— 

*t-m 

- 41 1 


- - 


1 mm 

Aflgoata Bitct 

4 1 + 

Svig* 

mm 

*** 

V. t 

men 

4 11 


1 ” 

TtiHlV U. ■ 

ail 

... 

Sing.. 

ayuk... 

... 

4 ». 

nak 

P ■ ■ 

. 4 . 

nosn 




P#«r. 

ipak ri- 

... 

■ k 4 

ipi^ 

4 .. 

44 k 

kcit'caak 

VflllDIUI 

■ TT 

... 

Sing. 

kniD ... 

... 

... 

tl . 4 * 

k 4.4 

4 1 ■ 

rtmtm maac., m /eta. 




Fhtr, 

kibiQ».. 

i-i-ii 

41 i 


4*4 

1 

ri 


3* Vebb^.—T h& Tcub in the Udancisian langnagea is conjngated (as elaewhere) 
by meanfl of particles whichi as in British Papua^ often have the appearance of 
abbreviated pronDuns. 


— 

TamL 

Yabhm 

Baibai 

Kackiir4 

AU. 1 

TaatM. 

Bh]§.i lit 441 

a 

ya. ga, la . 

i4a, flAf niw a0» m... 

fj|ip. HI 444 

?w 

m 

ami Pm, 

gn* gD..4 



Q, m 4 *. 


ka 

Sind Pen. p.. 

— 


ii y 

i 1-1 

na 

ka 

Plant lat Pen.^ 

At 

1 f 

444 

ma ^m. 

T 


inchUp 


Va,a,ia ... i 


da 

>ta 

ta 

lit 

ga ... 

J L 

tj!|^ if d 4.1 

} 


esrJafi 







2nd Pen. ... 

ga 4.4 

j flp a, Ai 

d, A* 44- 

a 

a 

ia 

3rd Fsiai ... 

ji 

K (al), aa (fft)p ^ 111 

dd^di,d(.d^.dg ... 

ti 

m 

ra 


Tlie Papoan verb is complicated. The subject and object of traraitive verba 
OTJ incorporated m the verbal farm. Tense is indicated by change of pfeliT or 
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suffiT. In MoDunjbo verbs eliauge lor gender. Some esamplea of Papuan foraia 
are ;— 


'K x i : 

fwAtf, I make. bfipa, I made. 

6(j, ikon makwt. bame^ thou mfltleat, 
bao, he nuikea. bage^ he made. 

BoKoir t 

ni ad'i iniegenj thou giveats me. 
aftdltt ad"i he gi^es him. 

nTdi ckTi Ibeb, you give me. 
ad'i ni Cm™* T give thee. 


wd&, thou give^t me. 
galepe, I give thee. 
galeo, he gives thee, 
he pves him. 


he gives me. 
1 give him« 
laWt thou givest 
him. 


wadi ad'l CM, they give me. 
ad'i atidit umemt I give him. 
ad*i t^ndu viBweri, 1 gave him. 
ni otfi thou wilt give me. 


Monumeo: 

ek ts^k atha^ I etiike thee. 

m'A anbai, I fltrike him (manj. 
ejfc uk afihak, I etrike her (woman), 
fit ■mtt I strike it (child). 

ek ik aiihap, I strike it {thiag). 


dt ai\ba^ I etrike. 

Uek tiuiiba^ thou Btrikeet. 
fiiTV he strikes. 

uk unba^ she stdkea. 
mtk inimba., it (child) strikes. 
ik ifiba, it (thiug) strikeB. 


4. Numerals.—T he Meknesian Dumerals are very like those m Britiah New 
Guinea. The wofda lot “ five " and '* ten ” are formed Itojh the word Hma, hand ” 
or “ five ” The word for “ twenty ” ia often formed by means of the word for " man." 

Eiome of the Papuan latiguagea appear to have a limited numeration; others 
seem to hsvfi imitftted Meleuesiftn expressions* 


MELAfTfiSlAN NUMEfiALa, 


Twtni 

BukaiiA ■ 

Yabim 

R niiTn 

EelAus 

Book Ib. 
Taom 


1. te 

6. liiii-mA-t« 

h doA 
6. lemaii- 
(UA-untA 

I. teA 
ft, icmeD-teit- 
Aftna-tA 

L m 
ft, bmen- 

uiQ.ta 

1* 

ft, LemeA-me' 
eaemogoe 
I. emofnii 
E Um-b-ea 

1 . ^ 

ft, lim-be-eB 


2. la 

7« iim-ma-lu 

2s III 
7^ ICICDB' 
fuLnu-Itt 

2. lu 

7i knicA-ten- 
AAna-hi 
2- iuBgip Ilia 

7* leaneA’ 
arui4u 

3, loa 

7- lefiEoA-nK' 

lOA 

2. m 

7* liitt-be-nl 

2. ra 
7, 


3. tol 

B. lun-toi^ttd 

S. tu 

ft, kmA- 
Aaau-tn 

8, lemed-taD’ 
ABJiu-tilk 

3. dliA 

g, Iqv^bA- 
ariM- tiKa 

2* mla 

8. lemeA-ms- 
tola 

ft. tol 

S, lim'be-ni- 

3. t«l 

ft, Um-be-tal 


4. 

9, UM-ma" 

4. Hie 

2. LuEdA- 
A&au-iUe 

4. aJie 

9. lemed-toA^ 

Qimti-ali 

4. Ill 
ft., Ifidieft 
ftnu-SLl 

4. pana 

9, 

pAJlA 

4* 

0. lim-be-nl- 

pM (!) 

4. paA 

0. luD-be^pAA 


ft, km 

10. Lim-anttt' 

la 

ft, km-dAft 
10. A&hu 

ik 1eiiiaTi''taa 

lOi kmaodu 

ft. l^ltaeit-teA 

10. lem«-Ti] 

S. ]eii»ii' 

10^ lotniiA-ta^ 
hi4i 
ftp Inn 
10. Banal 

5. llm 
10. BoAiilp 
plpftvnl 


I 


mon-ie 

SIX luiaamU' 
llAHiAD 

20. AikT-Bam u 


20# noslmii 

20. AelO' 
mali-EinA 

20. taiAo^ta 

20 . 


2 2 














m 
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Malaneajan Niimerala— ^^niinued. 


Bilibiii .. 

L knkim 

2. ocru 


0. kokim- 
kctt 

7. knktm-oni 

JUiteboif .p, 

L ciUm 

2. — 


e. — 

7. — 

Kurkiki ... 

: 1. kuH^k 

2. ttiram 


Gy buii- 

7, bimin^ 


e^kua- 

flekim- 


li^taek 

luam ^ 

SLar* 

R&getta 

L taUnqD 

3. 0911 

(GrEgEt> 

L dktmAa 

2 p AHI 


6. tOiiiD- 

7- 


daimon 

aaagn 

Sonmg 

L AckitiJdiia 

2 . Tura 


0. — 

7. — 

UlWJIED 

]. tee 

E nia 


9y lima-tee 

7h limo^ma 

^*0gTO .„ 

L ia 

2p rtiD 


0p Lartiga 

%ht-m 

L ia 

2L ra 


0. (kwik) 

7.fcwik. 

V«.. 

bar^gA 

bctfil 

]. t€« 

2. ma 


6y limo-tee i 

7. linia-nio 

Ali 

U 

2. ID 


01 km-aot-beS 

T. Hm-aii-fD 

Saliu 

1. tai 

2. r0 


ftp lim-iun- 
tu 

7^ lim-iii-fD 

Yamir 

m 

2. TO 


0« Titfijfc-fi^.fl 

7^ liumn-rD 

Yakamol 

1. mitd 

2. ID 


ft. Lim«-tei 

7, — 

Ulati-SoeiLg 

1. patai 

3. ru 

{Saurein}... 

ftp ayekaltiii- 
palaf 

7. — 

1. 

E ID 


0. lima-m-la 

7* ^ 

IWileo ..p 

L pa-mata 
ftp lima^Da^ 
iiiaU 

2. pa^lo 


7. ~ 

Suwani) 

L bocbiiiiam : 

2. Ddin 

Yotafa 

L t he 



Bb mandOaimi 

1 

1 

7- miim^ 


X toU 

4. paii 

ft, liiua-ta 

§. kiikazi- 

fiU 

ICk IhiuHi' 

tdl 

pall 

<3m 

a — 

4. — 

ft. — 

a 

ft. — 

10. limaa ^ 

3 . utol 


DTU 

4. ITClFO 

B, bini(Q) 

a banln- 

1 ft. b&Dic^ 

10. bajda- 

sekmi- 

aekim- 

euenda 

utol 

iFCTO 

tmai 

at4 

4. pal 

ft. Kthah^ 

3. t5l 


aJuta 

4. pti 

ft. miuAg^- 



aan, uuoa^ 

a tlkOn- 


giiit4 

a ttkdJi- 

10+ Etbulgaiu 

tcllgD 


3.td 

4^ au akaiLok 

1 5. kuruiD-sa 

ft. — 1 

ft. — 

^ 10. aitigi 

3. toU 

4- oati 

^ ft. lima 

8, Lima-tail 

ft. Uma-Dati 

10+ u-lemo 

3. tiA 

i. kwik* kuik 

ft. 



bAkoba 

a kikS-nm 

ft. kikf-T4t 

to, nan 

a tol 

4 kwik 

ft. (kwHe) 

aidki-rn 

ft. kiki-iii- 

if 

atau 


b&ifigO 

4. Dftti 

0+ lima 

S. lima-t^ 

ft. lima-oati 

10. U'luma 

3. tnl 

4 au 

A, luu 

ft. liiD-iii-tai 

ft. iifEi.iUi.’Bii 

10, mi-liui 

a luI 

4. au 

5. Llm 

a lijn-tiil 

' ft. Lim&u 1 

10. u-Hui 

3. tel 

4 au 

' ftu lutL 

ft. tim-teL 

ft. lilQ^U 

10. aap0t- 

a bl 


aapLin 

4. au 

ft. ISi>*> 

a — 

ftp — 

10. wu-Utnft^ 

a tai 


tfd 

4 WDiamq 

ft-, ayekalixn- 

s. -- 

0. ^ 

pata 

10. nwut^ 

3. tul 


patai 1 

4, au 

04 Km 

3. iV'M 

4 pa-u 

ft. pa-kim 

a — 

ft. — 

10. wo^lim 1 

a — 

4. — 1 

4 — 

a ior^ tDT 

4 m, aw 

5^ iniiniim. 

9. Eflmtiftfifka 


miaiiD 

ft. roailfmii- 

ID. ruftdu- 


□Afa 1 

uikiii^ 


% kokctti- 

{kiikon- 

giicAim) 

20. — 


20. fLi4fn^ 
bsumdA- 
\mlt 


20^ niffl^- 
glsu- 

20 . — 
20. ~ 


^4 Eilcnii- 
tAmlLta 

20. wnllfu- 
ro^piA 

20. — 


20 . — 


20b wa-ttiE- 


2tK cfwaiVtc? 


201 wD-lLm- 

TQ 


20. lUAjdB- 
yim 
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K«i 

1. mo 

(1. me-mo-ft- 
mp 

^ juhe, 
jeyahe 

yalkjya-iD^ 

4- ^ah&-a- 
yahe 

Al ma-mo- 
mcle 
lOi me- 
yflyabe 

20, 

BoBBiin 

mfiiiako 

1 L j&hgka 

2* liaraba 

4. hilare 




& lim^iq. 
m6A 

7. blol-liiUilS 

&. hini- 
harabCa 

9k hlnl- 
bEfm> 

10. m^yAb^ 

fD, 

Bilk 

1. m6m 

e. — 

2, y&h^ka. 

7p luAle- 
fu5ni- 
ikjOa-yalU^ 

2. baba 

A. mdle- 
m^ni- 
ikoa'baba 

4. iuha-kai 

e. — 

^ mdk-mfixu 
10. mdle- 
jobs 


Poem 

I.ini^in5ai 

6. hine-moft 

3. ^nheka 

7p — 

3. baba# 
hAraba 

4. habaka&p 
htfore 

S. mhsd f tair 
moa 

10. m^le-bai 


KAfUDkjl 


2. Iddsit m 

2-Bion 

4. w^Aob 

5. qandanilKi 

i 

Pang 

1m 

€L triiiA-w^nfi 

2. €tkA 
?* uina-etka 

2* karaba 

8. Lrma- 
kamuia 

4. kotpa 

9i. Lrina- 
ekotpa 

5* metam 

10. tnetetlu 


KeUiiaK«i 

L weiku 

3h ietke 

3. karaue 

4* mangB 

CL mete- 

mane 



6* irekoBO- 

7* aetkn-M' 

6. karaue^ 

9. mukge- 

ID. met fr¬ 

20. metaetke- 


mete' 

mine 

micste- 

BO-mete' 

mine 

echmate' 

wm.TM^ 

et be 

Bo-kiaetke 

Ooffisidu 

1. kuilYi 

2L all 

2. alllb 

4. gorle 

5. iboD-rbe 


Bon^ 

5. igk-b«f 

7. igle-aM 

8. igle-aiub 

9h Igla-goilE 

Id. ibon^ali 

20^ samba all 

1- 

2. all 

3. goluh 

4 gCH^a 

2. TboA-gud^ 



6. iboA- 

7* Ibcrd' 

S. ibob^ 

Akibon. 

ID. Tboft- 

2a iba£l- 


e<c>^^ 

pid'i 

aJl 

e{A)j|5ete- 

^^alob 

go^ole 

alall 

alali- 

Baznbfr- 

alab 

BokAjim 

L kud'eii 

ktijiude 

± ajii, 
ak^der 

2. ^tib, 
alubde 

4. golerer^ 
goriedfi 

fl, ban^ 
kud'ai^ 
bab- 
bojaide 



A. gaift- 

7* gllllr- 

aeJ'de 

8. gala- 
idobde 

9, gala- 
gorledo 

ID. bail' 
ael'de 

20, aLba-aiel 

Muikftin 

1. kud^ 

1 2. 

3, wino^ 

4 . b ar 

5. — 


Bnnimuia 

1. goiVi 

L gud'i 

= 2. — 

3. i^iib 

4. gQijefe 

0. bar- gud^l 

bazvg^ii'i 


Kolilni ... 


2< ^ob 

4. go^le 


Koliko ... 

]. giijfn?m 

2.1111 

2. kalobi 

4. goj^fote : 

5. boj^kate 

At bar-fud'i 


Mde 

1. gnd^i 

2.101 

3. ^ub 

4. gogole 


Ihiinim 

L, giij«i 

2*100 

3. toinbab. 

4. tumaliJo- 
tumalilo 

5. — 


LuDgtvb 

1. ndunma 

S. lAU 

2* 

4.b&di 

& knlonde 

ndfriciDn 



0. kolmi- 
patmi' 
TidaimcFa 

7. — 

a. -- 

9. ^ 

IOl kiila-la 

20, l^be- 

Siingtim ... 

J*gn4*i 

2. lilo 

3. gfOnb 

4. — 

3. bar-gnill 


BlATii^uin 

1. d^in 

2. ar 

2. kin 

t — 

e. — 

20. 

HuiEib4 ,,, 

1. dGAy'mg 
fl WDt-amlA^ 
pakar- 

rumlift 

2. amiob* 

2*k^bli 

4* mlkninba 

0. WiDi'iUlddii 


Fngiftm 

L it&iinoiKi 

% am : 

3. toO 

1 

D. lima-tB 


pAnim 

L 6imB. 

2.^Im 

3. \iM 

4^ ingilllli 

H. 




7* ebUa'i^lil 

i. eb^-kgd 

9 . «Uti- 
woaliu 

10. m^na- 
gnntim 

20* gn- 
gmimn 
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Mis 

L. ubIs, qbiI 

KOgolD 
i. laipo 

S,aili 

7. gu-axit 

3, kiflTti 

fiL ga^kiam 

4 raras 

9. gii-¥aroH 

3 tanigole 

13 ATfcl- 
Icpiep 


Kupanob 

£. uitp &Mt 

3. VToiii 

4 waAelfl 

5. 

tanigu 


BeidpLii ... 

L 

n. — 

SLdi 

7. — 

^>bu 

8. — 

4 wab k 

9. — 

3 betii 

ID. Mbeka 
tftbd 


T{niibeii«4ii 

L luidala, 
twl* 0) 

2. luecr 

3^ darmp 

4. Aarainb an 

5l ikiir 



a.ikiir^ 

mAra^ 

unda 

7.itiir- 

marjui* 

ner 

&. ikiiT' 
laiaran- 
AarQfJ 

a ikiir- 

UQOIUO^ 

daounb&n 

10. omben^ 

BO. tnfMJtda 

Dogci 

\* DWH 

SL naer 

^L arob 

4 daramban 

G. kiif 

23 moandfi 

ikn-HA^ 

ttntliL 

Tp Ikti^DATA- 
Amur 

SL ikn-DAja^ 
Quob 

9p ikn-nw*' 

rntwii 

LD. Br^imi^ 
beofi 

MnnnTitbp 

L toluiA 

± luipe 

3* taaipe- 
tAkoa 

4 tadpe- 
tAaipv 

3 ba^takua 

20, Lmin bo 


Bl Aa-tokiui^ 
tfikun 

Aa-takna* 
iaaipe ' 

B. dft-tnkna^ 
tfl-'iipe- 
takna 

g. da-takitA- 
t«lpcr- 

tsaipA 

10, onad 

K. Auguflto 
KiTfif 

1. QJLna 
fi, UQii&ra 

1. nak ' 

fi. cerg^Ug 
1. kclfl 

6. ambini 

I'I 1 

d [?i 

3u 

3. kcmik 

3. mmgiil 

4. bap^us 

4. do&k 

4. ab 

ft. Hondo 

S. taamb^ 

; 3 ambmi 

- 

Wntoin 

1. Kafcn 

^ nna-wt 

a, gurama 

4. pcmrek 

3 rapim 

10. par-nid 


Dftgor- 

Lit£p Aha 

2. Mg 

3 M bit^ 

4.iie1lati 

Sl oJ^ba-bitg 


Ta-tw 

fl. Q^b&trVi^ 

1. iiSbat^bi- 
bite 

3 ogbat-big- 
big 

9k oObat' 

10k ioaohlp 


K&vu 

t, fitin 

3. piit 

3 pit'ntbi 

4 . 

5r wiaavip 

10, Tivk 


YTiaagc4 

t. AipA 

^ klAgpuliia^ 

alpa 

2.Ti0» vt«I 

7. kllfiMlIaia^ 

m 

3 

3 klagpuLdxi-, 

Tlgno 1 

4 da-Tifi, 
yw4-Tge¥ 
klAganJao- 

via-vis 

5k klAgauldii 

lakiipiiiiln^ 

kU^uiun 



1. oipa I 

2. vm 

3 viei 04 I 

4 viebvid 

5- klaifo}- 

vltin 

10. kiaidim- 
kJagoluD 


AIlUT ■I'I I 

1. luSctfl , 

2. bUii 

3 bl^ - da 

4 fadki-b^ai 

5. bxai-btii- 
ilpi 


Anft3 1 i-p 

L lotai je 

±r roaiike 

1 3 rmuikij- 

Ifl-Mjya 

4 mimke^ 
ronnkB 

1 fiu nraiiki?- 
rcninke- 
lotaiycr 


Aiop 

L pttpfcancit 

2. dim 

3, dtin- 
pnotancn 

4 diio^ltm 

5. fAtzn-f'ithi-- 
pfontfuiffin 


Lekei? «.. 

1. opA 
: 0. i]D-m£^ 

3. yi^mond 

7» n&'Hiene 

3 eno 

3 nfiyia 

4iiA 

3 BrOr^-IIliffU 

3 DJD-meu 
lOd nd^- 
meyii 


Wanima 

l.i>pA 

& zw- 
meofryu 

2. jUicjSqA 

7^ TW- 
moaebct)- 
dn 

3. ffiti 

3 DDyo 

4 Ckg 

B. niiyP' 
mSneap 

3 IW' 
nigneau 

13 ottjti- 
nwtftuyn 

1 
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Yako 

i. opn 

A. 

tnjMLOJU 

2. ymnAaii 

nfi-BMnfk 

benu 

3* eriti 
fk tiAyii 

4. m 

dhSufian 

IL nO'ttOiiAO 

10+ uAjU'TA- 
mEneyiit 
moti 


Wtttimg ... 

1, Aflia 

fl. n5-tlA 

£. moinM 

7. DO-tlJlJO 

he(Q5 

&. no-ti-hend 

4. ii5-iiaEL 

0. EbO'ttiiaA 

j &. wi 

10, 



6. Vooabutabt.—I ti the vocabulary I give as far aa pcieaible the equivaleiitii 
of twenty woida in the languages of iTorthexn Papua, These show many agree- 
nients betwe«a the Meianeaian languages of the region and those of the islanda 
and British New Guinea (c/. Vocabularies in the Bleport of (Ae (7<flBbriifire Expedition), 
bat there are great differanoes m the Papuan vocabularic&. 














LArKR,Nut 2. Banana. 3. BiiiJ. 4. Cooo-duI. It Dog. fl. K*r. 7. Eje, 3. Mru. U; Ftiik 10, Foot, Leg. 
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S 1 

■ffSlI = n 1 . „ 

sllJ'll II 

1 ' 

1 - II M 11 11 ^ 11 ^ 1 i 

a ^ ^ 15 '^ i J :9 E 

Sin '3 * 3 “a’a J 3 ia 

Asp-i 

» ikaa .a 

I iS, 1 1 1 ! £ : t i : 1 [ 1 ' S 

1 =5i» iiillll 

: : : : : : 1 f : 

f. 

i I d^cr^ ■, L Hi^i^.^ 

1 fr ddrd^ ■ ■ 

1 a k ■» * i . ■^ r ddd. 

' : ; ' : E ;.J i 1 ! J 1 1 ! 1 1 i 1 ! i 

I S. alaalL li S Sltfi 

s 3 e a e HE 

■"T ■ I Z ^ 

h f'lllllif ''!' 'I'll 

J ■ * * ? 4 a 

llil 'i'll: 

+ ■' a ■ ■ -B i^ ■ V d d * * m 

+ TBq ■ ^ * m m 

*2 I' ■■■■■■■^•■■.dd d d^ ■ m 

li |'!iitiih-a'f"i||t 

l-i ! iJislilsa 1 jlii 

* * ■■ r ^ ^ • - ■ ~ , ' m ^ m m Z m Z Z 4 „ - 

nil ill lilt "ml 

m m M, j h 

* M m m m m m m. p 

#lai M r * * r 

^ •§ * A m 

•!■■■■ 
■■■•1 ^ r ^ m m 

id b AA d d d d d 1 

I’a-Esd" 

*1 1 II 11 

; tj i t t t t '' z z * ' z 1 1 : 

34 S P ;s a3c3a^\^^ 

* t k m ■ ■41 

f i m m k f. ^ i 

■k t m m ■.■4, 

: ; : p 1 

1 HSii Eisl 

_ ■■iH 

■■■ fl. i,BBBp.,|| 

« L***"'* ■■» 

i» 1 

1“ 1 1 1 1 : :a 1 1 , : : 

4 iril II illlllll 

!*■■ dfiK^ii 

*■» l^li'fe^l 

»»«■■ 

bl lligli 

““ idid-d BB ■ TV*# 

= , 1 1 1 ; : = 1 = = 1 1 1 : 1 1 ! .1 

IM 13 % 

■ ■ 

: : : ! 

1 111 M 

II 1 ^ 

B B ^ E 

1 1 1 1 ! 1 : 1 1 a 1 1 1 ! 1 1 : 1 . : 

El^i B S, g. 23 . 

m m m m ^ m m m u 

■■« T #BB P| 

■ - ■ ¥ W ^ r m w 

i||i |■i|ilj 

Hrttwl 

.S 1 Ssl^rlsSal • .si 

nlliliJJijJdiJiii 1 


^ nAu, 
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€J^ t^ppif rooU * M«a'i f>r dub bouse; 









































n. UnDil, Hbuikj, J3. Man. U. Moon. Ifi. Pia. Ifl. Stutu?. 17. aim. IS. Ttwth. 10. Watiir. SO. Woninn. 

AriD. 
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Stdhet H. RAT.—rAe Langvaga of Horthem Paquia 


i 



I MooV cff oJub hoUHk * MMol. min. * Malol, pufll, 































Fapuak Vocabulary (1). 
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1 1 

1 

2 

C O 

S' 11 

“ I& c- 3 c i ? 

-M S J1 ’0 3 -§ « 

3 -o Is 

1 111 s i| j* .--a II 
° 1 1 if si III 

^ M 3 fc-S . 

Ill-Sg E-^ 

M ^ -i4 ai4 M m 

1 

A 

■ g ■ : : : ! : 

1 . * . . 

: : : : B J ^ t : t : j ! : 

MM a a H fi F * **A " •■*■ 

1 k£^ 

g, l| aililt:|||| 

Bscj -a JJ pfl™ g SBSc **3Ep§ 

li -jI 2 is 1 I III -Sisll 

£ 

€ 

•X 


la 11 1 IF- ■ ■ + -1- 

t a- W m - 11- -■ a * * 

II ? 1 -a^ 

g*! ■ ^ ■ =1 ^ ja s|' 

-sl J jI 1 iiT 

oil- * *■ 

□ I 1 ■ 4 4 

1 

SL a ^ 

M ' 

. - ' * 1 1 z : t J : : : : : t i : : : : : s 

; s : : : : : : r ; : : J 

£.1 — § J 

1 1 E1 1 & ^ a-Et i&aa&ii&lli 

Hill || III 1 Ji II lliiilillli 

i 

ta 

i 

a s ‘1 

■|||5| 

El i EE ! i = i 3 

III M ; :t -3 , :-5-= 

’|.e -a -^-9 l-i -2 i 1 

^ Ilf||1e 

^ 'u S 13 'Si’c ■ 

Q 

* •■ -- * ^ 

1 1 

H '.1 111111 IHli 

:a 

1 

73 

: i i ! = 3 3 E * B : : i E i I = 

1 a Jt 

gg = aj3a| 1 ae 1 'g-f f | S S S-sfa £,.5.5- 

1 ^.SJ^.SS’Sri J :SJS i al i ile e e 3 

IfiiHli 

1 \ i E 1 3 1 : : : = i : : : : 

fa ll_l; -'5^1^ E^:E^^M=.^.s 

ig'g 1 3 3 £: a a al S>a‘ag-J 

s 

1 

Q4 

= lM"i 

il s si 

. . __. 

i 1 ft..2 Q, 1 a a tt 1 & w |i'p "5 a §! : J: 

lift a sa E sEGEBEilaEEa 

Jt 

;z; 

1 

ill II 

1 11 

- * - - ^ ; : 1 

^ M m m 4 - ■ 

. 1 

' ■ S ' =1 ^ : 31 * ' * i 

i 1-311 11 1 i 

eM_U ; : 

^ U iP 3 

1 1 .3.3 ^ 

1 

- - - - j -:- Z - m a a * ... ■■i-i ■*■ 

» a. M a a a a- t ^ ^ 'a ■■ * + 

A » ^ aamaaat*!^ * *^ g « 

I?!b iii»i Isl |4 M i^iiJ.tllii 

1 MiUiUiihill II ^1 


‘ Wark KiTOr. nl, * WaHa Riirer, 
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-ftti t r 'oma t 
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5 

B 

1 

d 

ei 

'I'l !fk itiiBt- 

|aa| . 1 , 

3 ’&:m 3 '3 S 

5 

^ ' 
» 

T* «■ ^ m m- -r ^ 

i 1 : : : : s ; : : : ; i * - * * 

c 1 : : : : : 1 : : ^ ^ ^ 

^ ff-i -a sf-il ^ .ao 

: a 

■ il J! 4 

1 ■ n ■ 

■ n -m m. 

« ' ^ . 1 
1 J ^ 

+ --■ ■■» ■ ■■ I 

1 ^ Z ~ 1 --■ ■ •- ■ ' * 

1 till II I'l 1 ^ 1 

d 

9 

33 

¥ -¥ ■ r 1 

k * ■ r 1 

4 IP ■ ■ i 

•g 

-1 ? ' 
ll .1 11 

: : : i s ' ; 

i| ■! ■ ■ m m m a ¥ m m « *« a 

-£ 

1 1 1 : : i : o ^ ^ i 

1 III jsil’iilli I II 

' £ 

1 

■d 

'' 

4i 1 III 

‘I '■ ’ 

if 1 1 -Sf-SS c 

ll llill 

* * -1 i - 

9 a 3 h" a ^ 

1 s 

, ^ 

iQ 

■ k + F * ■ 

m m + ^‘ mm 

w * * m mm 

* . 

ri. ■ ■ 

li^i 11 

■ : ■ ‘ ! : : i i : : : ■ i 

1* ::ill^:: 1 '• '• ** 

1 Mll£ hIjI Si s 

□ 

2 

: : i ; i 

, 11 ' i i ^ 

i,S J 

: t : : ± : 

w + ♦■ ■ * * 

If g11^ 1 1 

1 IjiI 1 

Z 1 t Z r± * 2 Z 

■ ^* + 1 t* +“■ 

= ^ 
g e 

ill ill 1 

"5J-93.3^ &% -i4^ 

d 

1 1 [ - 
i 1 ll; 

II liiiiiyllii'111 

b 

s 

Z 

i»+ 

r-k 

« 

= I'' 

1 1 s 11 

3 ii * it 
1 1 11. 

■ .»-■«■■■ + + 

r m , fL m. m m m * 

^ m w * * ^ 

ill 1131 

.^■H+ + ^ 

iJIM- 
niiiri 23 

"d 

=^1 

\ * ; i t i : : j : : : : 

1 1 1 ' — ! i ■ S i : . 

1 J I'gass afea|5|l 

S ;2 ^-janapC hS- a-3^^ 

■ **-■-** z 

s i 

^ , , .g ® 

ia|-3‘3'gS IS 

1 

» 

r ■ -r -> •■ 

m ,— m * ^ * 

m ^ m m * -T 
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Koponin. “ LoIteK;^ ha; Wuumo, dn ; Yako, du ; Wuluiig, dn. 
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8. BmLioo&AFHY or Nosthkhn Pafuak LiJNoaAQEa. 

L BamlFT, A, — Benn^rkun^n zar GrBinmitOE der Tsmi SprtoiiPp" jSfiitwX /, Afrit, uiid 
dCofA, Sprach^f V, 1000. 

± BergEnmu] \l Kiiiiiu- — '' Ucb«E die Spraohen, aul dsi Inee^ Si&r tmd Kirkfir.” ^flcAnicA4. 
/. K. Wil^tlmAiand, 1693. 

3. Bink. G* Ifc —“ yjst van Wmiden opgebe^^^iid ait dfitj moad dar kL&mu Jotofa, benxmeiB 
cliA HuintKfldtfl^Biuu.'^ riJ^iADilk i^. Ind. Taal-f Land^ em XLY» 190^ 

4 BirOp It—JjAddWetafldf fafafc^ Q/l Semayar^— Sammlnn^fM des 
ikA«» IIL Budap^^ lOOL 

5. Blumt H.— .Veii-Giiifwti irad dtr Bimarek-AfckipeL BerMm 1900. 

Qp Bod^ Oapt— “ Bcsritlite TtmeepflcliEn vondniiKUjteii Tim Ejiaer^Willid rihI and,** 

^acArkAJ. /. K. WOh^im^Umd, J, im 

QuirahiDr W+ — SlfisAua j Jftwmwnfcij e/ MiffTfstim WHkii^QndThrtmgh WaaMagtenr 

lOlO. 

jL Bmnpvolff* 0 ^ —“ BaltrA^ tar KeantiitH der Sprifllien rtM th&ofcioii-Neii-Giiinfia."* 

.Seminar f, OriAd. Sprachm, Vli4 L905. 

fl. BempiTDllI* 0 . —*' Behnife ltst Kemitpk der Spracius von BLUbOL" Jfiit. Scrmnarf* GHmL 
Bprachmt iU^ IfiOfl. 

lOp Erdweg, J . —** Ela Bcsucii bd den Vaiopu (I>eiitBch NeugtiLrtiiai.” Oleha^, T9p Bmnawickp 

1001. 

IL Erdwegi J.— " Die Bewoiuier der Iiud TumleOj BarlinhaJeiL” MiiL Ani/ffop. GeaeUrch. 

Wien^ XXXDp 100^ 

i2. Friedeiiti Q *—*' Beitrage *tir VAlker^ tmd Spraehmkandfnr thm Detftitli Nei^jumca,” Miti- 
a, d, BiniMiiten ErgBUKangihett Ka. ^ L91^ 

13i Friededoi, 0.—" UnteiHDchaiigeii Qber erne BIeiAii£si*cJie Wcuideratrasse.’^ MitL a. cL 
.5cAK£:^d&ldfii. Ei^n'nmg^aft No. 7p 1913. 

14i Fri^hlMk^ O .—** Danoh diui Inooia Ton i Cidw -W M^^a^wlaad toiq Haon Gall liEd zur AatroUbe* 
EbL" AfiU^ a. iL DtMUdttH SckH^grhitlm, 21, S908, 

15. Gttra nen-rea aft^to 18&7. (Reeding Book in Bokajim.) 

16p tirttbt^ W.— ** Ein BeitrAgo Rttr K#<enfaiiRa der Efti-Binlekte." ZtilseJinfl f, Afrikan. u* 
ocean. 189£i. 

17- HageSp B. — Untar den Fepau*^. AnthiopotogisUe StudJen ana InffoUnde.*^ Wieebadetli 

im 

ift- Himkep Dit SpradhsTrerMltnirae ia dot Astwiabe-BaL"^ MOL SttiUngtr. f. Orteid- 

^prudUnp VTip 190S. 

lOi [[oake^ A-—“ 0Tanimotik aail VokaliEilaritifa dor Bimga'Spniniie.” djaAiO^ /. d. Situliim 
devUckef Edfimialipruchent Vlll, 1900. 

2Ql Hoffmaca-^** WOilierverMinhiiiss der Spraebe Toa Bokadjini.*' (BIS. ui 8. R. eolleotEoiL) 

21. Hoftmairn.— “ Spranhe ujnl Sitteo da? Paptia^Lajiime an der AfftraUbe-BaL” PerAiind, 

Bind^ fo&njoJAciTi^rmi L90A. 

22. Hcliniag.— ** Ensfeea VErzciclaiUii Ton WCrtcm dee Ilialckteap ^dchfio von den Emgeborenen 

Ln der Umgebong von HatafeldUiafeo gcBpittaiten wirtL” Nachrickt. k. 
m. 1837. 

23. Kem, H. — Over de tul dat JotafaV turn de Hambddt baaL^' Bi^ragen. i. d. Lmd-, 

r.m ytiltenka^alB Up AToj, Imdi^ D valg.^ dnt VTL 1900^ 

£4. lUaEI* J,p and VarmanD, Fr. — '^Die Spnolion il™ BoHiiibafeii-Bmrki in Oentacb-Neo- 
guinea.^ Jfifi. it Stmin^.f Orimt Rpraskim^ VtfT* WQ&- 
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2S. Mt AiHrfe iiw«i poind pmioc*. 1911. (Old Tertwinnt Hirt«y in Su-Grtaat, it, Bi*r> 
lUgtita.) 

28. MCTer, A. B.—*' Eia Beitzog sot den ERmtaia der wif M i tirf a n a o , Solog nnd 

Siikti. dcr PApoAd aer AattoiAbe-BaL” TUdaOf. v. Taai^, lovt^, «n FotteiiAundi ft Std. 

Indi!^ XXi 1872^ 

27. Ujkluoho-MAolAy. N. Ton^“ PapuA Kwakte der Maolsy-Kitatn," in Gftbdsate, G. von. «id 

Meyer, A, B. 5 « Bdtt&ge s«r Eeautiiim dw Mplan. Milcrtin n. Pap. SpraahED."* 

• * p4tL Jn. der K, Soeh. OestOxA^ tU iri«enJcAq/». ISSi 

28. ATilititMii Uiqpum. 1914 (Bible Hiatory in Kit* or Kai laiiBoage.) 

29. Xeuhaua, E.—"^/JeiittcA Nev/gui^oJ* BeHin, 1011. 

39. Papia taeogiUf erautni. I9H, (Primer in ImigaegS spoken Ml Wari» Eivnr.l 

31, R.—" (Jber den Haua ban dei Jabimlente an den Ofttflate Tan IkrotMli-Xetigaiiiea.” 

ZeitxA. /, Ethwdogie, 37, I W5. 

32, Poob, B.—■* BonhaclituDgen ttbnr Spevehn, Oeeingo nod Unae d« Mwunmbci." IfHleW. 

Anlhrop. OemUxA, in XXX.V, 1905. 

33, Pooh, IL—Beisen an dor Nordkwsto too Kaisei* Wilbutmaland." OtebuE, 99, 

34 HAy. 8. B ,—Reporta 0 / Cambridge Aidhrcpologierd Etptdiivnt to Torrea StmiU, Vol. HI, 
Lm^^ui^Licfl. Caoibndgiftp iMn* 

35. Eema. P.-'*l5^rcUoBeTObmn derlnad ZeiUthrilt !■ AJlgem, Bfdhxr>d^ Kfoe 

Foigp. IV. 1838. 

Sa, ScheheatA—"Spradmognipperiiiig nod Totemianiiia in der Potedaoi halen-Grnppw," 
Vlllf 1^13- 

37a ScluilloDg, Os—i)M Jahim^^pwike der FinsdihafmrT Oe^jind- LeipPS* ^ 

3ft* Schmidt, W*—" Waiter BiitfigP lait KfiDDtuifl der tlranunatik der VilmftH-Epraflbe. 

Winter Ziiixk. /. d. Kundfi d&t ^argenlawUif, XV* 

30* Schmidtt W.—" J5m Beitrmg itur KennLmaa der ValiDm-BpwKlie%” Efti^krifl J, Ethnologk^ 
IflOO. 

40. Schmidt, W*—“ Die JatiiD Spioche,” bn, der K, Mad, d. in Wkn, XUHs 

1901, 
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■. ocesn Bpmckm, V» VI, 1902- 

42. Eehmidtp W.—*I)ie giehmme JmagtmgHweihit der Anikn>pos, U, 1907* 

43. Sduiltise. L.—Zitr Keanbtia der MrtaneaUeheti Spraelie rtw der faatl Tumleo, Jeia, 1911. 
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A STONE-AXE FAGTOEY AT ORAiG-LWYD, PENMAENTLAWR, 

By 8. Wakhes, F.Cr.S. 

1* The Dhcoteby of the Sitb, 

WajfN OD a boliiifty b North Wales durtng the past surnTner (1919), I had the good 
fortiioe to diacorer ae itnportant piebisturic site, where the maQufaeture of stone 
axes of Neolithic types was eiteasiFely carried on. It appears to he very siniilat 
in some respects, though net in all, to those near Dasheiidall, desertbed in oni 
Jdum-ciJ of I9lii3 by Mr. J* W. Knowles. 

Aa I wag passing tkrmjgb the emalJ elevated vaUey juBt above the Green Gorge 
At Ponttiaenmawr, I noticed an abimdance of ^^felsitie flake^fi a few Boraperst 
and one brokjen bntt-end a partially pciEfibed a5e+ 1 traced this Bite a short, 
distance along two of the branchee of this aniaU valley^ but failed to find evideiice ol 
its lurther extension in any direction, 

A few days later I fonnd a ani^ll shipped oxe^ with nutderou* in the same 
" felBitie^* material, not far from the Dinas Irahind Llanfairfech^n- Nearer Graig- 
lirvd, and to the west of Cameddna (aba on the top of the moots )p nearly every 
mole-hill was seen to hav^ several auiall Bakes upon it, and when one dug through 
the tiirf evideneo of a true chipping-fltjor was at once apparent- 

My wife, who has been of invaluable help during the whole of the searcht next 
found a damaged $« 3 i:e on » oart-mad at Graig-Iwyd farm, and we also found a great 
number of Bakes a bttle above the farm building^i But it was md until I happened 
to strike a oew path which had been cut in the mountain-side, jnst Above Graig-lwyd 
farm, for the use of German prifioner^-of-war workitig in the quarries, that 1 obtained 
an insight into the real nature and lniportAooe of the site* 

After spending aame little time m Snowdonia searching almost every piece of 
broken ground 1 came acroae without finding a cinglo trace of human workmanflhjp, 
I returned a second time to PenraaenTnawr to extend my hunting on that site before 
returning home. 

n. Tut GaoLOOY OF im Sits. 

Fenniaenmawr Mountaiii and Graig-lwyd are together formed of an oval 
iatrusiGD ol igneous lock which mesBuies roughly about one and a half mike by 
otifi mile. This is aEtenMively qaarried for road metal, and ns a building atonej and 
is known in commerce as the PennmefnitiawT granite* Some pctrologifita group 
this rock with the dinbiksesr but there are differences of opiniou upon its correct 


^ Fiji B^clicw n and Vlii pf this paper* 
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noment-’lature, and others consider it a felapatJiic porphTrite, a term more descrip¬ 
tive ol the geueral Appearance oI the Graig-lwyd rock,^ 

The main ihash of this introEioE is tlioroiiglit^ ciystBliiiie in atnictitre, and I 
have fcjuTid no evidetice of its use for the mianufactme of prehistoric stcjne axes. 

Toward the eastern uiargin of the intrusion tlio rock asstiroeB a filoseT fiin> 
grained texture, and it flakes reiuarkably well, with good bulbs of percussion and 
fairly smooth, conchoidal ftacttiresp It is, of couTue,^ inferior to fliut in this respect, 
and is also tongher and requires more forcefu] blows. Purther observatioiis on the 
character of the Graig-Iwyd rock will be given later (Section VIII). 

This fine-grained rock formed Graig-lwyd (which has now been litrgely cut away 
by the quarrying operations), while ttom Gmig-lwyd it continues in a line of minor 
crags, which sweep Sfjuthward and then westward to Clipjr-Orsedd on the top of 
the mooT^P Round the rest of the intrusion the fine-grainsd murgin fomus only a 
very narrow band. 

It was the scree materia] which felt down the mnantaiu slopes from this line of 
crags which was so extensively worked by prehistoric man for the manulacture of 
his stone axes. 

IlL The Stone Axes of Noete Wales. 

Neolithic teniains ore generally scarce in North Wales, and^ bo far as T am aware, 
no important site attributable to that periesd has hitherto been recorded from the 
mountain district. Apart, from perforated sttme axe-hammers^ which for the most 
part at least data from the Bronze Age, five stone axes (including one in dint) are 
described by Evans from North Wales, together with a somewhat- vague referance 
to ** some others not mdividually spccihed- It ia of particular interest to nota 
that this author, in referring to chipped axes ol material other than fliut, writes 
as follows 1897 , p. S4):— 

“A very fine sfjecimen from Anglc^ca, formed of felstone, is preserved in the 
Museum of Eeonumic Geology^ in Jarmyu Street. I have a fragment of une in 
greenstone, found by Hr. R. D. Darbiahitc, F.G.Sh^ at Owygyfylchjt in Camarvan- 
j=biie, and auuther of feliffianB^ extremely mde, found by him on Pon-niacu-niawr/^ 

In reference to those pa.ssagefi, one nsaj obsen'e that Dwygyf jlchi h the adjoining 
village to Pcniuflenmawr. At the Jeimyn Street Mtiaemn the Anglesey axe la labelled 
ae being psfxibably made of the Penmaenmawr rock ; and for myself I ahould feel 
little heaitation in deleting the word “ prohal>ly/' 

Two mtereetiug inferences follow from the above. In the first place, the credit 
of finding the first example of these remarkable Graig-Iwyd wasters” lielcngs to 
the late Mr, D. Darbishiie ; and in the second place^ three ont of the five etone 
axes definitely described by Evans from the whole of North Wales are asBociated 
directly or indirectly with our present sitCp 
^ Fuff K- C- '^Tlie Femmeaniawr latmBiaiM/' fitotagical Magazimt Ittl6^ p ifi- 
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The lecoid oi rtune axw from S^arth Walea lias bean ooiwidfttably iacrcawd of 
recent y«afB; wime of those axes were probably made at tins Graig-twyd factory. 
Among these more recent records one may mention in paxticular a cbjppcd axe m 
“ffilstone " found near Foel Lwyd, and preserved in the Ghwter MoBeimi. Mr. W. 
Besant Lowe gives a pbDto|;Taph of thiB specbien in The Heart a/ Northern WaJet 
(page 41). In the earee work this author also refers to diMtivenes of atone imple* 
ments at the hiU-fortresa of the Dinas behind Uanfairfedian. These indude two 
stone axes (page 41), and several flukes found inside the kui-eUdea of the fortress 

(page 97). 

Tlie apparent asBocistion of the flakes with the hnt-ciides may be accidental, 
as flakes occur scattered in the bqsI over this whole country, and may become 
mingled with any later remains. 

The author makes the foUowing prophetic remark with reference to these flakea 
of local BtoncTo judge from the state of the work, it looks as though they 

have come from a prehifltoiic workshop.’' 

Thus, on gathciing together the records of stone axes from the neighbourhood 
of PeninaeumawT, coupled with this observation of Mr* Bezant Ifiwe, it secine 
remarkable that it was left to a stranger upon a casual visit to discover the 
predicted workshop within little more than a mile of the Dinas, where the flakes 
occur hy the I 

IV. Tine Ativix or the VVoaEiKo Sites* 

Rich cMpping-fiixirs, whinth lie immcdiatdy beneath the turf, appear to cover 
the greater part of the north-eautem elopes of Graig-Iwyd, The eastern slopes are 
covered by dense vegetation, and there was a general absence of mole-hills or other 
disturbance, so that there was little opportunity for search^ but farther Tip on the 
top of the moors to the wrat of Oameddau, there is again Bbundant evidence, as 
already mentioned. Thus the stone-axe workmga extend for a mile, or perhaps 
more, round the shoulder of the nuiuntain, with a width of about one-aiith of a 
mile. They may not be continutma over this area, but they may also extend farther; 
one does not yet know emon^ of their detailed distrihution to give any useful eatimote 
of the net acreage Tvhieh the chippng-flooiB cover. 

I dug several trial holee, but in each inatance the ehippmg-floora proved to be 

strictly auperfidal. 

The richness of the site may be gathered from the fact that, with the veiy 
limited opportuni ties for search afioided by the nature of the country, 1 found between 
flfty and sixty atone axes within eight days, Tvithont counting the much mote 
numerouB rode ” wasters *' in a more unCtdehed Btote. Another record that 1 took 
was os followftOne man dig^ng on the chipping-Snors for five and a half hours 
turned up four perfect end five broken axes in advanced stages of worlonanship, ten 
** out ” examples arrested in vurioua preliminary stages, together with flakes 
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by tbe barrow-load, and one pieco w'hicb mi^t have been intended for a rough 
ficrapar. 

Of ontlying tho most important at present knowii, although thifl is 

comparativelj' quite am all ^ is tbe one first found at tbe top of the Gieeii Gorge* 
But tbe fact of a partially poliahed ase having been found here suggests possible 
points of intereat* It i* an attiaotively Ehelteied spot^ little more thnn a mile from 
tbe «n-factoTy, and ia clearly * dwelling-site of the date of the axe-workers. 

I noted a good tnany acattered Cakes {of the same "felaitic ** material) between 
the Graig-Iwyd sites and the Dinas * $ few atiU further afield on Cntreg Fawr^ and a 
good many about nne^ighth of a mile to the north of Maeni HLcioDi along the track 
which would naturally lead from the axe-factory to the Green Gorgen 

There are large areas at pfeBent unBearched^ and in this type of country oppor¬ 
tunities for diBCovery do nort always proBent theuiBelves, and sites may easily be 
missed. There are other neighboimng intruaioiis of Igneous rock eiiniiar to that of 
PcumaenmawT, and it would not be surprUing if further axe-wnrlring sites were 
discovered upon their ianks. 

V* Th£ AyR -MAEDJE h^DVSTRY, 

The conditions of work were governed by the fact that it was scree material— 
that is to say^ angular blocks of rock broken up by frost along its natural joint- 
planes—which was employed. The method of attack which was ado|ited to reduce 
a block of scree to the form of an axe depended upon its original size and shape. 
I do not think that any archffiobgLcal signifioance attaches to the many abnortnabtiea 
and peculiariticfi of form which are to be observed among the pieces diacardetf m an 
imfinished state. 



INDBi TO DLUJaAMKATIC MFRlESirifTATlOH OF BTXCUL CBASLAtTEBA OF THS TMTLMMMNTS. 

Til* MDowitrio Itpplbjgp tm the flaked sprfac^ of thii Hlone sre more obw?iir& tliAii in flint 
work, wWlfl \hB mdiAL Tibbings, ibougli noti eJwayfl noticeable, tend on tli* Average to t» far 
FtroflgBf. Unshsded faiM^ta in Ibe ■diAfirami ore either modenl uccidiintiJ nMpe or CAie« in whiob 
the Bnrtece fwturea ue ao obeCQtv that one could am »o& from wMch direction tbm blew liod been 
delivered. Ah and fin the crcM-sectioDs) B* repjfifieiit old jornt-plane Bar!ii«B&, weathered before 
flakiiig. C, and [in the ceoia-BeotioiiaS D, natural joint-plane suilacfta separated diLring the 
flalcfntf. E, and {Ui the croM aeetiona) T, natural joinfc-planE Borlacca where tbe comparative 
date with raference to the flaking la nncertaln, G* jhuli- face of flakee In tbe cnaaii-Hcctldfla. 
K, eoafse preliiiiicary grinding re ill and &2, polishing in 65. Id all the drawii^ s la the face 
view, b the aiiie^ge view* c ih* eroBS-Bection—these letters are placed ao aa to eoireipond with 
the aame point on the apocimen in the differmt viewF, in order to enable the pooitlon to be 
identifled. 
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A,~Prelmimrff nnd Iniermediute Stages in Fhking an Axe. 

L Lazg€ ruajid-point^ example from thfl Carneddaii cairn j 330 X 300 X 
170 mm.: weigiit, 36| popuck. 2. Auuther specimen, abandoned tm accotmt 
of exceaaive tbickDc^; 355 x 200 x 160 mm. j weight, 20 poundB [illusstini 

of Prndical Geology). 3, Acutely-pointed pyramidal piece, a form of frequent 
occiirrence ] tho point waa the first thing aimed at, and this was of course intended 
» as tho butt'Cnd of the finished aie J 300 X 213 X V35 mm. ; weighty 16J pounds^ 
4^ Longk narrow example, thicker than broad, and further imaatisfactoiy on iicL-ount 
of its double curvature i 324 X 125 X 134 mm* ; weight, 12J pounds. 5. A 
very rude ** waster,** rou^ly ovate in form ; 322 x 130 x 72 mm. 6* Another, 
eimilar- 206 X 15d X 74 mm. 7* Roughed-emt axe, flaked on both faces along 
the side edges^ but abandoned before the future cutting-edge had been touched ; 



254 X 143 X &4 mm. i weight|,5 pounds. S, UnHyminctrkat “ waster" slightly 
more advanced in chipping; 264 X 106 X 0® mm. This has much more 

nearly the ultimate form of the axe^ but it ia of exceBsive thickness, and iUnBtratea 
a bad case of “hump*^ on one of its faces j 228 X 132 x 110 mm. ; weight, 
6^ pounda. 10. Rather thin ovate, apparently made from a flake, with piece 
broken out of one sidej 247 X 134+ X 47 mm. IL Pointed butt-end in 
prehminarj stage of llakiiig ; 179+ X 133+ X 52+ mm. 12. Pointed butt-end 
with oblique hinge-fracture ; 153+ X 161+ X 84+ mm* Pieces of the character 
of 11 md 13, in every stage of flaking, are very common* 
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13. R«cUngulA 7 form, made from tabular Ecm, in preliminary stage; 
291 X 170+ X 78 ram, j weight, 9} poiuiiiB {British Mtissum). 14, Snmlier 
teetaagiilar forrup flaking not very advaueeil ; 183 X 115 X 55 mm. 

15- fiectangular form in mtermodiate fcitago of flakyjv g; 233 X 125 X 55 mm. 
Probably 13 to 15 ahoalil be grouped with the more definite doiible-aiea 
56 to 54. 


15 , This woBi th^ liiBt of the larger specimena that I founds and \ then miatook 
it for a tortdfefl-coTe, which it greatly resemblea in shape, But a comparison of a 
cr of eumplee of theae broader apcdmetiA showed that they wem 
eqUAUy cmpped all rcinjid the periphery, instead of being prepared by lateral flakmg 
down the side edges for the striking of long flakes from a striking platform, I came 
to the conoltision that its remarkable resemblance to a tottoise-eore wa^ accidental} 
and that it: wae merely a faOiarc in the attemptta make an axe ; 245 X 21D x 105 mm. 


ijmBUtfnT4Ta sriaufis or MAKurAcrcu- acau i. 
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B.—The FUfiin^ of Tabular Scree, 

The next group UluHtratee the apeciul chflJMcters pseseated by twjrk on tubuJiu 
btocka of Bcme, both thicker and thinner, of which one or two examples (such as 
iBy have already been JUuatrated. They are all flaked on br^th laces, but not to tho 
which still fetaiiis the original joint-plnne surface; were the Bpedmena 
completely flaked over their eurface# the tabular form of the raw materia] could 
no longer be identified. 17> Example in first preliminary atage broken by on 
inegnlar hinge-fracture ; 2164- X 106 x 59 mm. 18. Cutting end in pre¬ 
liminary etuge, broken with a strmght fracture, producing the unhappily named 
" tea-cosy *’ ; 164-|- X 155 x 59 nim. 19. Not a true tabular form ; worked 
only along one side edge, with the other naturally sharp ; 306 x 146 X ram. 

20. Broken by oWigue fracture ; 240 X 176 x GO mm. ; weight, 7J pounds. 

21, XiUige thin ovate of peeudo*Acheiilian fonu ; 273 X 158 X 36 mm. 22. Broken 
thiti ovate; 164 X 106 x25 mm. 23. Small ov&tc with oblique fracture; 
1Q9 X 60 X 16 mm. {British ifuaewi}). 24. Thin example intermerliate 
between the ot'ate and the rectangular ; 157 x 91 X 21 mm. 25. Cutting edge 
of large ovate, broken by oblique meurved fracture; 131+ X 144 X 21 tnm. 

C. —Unfinished Axes, 

It >8 noteworthy that many of the spodmeos in this stage greotly resemble 
Chetliaa implements. 26. Particularly rude in flaking for its sire and form; 
224 X 127 X 68 mm, 37. Mode from tabular scree, split down the middle along 
a joint'plane by an old fracture probably n»ade during the flaking ; 223 x 70-1- X 
53 mm, 28. Resembles some of the double-pointed Chellian forms ; 211 x 105 X 
53miu. 29. In its unfinished stale the intended cutting edge ia more pointed 
than the butt ; 247 x 104 x 56 mm. {British AftMctwM). 30. Unfinished axe 
of more normal ffumi ; 225 x 104 X 57 mm. 31. Axe in intermediate stage 
with butt-end broken ufi ; too thick to form a satiislactoiy blade ; 220+ X 118 X 
74 intFi 32. This is really in the preUmmary stage, but flaked on one face only 
from u Bmall scree ; 251 x 83 x 60 inm. 33. Butt-end of large axe, with hinge- 
{ractuie, rushing a amaH “tea-cosy*’ ; 110+ X 102+ x 51+ mm. 34. Butt- 
end of large axe, with oblique aud slightly incurved fracture; 110+ X 90+ X 
29-t- turn. * 

D,—^dniKced Stages tn Plating a» dxe, 

35. Pointed-butt axe, much corroded by weathering; 148 X 75 X 45nun, 
36. Poiuted-bntt axe of broader proportions; 184 X 108 X 58 mm. 37. Najcrqw 
axe with brooder and thinner butt, and a very uneomfoitable hump on one face, 
which repeated attempts have failed to remove ; 188 X 73 X 46 tmn. 
JlfuMum). 38, Avp of elongated form; 169 X 67 x 34 mm. 39, Slightly adze- 
ahaped, mode from tubular scree; 300 X 92 X 39 mm. 40. Brood, thin butt. 
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with poorly developed hluge-fractmc : these examples with brooder and thimier 
biiite (in their nnfiiuBhed state) retain the sharp side edges arid lozenge exoaa* 
section of the "pointed-butt" group : they show no indication of the squared eido 
edges and flat faces of the true “ thin-butted " group 1 127+ X T3 x 44 mm* 

(SnfisA MttKTMW). 41. Cutting end, brol^ with a bette* developed hingo-fiacturB ; 
132+ X 84 X 4Dmm* [British Mweum), 43* Butt-end with Ragged fracture 
made in the attempt to remove the bump on one face ; 157+ x 77 X 45 mm* 
43. Cutting end of axe With butt broken away by oWiqne fracture. 

44. This specimen would exactly rsemble a suT^t-riangular pointed Chellee 
implement but for the fact that the ftmetiona! ends ate revereed ; 150 X S5 X 

33 mm. 45. Bather thin axe of elongated oval form, which also might easily 
be matched with palesoliths ; a piece broke out of oue aide during flaking j 175 X 
70 X 2& mm. 

E. — The Adse ani Chitel Gftntp. 

It need hardly bo explained that thfl balance of the blade to the work is 
difierently adjusted in the axe and in the adao. From the point of view of tools 
and the work that they do, the distinction between the axe and the adze is very 
important. It must be admitted, however, that the balanee of the stime blade is 
not always reliable. Among the implements of modem savages one occaaionally 
sees an axe-blade mounted as an adze, but I do not remember to have seen, an adze 
blade mounted as an axe because, in actual use, it would twist and jump and be much 
more unsatififactuo’ than the opposite makeEbift. "When the haft has difiappeared 
oue miuit judge the probability of the mnimting from the balance of the blade, and 
admit au element of uncertsinty tn make-Mbift usage. 

The blade in the adze is set at right^anglea te the baft, and its primary purpoBe 
is the surface dressing of woodwork. It is cBsentislly a pencehd tool lined in the 
eonstnictinn of houses, boats, furaiture, and the like. In modem carpentry its 
work is largely superseded by the plane, except where mcdieeval eSects are being 
deliberstely imitated ; just as the axe for direct cuttmg-thfoiigli has been to a great 
extent superBeded by the saw. 

46. Narrow chisel-like implement, with butt broken away, and very slight and 
uncertain suggestion of thfi adze balance ; 133+ x 49 X 28 nun. 47. This has a 
more distinct adze form, with the butt broad and thin; 173 X Jb X 38 mm. 
48. adze or chise] ; the opposite aide edge to ihat shown in the aide view 

is very remarkably ainuous, or zig-zag, like a Chellea implement ; 314 x f>l x 

34 mm. 49. Blat-faccd chisel, or small narrow adze, with both faces equally 

j 171 X 50 X 33 mm. SO. Adze, somewhat rude, with untiimmed flat 
face and oblique edge; 162 X 59 X 64 mm. Si, Adze, with flat face im- 
trimmed (except at the cutting edge), and slightly expanded and gouge-shaped 
edge ; 184 X 63 X 29 iwn. 52. Adze with expanded edge ; not so flat-faced 
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^ most the otlieis ; 172 X 86 X 44 mm. 53. Rudfl adte, made from a 
flake, with very strong adEe-carre Been id tlie side view ; 2l>4 x 56 X 66 inDt, 
54. Smaller and neater adrci made from a flake; IBO x x 45 mm. (Sirit4»h 
A/ufeum). 55. Antither somewliat rude adze made from a flake - IflOx i6x 43 mm. 


fios. 40 -B 5 ^—AUEi a.n:d cnia£L uneFF. scale j. 

The adze form is snpplfimcnted by alight trijimilng, or counter-baaiJ, on the haclt 
or flat face at the cutting edge (in addition to the main basil on the front or roimd 
face) In maiiy of the abotei especially in 50p 51, 53, 64 and 65, 

f .—The Dt»tble-Ax4 Group, 

Doable*axea, With an equal cutting edge at either end, are abundant on theaita. 
The Hpecimeiia 15,14 and 15, ulieady illustrated, should be compared with this group. 
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56- A good example ia an iDtermediate stage of flaking ; 267 x 9® X 68 num 
{BriHsh Mufevm). 57. Anatber iimiiar, showing unsnoMeflful attempts to 
remove loBgityditial thinning Bakes (see 71 and 72) from either end. alt of which mn 



nos. 50-64.- oonata axes, scats |. 


out too soon, and failed to ewry away the hmnp In the middle \ 272 x 108 x 
81 rom. 58. Similai In fotm to 66 and 67, hut more advanced in flaldng, ako 
spoilt by a hump in the middlo i 216 xWx76 mm. S». This in ol inogalaf loim 
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in both viflWB, und ghow? mujoh buttering of tbe edges in tho un^ucceesdtil attempt 
to ah^pe it bettet; 159 K 59 X 43 tnxa. 

The implementa of the next sah-gnonp ate broader and tbitiTier in their propor* 
tionflj and have one side edge nearly straight and the otha: consideiably curved^ 
60^ Made fnm. a Enke^ aomawhat unformed, but appaieutly intended for oiue of thia 
group; 185 X 82 x 32mm. 6L This ia quite a good example^ except far the 
acczdontal breakage duiitig flaking ; in an inteimediate stage; 182 x @9 X mm. 
52. Another eiznilaT example; 156 X 79 X 37 mm. 63« A still better flaked 
specimen of the same type; 162 x 71 X 36 mm. 54, A broken piece of a longer 
example; 135+ X 82 x 31 mm. 

The approximate unifomiity of thickneas in the above five exaniplefj of the same 
type is noteworthy. 



HTQ- as. 

TABTLT xxa. scmm 



no. aa 

i^SMATio roaic ok aaouK mtSK.. 


G. — PoUshed 

65 . Butt-end of axe* broken by hinge-tractnre, with slight polishing chiefly 
along the sida edges. It waa made from tabular ecree* and the flakiug renmins 
quite rude. Pound to the nortb^at of Cmig-Hafodwcm, more than a mile from the 
axe factory* but made of the Graig-lwyd rock; 77-1- X ^+ X 27 -5 mm. 


H.—Emptvmal Type*. 

6 A Prismatic form of triangular section* made from a flake; 131 X 36 X 

30 frvm. Mf. F. IS- Hflward haa pointed out to me that tlmi is probably a narrow 
fiat-faced adsc, or chisel, with the cutting e(^e broken amy from the broader end. 

67, Side chopper, the back formed of much weathered "crust ” ; 83 X 126 X 
66 mm. There is one other, similar, and both were found to the south-east of the 

2 B 
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Camedilau caim, on the niaigin of the working sites. This is quite a flint type 
of the chalk downs of the South of Englaad, and can occasionally be matched from 
the PalBsolithio river gravels. 

68 . This is another flint type of the chalk downs, apparently a rude double- 
ended pick of triangular section, or perhaps merely n failure in the attempt to make 
an adze j 163 x 44 x 37 mm. 

7.—JAinrn'iiy Fioter- 

It will have been noted from the foregoing descriptions that a considerable 
nmnber of the unfloiahed aies wote discmded on account of excessive thicknese of 
the blade. Experience of experiinental implement making shows that this ia the 
greatest difficulty which baa to be overcome. In order to make a blade which will 



no, 67.—snm raorsiii*. ecus no. 68.— ncxft) soaus 


prove asocoeeafid cutting instrument, it is necessary to keep the centre to a luasonable 
degree of t.^lnnuftH ; n much gmater thickness, and cunsequeutly greater strength, 
being penuiasible, however, in certain classes of tools tlian in others—notably in the 
nanniiWer Bdsm, 

Thinnass oi blade ia attained by the atriJdng of iiiciirved tbmiiiag fUikesi fla 
partially described on a previoua occadion iJornn. AnikTop. V«L 

1914, p. 423). They are of two classes, lateral and lon^t^dinal ; both tiese clashes 
(but perbape more particularly tlo foHaer) repreaeut a higli degree of aJdll la tbe 
art of the daker^ but it was nevcrthelesa attained as early as the l^te Cbdiea stagey 
it not eiiilier, and has been employed to a greater or Icsacr degree in tbo fialdag of 
Btone implementa throughout all subsequent ages. It ie not nnmially employed 
by the Brandon dint-knappeTs in pinfsuaiiee of tlieir craft, because the work they 
are engaged upon doe^ not need it.^ 

^ In tbs diBgrami tbe arrawi ludieatft th& pomtfOa of the bolb of pereiiiii^on^ and conwqnoiitiy 
tbAt of iba inner Inee itt the tide Tievs, 
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Lateral incmred r h in na ng flake, -which hikB cut (as Hi ehouid) more than half¬ 
way acToa& the blade, and picked up the ends of fac^a cotning from ft different 
direction from Hb own; in thia case the principal facet chances to be longitudiJia]^ 
but a Bioftller one ia the more n^uftl lateral facet etniek from the opposite side edge. 
The face of the aa^e from which it was struck la su^eated by the dotted lines. The 
imaginary mms-^tion indicates the manner in which it was struck through 
the thickness of the axe^ It liaii a strongly facetted butt, shown on twice the 
scale. This apecimen was selected on account of its being thicker at the hutt 



than a iMniung flake should be* and in consequence showed the facetting of 
the butt to better advantagi^ than uinfrt. The lower broken line thruugb the crosH- 
sectiou indicfttesi an ideftl thinning flake, which is very thin at the etige whcte the 
blow IB Btniek* but thickena to the centre where it has carried away an awkward 
bump in the middle. Thia variety of the iacetring of the butt is simply a pwt of 
the flaking of the opposite face of the axe which has been carried away i^iith the 
flake ■ 89 X 03 X 14-9 nm. (British Musewn). 

Thfl facetting of the butt in a flake mdustry, aa on the celebrated NortbSeet 
site, ta executed on the BtriJdng plane of the core, for the purpose of maintain- 
iug the wnrbjng angle at about 90 " * the flaking an^ on these thinning flakes 
with facetted butts is the angle of the edge of an axe-^Mmmoidj about 

S B 2 
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(H)'" to ay*. Tlieae Jar^ral iiioiiTi.^1 tbirmin^ S^ko^ with facotted butts occeu ia 
great pmfn&ion. 

7<). l^ngrtntjinal thi nnin g Qahe with facets^ shown with E^uggcf^ted oirtlinQ 

of tho USB froDi whitih it was struck. ThaM are quite comuiDu on the but 
mu^h iosa bo thsii thjB lateral type; 169 X 5G X 13*5mm. ilfiAseum}. 

71. Puiutod ftpear-Jike Sako^ with laterd faceta; 132 x 54*5 x 11*8 min, {Brifish 
Museum]. 72. Edge view of another longitudina] thinning flakes which has 
removed a hump frum tha middle of an axe-blade to a ihicknesd of nearly 22 ; 

169 X 51 X 21*8 mm . Kumber 57 wag a voyy bad caae of hump,*^^ and a croas**- 
beotion ui this ie placed near to 72 in order to ahow that the removal of the 
hump to thb thickn^s would reduce the blade to fairly reasonable proportioiiii of 
thickiLoas, 

From a oomparisaii of the charactera of the flflkefl*with the method of flaking 
shown upon the axes theuLselvcB, I have come to the conclusion that even the flnedt 
and most fiynunetrical flakeg were not made purpneely as such^ but that they ivere 
merely a by-piH^uct of the axe-maklng induatryi. Such flakes were doubtlesH 
often brought inUi une as luLnor tools^ but that more were produced (eo to speak] 
accidentally than were needed is indicated from the prohiBicm with which they 
occur in the debris of the axe-workmgH. That these workings are not the accumu¬ 
lations of habitation sites is indicited not only by their charaetci but also by their 
situation upon the steep inhoapitabk slopes of a mountain where no prehistoric 
mau would be likely to take up his abode, Ue would dwell either on the plain 
below or under the shelter of the crags above: one can hardly credit & prehistoric 
metropolis upon a steep mountBin aide. 

J^~Fhkes of Other Forintu 

It was not unusual for the larger rough flakes or spalls to bo worlmd up into axes 
or adae^i of which a few examples have been given (53» 54 aud 55). The lai^est 
Hake I collected weighs ll| pounds^ and measniea 307 X IBS X 101 nan., in spite 
of the fact that it is considersbly reduced by bold secondary flaking in the pre¬ 
liminary stage of re-working it into an axe. 

It seems scarcely worth while to iUustrato the more ordinary forms of flakes 
which Dcx^ur in every poseihte me and shapes and aro equally tndistingtiiiihahle 
(mthuut the assccuited impletnents} from the work of Le MoUBtier, htom that of the 
modi^^al flint walbbuilderp or hotn that of the modern knapper of Brandon. 

The trouble of “ pluni^ng flakes ** was cNiscasiunjiUj experienced by our axe* 
makers as by alJ stone-flakem of sU times all places. It is perhaps imtioceaeaiy 
to explain that a plun^ng flake is formed when the fracture, instead of fuDowing the 
intended course, plunger in a sweeping curve through the thiclmess of Lhe stonCr 
and comjss out at the back; thus Bpoiltng either the intended fl^k^ or the mtended 
implement. The diagram 57> on page 359p ia used to illustrate the plunging 
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73. Thii^ mom nearly rnsranbles a tionmil scraper tliaii any, but it is majde from 
a rougUy bmkeu piece and not from a fLtke ; fl6 x 70 -B X 34 mm. 74. A 
poaeiblo but miconvincing side-sciaper made fmm a Hake - 103 X 61 X 37-5 mm, 
75. A rough Sake^point, msembling the Cbelliau precoisrore of the Momiteriaii 
form; 112 K 74 x 44"8miiL 76^ This alflo might be matched among the 
ruder hrooi^tcnan or pre-Moustennn fomis; it h probably notiiing liinre than a 
waste piece; 108 x 51 x 35-8 mm. 

If the dwelling-aitee of the aie-wotkew e*u be identified and ejccavated, a mote 
aatisfactoTy group ol domeatic tools will probably be fonnd. 
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flato, wtfiie an intended tianBvetwj thmniTig fiiilEe. a: y, hfla etnick too deeply into the 
stone, and swept out at the back along the curve x 3l 


—-^Trimmed Hakes and Scrajpers^ 

These types are very pooriy ispfeaeated on the chipping-dwra, and the few 
that I have so far found are ait mugh and unsHtUlactoTy as UEefvd implements that 
they may be Httia more than waste pieces of chipping. 
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L.—Caret and nammer-Stoius. 

Ab coDGRuiDg the appnreDt of a Sake induBtiy on the aito, 1 have 

not been able to identify a Batialactoiy i^up of coiee: the material seome to 
consist aloiuEt exclusively of axes in the makiDg, and the Oakes struck ofE in the 

prOTOSB. 

The apparent soatclty of hammcr-stcncB ia a little puxzUng: although I looked 
for them, 1 only found one. ft is much wom by prolonged use, and weighs nearly 
six ptiunds. Perhaps a good deal of the work waa eaecutod by revaise ilakiiig against 
blocks of scrw as anvil stones, and not by tho blows of hammer^toneB. 

The Datihg of the IitnuBTRx. 

* 

Taking our njoe as we find ttem—th^t in to in their oufizuBhed eiate—it 
may be noted frotu the figures that the jnevailing type is that of tho “ paioted-bntt/^ 
which ifl conjeideied in Bcandmayia to belong to an early stage of tho Lato Keolithicj 
imnipdiately before the introduction of the dolmen. A certuin ntiniber show a 
decided tendency towards tho broad thin-bntted fcuni (althQOgb they iitill Totain 
the loj^enge eioEia-sactioD], which is considered in Scandinavia to belong to the 
earliest dolmen period. This type with the broad azid Umi butt passes into the 
simple fom of the double-axe, which ie by ao meatis uncommon on ouj site. 

The Angletjea sp^men in the Jer!ij}m Street Museum is a typii^ example of 
the poiotod-buttp while judging from the photograph the Pool Llwyd axe would 
appear to be generally similar. 

These correBpondencea with Scandinavian types muat be applied with caution^ 
as the later forms of Scandinavian ^tone ain do not occur as native work in this 
country^ anri with us earlier form^ continued in use as late as the round barrow and 
beaker stage, if not into utill later timely. For my own part^ 1 think that some 
latitude mnst be allowed lor the difi&cultiefl and unccrteinties ioaepamble from the 
working of stone, and that we cannot expect the stone typ^ to be so reliable us the 
style of working in more plastic niateriak such us metals or pottery^ which are 
en much more easily contmUed, 

All students of the subject will notice striking similarities between GraJg-lwyd 
work and thut of the flint axe factories of Orimea Graves and Cisebury. We seo the 
same anfinished ax^ of iinsalisfActDry shape discarded In every atag^ of flakiiig. 
There are Faleolithic reB^mhknees, plunging fiukes, breakagea and hiuge-fractiiieB 
producing similar forms, and the same tectmiq^ue of laterfd and Inngittidinul thinning 
flakes with facetted butts. While the better finished axes and utbieg that are 
present are in many cases of dosely corresponding typos, 

A t-nmulufl not far iiom our rite at Penniaeninuwr has yielded numerous cinarary 
urns atid " food vesHeLu ** of the Brorize Age (later than the beaker stage), with a 
uniad stone eup and two bronre pins (J, F. Earwaker^ AtcA£E€l- 5th Ser., 

Vo!- viii, IfiSlj pp. 33-3T, Flutee aitd Figmes). A large fluke of our '^feUitk*' 
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rock was uBfld aa the cover for ooe ol the ciaeraiy titust hut of course one doBH nut 
know whether it may be contemporaiy work^ or whether it may have been picked 
up Bcjcideut ally a^ a suitable flat atoue. These remains are in the Chester Muaeum. 

A second tumulus, cnelnamg a kist-vaeut appeared to be of even later date, and 
included amongst other remains a primitive niiU-stone mEide ol the same rock 
(E. Newstcad, Joutti. Arehiiect. Arvhedot, and ffiff^orioerf Aesoc., Chester, N. S.* 
Vol. vi. 1S99, pp. 145-151. 1 Plate), 

For eatisfactory evidence of dating one must await the teflulta of B}^de-woTk 
on the site. At the foot of the mountain slope it m quite papsihle that the chippiug- 
ftoors, which are elsewhere superficial, may be buried end piesvervcd under a covering 
ol talus, and excavation, in ihat situation might bring to light the fauna of the 
period. On the moor top, the chipping-flcxirs come into close prosmuty to a turbary, 
and trenchiug there might enable a correlation to be made with the flora of the 
time, and with the succe^ion of cUmatio changes established by Dr. F. J. Lewis. 

Vn* Neiohuoueixu Prehetosic 

On the top of the eastern slopes of Gtaigdwyd, and just under the crag itself, 
there ia a natural platform in the mountain side which la occupied by a group of 
hut-circles. Aboirt one-fifth of a mile further to the south-east there is nuother 
well-preaervcd hut-circle. All these hut-drclea show' a depieasion in the middle, 
are outlined by stones^i and are usually about 20 to 30 feet in diameter. 

Thev greatly reseuible the hut-cireles aasDoiated with the Britiah hill-furtToseos 
of the country, and so may be much later than the axe-woEkera, but. aa they ate 
within the area of the axe-worldngB, one would like to see them excavated. 

Cameddau ,—On the Ordnance Map this name is applied to a email stone circle 
Bciirth of Graigdwyd, which I am diaposod to think belongs to the “aacied circle ** 
group, and is probably an outlier of the Maeni Hirion remains, A few yanja to the 
west there ia, however^ a prehistorio cairn, or atony ttmiulus, to which 1 think the 
name mhould properly belong, as ^^Oameddau ” means a caim nr pile of atones, 
and ant a stone circle. Some of the worked Btoactf from the axe factory were ti^ed 
in maUng this c*iin. which appears to have been opened in search of fissure in 
pra-ecientifie days. 

There is another, and much smaller, circle of rather large stones a little nearer 
to Graig-lwyd. It appears to be neither a hut-circle nor a “sacred circle/" but h 
probably the mins of a aepulchfal monument. 

/Ziriofi,—The main drcle of this group of megalithio monuments is 
situated nearly bdl a mile from the ncareat point of the axe-workings. One 
naturally asifume^ that these remains are later. 

Monolithsj Kist-twns^ IWmli, are abundant on the moors within a few 
miles of the axe factory* but one assumes, rightly or wrongly, that they arc 

of later date. 
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Tke well-d-fttad Btoaze Age tumiLliiA oi PeiimaemuawT U nnt«d tmder VI, 

(For fiirtkar iufonnatinn, vide W. Bezant Lowep The Se&rt &f Nofthem Wak*^ 
1912.) 

MU, The II^K^^lFlCAnaN of the Giiaio-lwyp Axes ifeen fou^ot 

ELSKWHEEE. 

It iH olmoiis tkat tkacc must have bean a veiy laige output of atou^ axe$ from 
the Graig-Ivyd factory. There is little doubt that; many of these axes would travel 
lor buudred^i of milea in the coim^ of barter and along tmde rputes^ during hunting 
expeditions or hoatilo Falda, tribal inigmtione* and the like. 

One ol the most interBetihg problems auggested by our site is tbe eudeavovr 
to trace Gralgdwyd azes when fomut m other localities* like the example already 
referred to from Angle^ea. 

So far as published descriptiouB are eoneemed* axes made of '^felsite*^ or 
febtone " are, of ooiime* the most hopeful. But if euch axes bad been acddeutally 
preserved from the efects of weathering, they might ’very po^aibSy be classed under 
the indefinite term ^gzeenstoae/^ There ia a publiBlied record of a pcdiahed axe 
from Anglesea made of what is described ae white magnesian atone " * even this 
may quite possibly be a mistaken idcntificarioii of the Grsig-lwyd reck if greatly 
weathered to a fxmjpiLr&tivieiy soft, puruus, white condition. 

Fur a ftftit auperfida) compaziaopp tbe cloflc-grained Graig-lwyd lock^ when uu- 
weathered, m blue, or very rarely greemsh. It ic mostly composed of a compacted 
masa of miaute crptak of felspar, etc., with iutcretitisJ quarts, which to the naked 

appears to be amorphous, and of decidedly "fddtm** Appearance^ althongh 
more strictly it is rather anderitie t han fekitic. Binbedded in this ground-mass 
are scattered vioihle crystals of felspar, the greater xiumber id which are i^s 
than 6 mm. in longer diameter, with very few exceeding 7 mm, ; they nits oauaUj 
quite narrow. Mdst commonly these crystals arc from 15 to 30 mm. apart 
but oocasionalfy they are doeer, and give the fuck a speckled appeamneo^ On 
exposure to weathering, it first aasmnes a thin, brownish coat, but finally becomes 
deeply white and very porous. At first the visible felspar crystaia become 
“ kaoHuized/' and axe converted into a white amorpboufl mass; but cn further 
weathering the kaolin le wa&hed. out^ and they are represented by vacant spaces. 

If the materia] of which an axe is made does not oonform to these superfidal 
charactetHt it is not worth more careful oxaminatiem from the point of view of its 
pousible aaaodatton with the Graig-lwyd fnctc ty. 

I feel thst it scarcely needs saying that the poesihilitios of Uite^t in tie 
Graig-lwyd site are rather suggested as problenis for future investigution than 
revealed in the present paper, which must only be regarded as a prclmiinmy note '* 
on a subject which I hope may prove of some [mpottance in throwing further light 
on tbe early history of this ooimtry. 
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In conclaBion, it aiilj' rauiAjnB foi me to tiianli thoee who hsTe so IdniJIy and 
genorouslj aasisced in vsnons ways, notably Colonel C. H. Darbtshire; Mi, Ivor E. 
Davies; Mr. IL C, Sargent, F.G.S,; and Mr. Jones, the tenant of Graig-lwjd 

farm , 

I am Bka gwiatly indebted to Dr, H, H. Thomas, P.G.S., of the Geologitsal 
Survey, for supiilyiQg the followiiig not^s to aiil in the identidcatiDn of Oraig^lwyd 
axes *— 

The nwk with whick 'kv *re oonaemed k ad cxceKiiitigly 6n« textured utimliiM' q| the ipxinp 
ol intfuAiaDA^ HO well known from Lhe ceslghboarhocKl □! PenmauuiiL&wrH 

Od a frwihly broken wjfnoe the rmk la uau&Uy fluisoth, in atmetnie, awrl 

of a p«ie bliiiflh-ytT?y colour that k of m&iij of the older riajolita of North and South 

WaljA, It oTideatlj weathera superfteJall^ with aomo rapidity^ Uu? extonuJ portiocES helming 
pale grey with puauto limonitjc apota on exposiure to abno^herte agbocka, On flak*** , th 0 
wEathcr^l akin la Dsuahy about 2 to 3 millimptree in tbicknesa, and m local norKwntnktiDn of iron 
oxidea Ln the ontennoat part la often a notici^hie fisatnie; aametimea it la euMci^t lo lorro a 
^thiD but diatinct Limouitio lAyi:jr, 

The fiwh rock ia extremely fine grainedr ail the niinenda being of Tnlerofieopic dimpnaiona 
and not diaocrnibhi by the aye without aid. They eu 4 hETwerer, be readily diatingmehed when 
the rock is subjected to a inagnilieaUon of about 25 dianieteis, mom |iertlciilarl 3 ^ P aectiona 
are ctnployiML A thin apction ahowB that the rock con&istH of aparaely distributed smaJl^imo- 
uryita of turbid pIsgiocliLOP falsparr small runuded cryutals and crystal-groupa of augHe, aod atiil 
SEciallsr decioaipoeed fliyatidi ol rhomyc pyruxeue in a mivTCHcryBtailinn matrix of qnarfca^snd 
felspar with roda and iaohited crystaln of magnetite. 

With ihe aid e£ thin HODtiDOS there ahofijii b* little difficmlty in identilyiiag a speefinen of the 
Graig'lwyd rock, aa mlemcopiDally its chuaeten arc quite diBtuiDtive» but in the casg of an 
Implcivnant it ia seidoui fieaimhle to mutilate a apeoLmen hy cutting from it stroh a section, and 
theiielDre ideotiflnation by Aome other mcana would be of oonaiderahle adTantagc. 

The nuode of weathedng and texture qf this rook arc highly ehancterEstk f^turea^ but they 
are aharsoteru^o not only oE the Graig-lwyd mass, but aleo of a number of other wislely dia^ 
tributed fukitio rooke of aotnewhat difiereni naturr ; mode of weathenog and texture muxt pot^ 
therefore, by themaeJvea be taken m fnmiahing conolnsi^ CTideues of Identity. 

The micro-stnictiii^, helped by iomo conception of the mirt^nl eonietita of the rock, taken 
in oonjunetiDiL with the colour, manner of fracture^ and mode of weathedng, may oollectivcly 
bo regard^ lui safe criteria. 

It ha^ boen fnqttd poMibk?, after having studied the rock in thin seetlousp to gain a gocHl idea 
of the tnmeral oontents and to rvoognixe muiy feitnrea; in the hdIM cton^ oven when in a wo&thered 
state. This ia accouiplished by placing on 9a smooth a surface of the stone aa can be selected 
a drop of clove oil through which the rock la obaerred by refleeted Hgbt with the aid 
of a rqt»dmmteJy bw-pawnr objective. 

The weatheitd surface is extremely porous, takeu np the oil leaddy and becomis tmns^ 
lucent. Although weatheredi and some uf the component mineraJa decomposed^ tbe ruiero- 
strueturq of the rook ia pmctically unnltorcd. It is poaxihlo in auch a case to diseem the hpdJI 
pbcflocrysts of tiirbid plagHirdasc uid the Uttie greenish gmins and crystals of ooglte end rhombia 
pyroxrine^ partieniarly noticeable are tho Utile rods and isolated ciyntals ol magnetite. On 
a beshiy fraDtuTcd smooth unweatbemd aodane the oanstitueni mmerBls are of eonieo more 
readily dotMted, 

OH iapmferable to water because of its higher cefraetiTe index, and it keuily removed by the 
appUeatidu of methyited spirit^ petrol, benxol ct any other siniilar solvents 

This method own be cnifdoyod without any injufy to Uu- specimen, and will, H Is thought, 
often liable an idsniidnatina to hr madr where DDoerlainty WEHdrl othenvise exist. 
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mSCELLAXEA. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 1919, 

Jan^rg 21 1919. 

Ahhub] G«neral Meeting. (See L) 


February 26^Ap 1919, 

Onlinarj Meeting at 50* Great Russell Street. 

Sir EvuRAnD ni Tmrnst, Fresident, in the Chair. 

The Eamntea a£ the last meetrng were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following oa Qrdinaiy Fellowa of the Institute waa 
announced: Mr. T. V* Hod^on, Rev. W, H. Hudspeth, Dr. John Btownlee, Mr* 
V. R* Raniau Menon, Mr. H. Abnahain, Miaa K. M. Bayhfi, Mr, K. M* ComiBh* 
Mr, Sidney Spokesi Mr. J* S. Fraser, Mis. W, C- Wataon and Mr. C, W* Hieeling^ 

Mr- Montcomery McGovern gave hie address on ** Formosan Anthropology/^ 
The paper was discussed by Professor Keith, Dr* SrEWanT Kaokintosh and 
the Pehsedeht. 

The thanks of the meeting were conveyed to Mr* MoGovehn for his very 
interesting paper* and the Institute adjourned till March lltb* 

MorrA llfA* 1919. 

Joint Meeting with the Prehistoiie Society of East Anglia, ut the Rooms of the 
Qeologioai Society* Burlington House. 

, At 3 p.m.—The afternoon programme was provided hy the FrehistoEic Society 
of East Anglia, when the President of the Sodetyj Mr. HEotNALn Smite* gave bia 
presidential Address on “Foreign RelatiotLs in the Keolithic Period/* 

Mr. Lewis ABecyrr ejdubited Flint IniplnnientH from the Cromer Forest Bed 
and the Admiralty Site, Whitehall, and other specimens were exhibited and desedbed.^ 
At 6.I5-—SirEvKRARD m TiiuHiff, President of the Institute, in the Chair.^ 

The miimtcB of the last meeting were taken aa read and signed* 

Mr. HAzzusdine Warren read hia paper on " The Dating of Surface Flint 
Implements and the Evidence of the Submerged Peat Surfaces*" illnstrated by 
epecimens and lantem slides. 

The paper was dtBouflfied by Mr. A. S. E^nnaeo, Dr. Yoitna, Mr* Reginald 
SM im> Mr. HowarDj and Mr. IY a unity replied. 
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The tifinks of the meeting ware given tO' lit. Wabrek for hia very interesting 

paper. > 

Mr. A. Ii. Lewis read a “ Note on an AlleaCoiiTBrte/’dbcoverediiitlieoouiM of 

ttenchaa for the defence of Paris, comiaunicated by M. Leoh Gotjtil, with 
obeervations by Mi. Lewis hiiuaelf and iantern illustrations. 

The thanks of the meeting were awotded to M. CounL and Mr. Lewis for their 

intor^tiug coiiiiiiiiiiicJiticJU+ 

AprU 6^1 1919 . 

Ordinary Meetlug at GO, Great Busaal] Street, 

Sir Everabd la Tnrrai!, Presudent, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the loUovring as Ordinary Fellowe of the Institute was 
announced ; Hr- W. B. Brierley, Mr. C. T. East, Mr. W. M. McGovnm, Mr. F. A. 

Stacpole. . 

Lieut. E. W, P. CHisKEEif mad his paper on Reactions of Certain New Gninea 

Primitive Pe<tple to Government Control.’' The lapor was discusecd by Dr. 
Seugma^, Captain Babton, Miss M. E. Dueham, and the Presipemt. and Lieut, 
Chisneet repbed. 

The best thanks of tbs meeting were given to Lieut. CHiNNEaYfor hU very 
interesting and important paper, and the Institute adjourned till May 13th. 


May ISth, 1919. 

Ordinaiy Meeting, at the Rooms of the Geological Society, 

Sir Eveeabd ui TBxras*, President, in the Chair. 

The nunutos of the last niBeting were read and copfixmed. 

The Pbesidest gave his addreas on "Dwellings and CoBtumes of Old Fiji, 
illustrated by epecimens and lantern elides. 

Observations were made by Dr.MAUDSLAT. who proposed a hearty vote of tbas^ 
to the PaESEDEJET, and by Dr.CoBifEY, who seconded the motion, which was carried 
by acclamation. 

The Institute then adjourned tiU May 20th- 

May 20iA, 1919. 

Ordinary Meeting at SO, Great Russell Street. 

Sir Evehakd em ThuRS, President, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows was announened; Mr, D, 
Jeiuiffifi, Mr, G. Alan Simmons, ID- W. E. Armstrong, Dr, C, fl. East, Major T. B, 
NichoUs, Lieut. A. G- Pape. 
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Misc^itnea^ 


C«ptiun A. M, Hocabt read hia paper on '* The Eajly Fijians," iUnstcateti by 
lantern slides. 

The paper was diaeus^ed by Dr. Coanxy^ Major St. JaitNBois:^ Dr. SKLiaMAi?, 
Dr. K^tth and Mr. B- M. Rat, and Capt^ain HocAnT replied. The Frusidiint ako 
made observations on the paper, and the hearty thanka of the meeting were 
accorded to Captain Hdcabt for his most inteiestmg and suggestive paper. 

Jane IVK 1819^ 

Ordinary Meeting at SO, Qr^t Rossell Street. 

Professor Knjtn, Fast Freeidcnt, in the Chair. 

The minntea of the lost meeting wcm read and confixcnedK 

The election of the following ae Ordinary Fellows of the Inirtitute wms 
aimouncedi Oaptain 0. A. W, MoncJrton, Captain E. T. N* Gmve, Dr. George 
M. Sanderson, Mr. W. Bonser. 

Mi. Rstd Mom read his paper on Flint Implements from the Middle GIsdai 
Gravel at Ipswick^^ iHustmted by hintem slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Beot^ali> Sujth, Mr. BAnNES, Captain Bmoy- 
Kakr and Mr. Beh) Moie replied. 

The Chairman maile some observations on the paper and on his motion^ the 
hearty thanks of the ineeting were given to Mr, Reio Mom for his important paper. 

Oc(ob€T 14/ft, 1919, 

Ordinary Meeting at 60^ Great RusaeU Street. 

gxT EvmAnn m THTraN^ Premdentp in the Chairs 

The minutes of the last meeting were $ead and confirmed. 

Lieut. Chinxeey read bis paper on ** Initiation Ceremonies of the Mambare and 
Eumnsi DivldoiLs^ British New Guinea 

The paper was disenased by Dr. Seuoman^ Captain Monctkton, Dr. STaDKO^ 
Mr. WmiUAMooKp Mrs. Boutledgie, Misa IkraMAM, Mr. Bat and the F&eaidekt, 
ATid Lieut. CnnoTEST replied. 

The best thanks of the meeting were oonveyed to Liout^ CfONTrEnY for hia 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till November lllh. 

Niruemher 11 (At 191®» 

Ordinary Meeting at 60, Great Russell Street. 

Sir Ettraed im Twubn, Fr^ident, in the Chair. 

The miuntes of the last meeting were read and 0 Qnfim:.cd. 

Mr* HAzzLEDiira Wahsen read Ms paper on A Stone'Aie Factory at Pen- 
niaemiinwr/^ iUuatrated by sjiecimena and lanteiii ahdes. 
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The paper was diacuased br Mr. Sajuiiat, Mr. Mr. Howaed. Mr, 

Wbiobt, Mr, Kknsahd, ^Ir. Leach, and Mr. Hittchisbon, ami Mr. WiEHEN' repli^. 

OUervatioBA on the tuakinB of atone inipIcfuientB by nalircB in South America 
were made by the PaEsmENT, and Bpedmcns of modem vraate flakes from 
PeninaenmawT were eihilnted by Mr. Babkea. The hearty thauts of the meeting 
were accorded to Mr. Wabeen for his moat intemstiDg and important paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till NovembeT 35th. 


Nomtiber 35tJl, 1919. 

Ordinary Meeting at the Boome of the Institute, 

Sr Evebabd till THtiBir, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The oleetion of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was 
announcedMr, H- Tyke Aeland, Mr. A! B. Brewater, Miss L. E. Elliott, Mr. 
Sidney Hillelson, Mr. A, G, 0, Hwigaon, Mr. J, L- Huffman. Mr. F. 0. Jons, Mr, 
T. D. Eendiick, Captain G. T. Lloyd, Mr. H. A- Longman, Mr. J. P, Mills. Mr. 
Bobert Moud, Mr. Thomas Parkin, Mr. C. Prideaint, 

Dr, W, M. Stoonq read his paper on "Personal EipeiieMea in BritiBh New 

Guinea.*' 

The paper was discussed by Mr. IUt, Dr. Sklichan, Mr. HtTTCHiitsoN, Dr. 
UACKrarosK and the Pbe3 JJ>E3 it, and Dr, frrROWJ replied- 

The best t h*"kR of the meeting were accorded to Dr. BmoNO for his ii'eiy 
interesting and suggestive paper, and tbe Institute adjourned till December 9th. 

9^Ar 1919* 

Ordinary Meeting at tte Boomp ol the Lttfltitnitft. 

Sir Everard m l?™identj in ttfl chair. 

The minutcB of the last meeting were mad and confinned. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Feilows wna announcedRev. 
W. L. Broadbent. Mr. F. R. Hoorn, Mr. J. Homell, Mr. A. P. Lyons, Mr. M. Saiamnn, 
Mr. B C, Wallis; and of M. L’Abbfi Breiul and Professor T, Zommit aa Honorary 

Fellow?. 

An exhibit of Flint Implements wflfl made by A- L. Lewis, the ispeciiiLenfi 
having been aent by M. Leos Coutil (mcently elected a Local Comspondent by the 
Institute), for tbe acceptance of the Institute, or in case they wnm not accepted 
by the Institute, for presentation to the Biitlah Museum. 

Dr. W. McI.*a]i eihibited a number of spedmens of bone and stone implementa 
from a cave in Boss. The fflthibit was discussed by Professor Keith and Mr. 
HAZZLxulifE WAnnss* 
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Sfitcdlanea. 


Mr. T. H. Hrrttoii ii$ad hb paper “ Th® Leopard Men of the N^a HjUe. 

Tho ^per waa'diaffliissed by tiie PiosioEsrr, Mr. GiuiPf Baowu, Colonel 
Cui£MiK3, MiflR DcmHAM. Di. Stajutos, and Mr. HtOTOx replied to varioiw questiotu. 

The best of the Inatitate were accorded to Mr. H u n-ox for hia extremely 

mterwtmg paper, and the PREsiOEirr exprcBsed the hope that the paper would be 
available for piihlicatiDii in the jountol- 

Dr. McI#sak. Mr. LiswrB,a!Ml M, Ooorn. were also thanked for their interesting 
exhibits. The Institute ad]ouzDBd till January 13th, 1920. 
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cidot 39 ; inarriago and hotiudde, 37 ; 
Papua. admimBtration of+ 36 ; religion 
and homicidoj 38 ; iJtuD-eult, 58 : 
ioui-snbdtanco. 40 ; tribal deTelop- 
ineiit, 36. 

New Girinen ■ i« Languages, Papna. 
Stone-work. 

New Mexico : 31 nthem and Cmdraii at 
Laguna, 13 1 Motbem and Children at 
Znai, B6r 

Nigerian Notes : A^onomy^ 92 ; Twinai 
87. 

NigTMceme, index of, German, 30. 

Nilotic tdbee aid nun-making, see Eoin- 
makuie. 

Noomalut drcumci^oD in, 309^ 

Noikoro> cimimeision in, 309. 

Nordensklold, lih, Vergleichende Etliiip> 
gzaphische Fozschnngen i {TevicuiGd}^ 8S. 

Nordemkiold and Frikdin ! Ueber Zwtr- 
nen und Spionen im den Indianem 
Sudameneas (pmnnedj, B. 

Nordice: in FlnLanii, 165 1 in N«W. 
Bumpe, 201. 

NordirJb tidl^vne af IM 

KgL ». 


Noriroan, C, A-: Nordieks Fortidaminded 
udgivne af Dct. Kgl. (rtweuwd)^, B9. 

Note* OB RotTUnan graflunar. A, M, 
HocBTt, 252. 

Kouvdk-CaUdonie et k$ Iitea 8T. 

Nudity in India in cobUhu and titunU 
W. Crookje, 237: bark clothing, 2-W II,; 
fertility ritee, 246 *, Ganesa. £47 ; teaf- 
dothing, 241 ; iii»pcal liten, 24,'!, 248 ; 
pH«to and nudity, 246; rein-making. 
243: idigioui rite«, 245 fl .; Tritdmrelt, 
249. 

O. 

Ohaidiui implemcnte, Fapna, 275. 

Oceania i MuifOri tood-bowL ^ i ace o/^ 
Biitiflh New Gniiiea. Circuincabn, 
FijLatui, Language, New Gninea, Rotii- 
r pnn Gramniar, Solamon la.j String 
Figures- 

Omene after dremneiainn, Fiji^ 314^ 

On the acdunence of hijinanly-faabioped 
dints, etc., in the ** BfUdeUe GlaciaL ” 
gravel at Ipwich, Snidolk, J* Bcid 
Mciir, 74. 

Organiaed Researrh Scbeino, 53. 

Origioa of people of San Cnatoval, 128, 
168. 

Orthographies, in Rotunoa, 252, 362. 
Outrigger Canore, 55. 

i\ 

Pacific la,, *c« British New Gniiiea, 
Cifcamcisiou (Ki' I®-), Fijiansi Lati- 
guagee, Maori, New Gniiiea, Rotuman 
Grenunar, Svlomnn I#., String figure*. 
FalBolithic ; Agie, 9 tt Knnio; cultmea in 
N. Europe, 200. 

Ffllsditbs and Pierced Stones, Gold 
Coast, S. 

Papua ; administration of, 35 ; belief in 
eonl and aoul-anbatance, 72 ; Xopuiafi 
txilt, Ot ; langnage® of N. Papua, 320 ; 
stt olio Britiab New Gnioea, New 
Gtdnca. 

Papuan element in San Cektoval, 173. 
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PAmoiiA, Clfiwii! MfJthera &tid 

CtLildrcB at IS ; MLithem and 

C^hildreQ of Znhii BS. 
raraonfl, F. G*: Aiitliropologir:rLi Observft- 
tians OD Gerremn Priaoia^iTa of War, 31 * 
Piiplcal Characteis of the Modem 
BctoOt 33- 

Pa^Bage-gTav<*f^ in ScaDiiiiiAvia, 101. 
Pitriliny in PapuxVt 3^^’ 

Peake, H. d* 3 Fuuiie pKiblem, S3; 
Santiag<^t The Evotntion of a Patron 
Saintk S3 ; tbo Finnic Qio.^tion and 
Borne Baltic Prpblenuf. 181; fee. of, 
Nordifllce OldflkriftselBkabp 69, 

Pcdijifreca, see Solomon M&ada- 
PeniwtennirtWf: atane-axe factory at 

Gmig-lwjd, 343; trport on rook aaed, 

365. 

Peiaonal names in San Oriiitoval^ HU 
Pestles, Btone, Papua, 373. 

Petrie, W. Flinderfl: fW. o/ CoJleetioTi 
Zaotutaailov 11. 43- 

Petti grcw^ W. * Naga Ommniaf snd 
Dictionary (rej^i^tPisc?}, 13. 

Philology : eee Flfiaua, I-iinguirttk-fl, 
Phonetics: Rotdmnn, 264, o/^j 

Uingmstica.. 

Physical anthropology: Babunda, 36 I 
poethumouA defonnatioii of fossil fikulls, j 
65 ; 23, 30, 33, 4f , 7B, 70, 31 ; 

ffiw fl/jo Fijiaiif, Finnic^ Gertnan 
Prisonere of Wax, Mendt?, Phyaical 
obaracters. 

Phymcal chararteni: of tlio Mends 
nation, 265 ; of the Modem Briton, S3. 
Pokomebi language k 4. 

Poliy or aanred plaw, L( uaikioanax, 176, 
Polyandry in San Cristovid, IIB- 
Polygyny in Ban Cristoval, tO^, 118^ 
Polynesia : oee^faeri. Rotiuiian Grammar, 
String fignreap 204. 

PoIynoEdan types in Fiji, 45- 
Pol^Taesians and blelaDC^iana^ ««e Fijiana^ 

42. 

Posthumoua deformatioji of Fossil Human 
Skulk, 65. 

Fottnrv. Bronze Age Uma from East 
Azigiin, 3 1 frigmenta frotn Papnnp 274. 


Prehifftorio Arcbffloloj^^ Archnsology, 
Flint ImplementB, Pottery, Stone Aie 
Factory. 

Prohistoric Mim'a Neat, 35, 

Prehistory, Europe^ satf Fin me* 
P^idential Address, Aiithro|)olagy and 
War, 12. 

Priestess. Lango, and iBin-makingk TO. 
Priests and nudity^ India, 345, 

Primitive Art aa a means of Practical 
Magiot S3. 

proceedings of the Royal Anfcliro|iological 
lufltitnte, 366. 

Processes of 49- 

^^ogl^atllis^l^ in Mcnde, 267. 

Proto-PolyBelgians m San Cristoval, 139. 
Provenance of Lmpkmnnfcs, 77. 
PulititacAotM dd Aftwro de Einalogit^ jf 
^n^ropofopn fttf Chile, j4fw- Ip AV 1,75, 

Quill Work, Ajuericaiip 6- 

p 

R. 

Rain-Bkaking among the Lango, J. H* 
Dril^rgT 52 ; animai-gToiipfl and rain- 
making, 52; aninijil sactihee', 55 ff.; 
beer-drinkiiigi coremonittl^ 56, 61 ; 

dancoflp 59 l festiva], 52 ; bg-tree and 
rain- making^ 58 ; Hamitic iribea and 
rain-making, 63 ; li>ciifltSi magic for 
repelling an invaaion of, T3 ; Karamajo 
and rain- making, 62; prie:ate«a and 
rain-making, TO; aacred poi>b 7L ; 
songs, 54 S-; spear, rurEseemtinu ol, 
for rain-maldng, 5T. 

HAin-moking : in India, 245 ; Papna^ 396. 
Ramsay, Sir W. M.: Intermixture of 
Races in Asia Minor 30. 

Ray, B* BL; Languages of Nijrthnnj 
PapiLA, 317; ms, ef : BnOctin of 
Sehoal of Oriental Btndies^ K; In¬ 
troductory Sketch of the Banta Lan- 
gnages, 36 ; Tonga Grammar, 24. 
Readp Carveth* rm. of.* Dreams and 
Prirairive Cqltnxo, 59. 
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Sif Fneflidcntial Addrras, 

AutkrapoJoi^ and W*j^ 12. 

R^d hair in GEiT7nati!i| 32. 

Reed-throwing in Fiji, 50. 

Relationship term# in San Cnstoval^ 

121, 132. 115, 154, lfi&. 

ReLatioiuihipi in Centml Amarica, M. 

Religion : and boinjciide, New Ouinea, 38 ; 
hut-hiiming, India, 11; New Meiico, 
18 ; Papua, 81 ; Toda milk fmstnine, 
221 Totaba, 58. 66, 80; 
Cjrcumcifiion, Fijians, Magic!, Nodity in 
India, RaiJi-Qiaking. SoIojudu 1h. 

Re tans, OnEtav Magnua, Obitnary Notire 
of, 79- 

Richaidfl^ F« J., Badaga Clans, 83. 

Ridgeway, Sir. W. t Irish tiacorated 
Socketed BroujsoAxe, 84; Bronw Celts. 
’Wioken* 84. 

Ritual: czmunciaion, Fiji, 309 0. ■ nudity 
m India, 23T. 

Ritual and Belief, 40. 

RiTOTj W. H. R. j llreami atiEi Prinjitinfe 
Culttire (fffpinfYidh 59 ^ fera, ^ The 
.Amencan Indian, 89 ; Lau LstatidE 
Fairy tales^ 15. 

Rose, H. A.: CocnpAmtive IdiomatologrT 
IZ. 

RoetfD-c&nnate implements^ Tpewich, 84. 

Roth, E. Ling: American Quill Worki 5; 
nw. of Guide tn a Collection of Musical 
InatnuneDta, tndiaD Muaeum, 7. 

Rotnma and Fiji, 44. 

Kctnman Crammar, Notes on, A. JM, 
Hdcart; article, 268; cflaea, 257; 
coneoaants, 253; order in sentience, 
263 ; orthographies, 252, 202; pbo- 
betica, 264 ; Tawcla, 253. 

B. 

Sacied jjool and min-making, ft, 

Sacrific^a, animal, Raifi-maMng, 

Saeri6clal act, oirciiinciAion aa a, Fiji^ 3111. 

St. Johnitoii^ T. R.;. Lau IjlancLs and 
th-dr Fairy Tales MTid Folk-loze 
triewd), 15^ 

SsmoA and Fiji, 44. 

Samoyeds, Finnic, 


iSanf AiV Guiirf^ 48. 

San Criatoval, Solnmon leUnda, Social 
OrgaiiiEation in, C- Fox, fl'i. 

Santa Anna, San Cristoval, 97, 119. 

Santiago, Evolntinn of a Patron Saint, S3. 

Santo DamingOp cmrved wooden object, 

Saraain, Fritx: L» NonwUe-CaiMonjo 
ot lea Islea Loyalty (rmwed), 67* 

Scaridimiyia^ see l^nic. 

Serpents and growth ol food, Kew 
Guinea, SS3. 

Shark dan in Santa Arma Sais Orintneah 
152^ 

Shell: monoy, San Cristoval. 164; orna¬ 
ments, Papim, 275^ 

Sierra Leone, see Monde. 

Smgier, €., Mon of Goio, 71. 

Skinner, H. IX^ Moriofi Sea-going Ckaft, 
34. 

Sknll-cuUr Kew Gnlnea^ 38. 

SkuU-meaaurenientaf ScandinaTia, 195. 

Smith, R, A: Stone Age In Africa, 56. 

Snake Worebip In San Crmto^h 96i 1112, 
159,179. 

Social Organijsntion in San Cristova), 
Solomon filanda, C, E. Fox, 

Sociiilogy : tee Anthropology and War^ 
Fijbma, New Guinea, Solomon Je. 

Sabmon lElanda^ aooial orgouixatiod in 
San Crietoval, C. E. Fox; adoption,, 
practice of^ 109, 13S; anomalotiA 
murriagaa, 114, 141; amW, 99 ; Amsi 
clanH, 106; Arosi diatnct, 95, 9fl; 
o^ua, note on, 148 ; avnidnnee, 117. 
!43; Bauru dlEtrict, 96^ 130; beteL 
peoploj 167; bird-bowla, 101 ; bnrinli, 
175 ; chieia, 105; clana, 1(12 S. ; con- 
radB:, 118; oietnation, 95; dual 
organization^ diaenReion of, 15S; etn- 
balming, 160; exogamDua clans, 95 A ; 
gpng-t*Ik, 126; incamation, 157 \ 
imberitimce of property* 104 ; Kabna 
district, 07* 146; Eav* people, 129. 
156 E ; Luvn-dzinking, 167marriage* 
114 3.; matrilincftl descent, lOl 
moan, etarj and Enn cnitT 164; origin 
ol people, 138^ 16S; Papuan element* 
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ITS; pensonAl uftmea, l+t ; po!i, 
Guaddlcis^niu:, Itfi' polvariidTT. 109, 
118; polvgpiy^ 109, US; Protc^ 
Polyjaesifliifl, 129 ^ lektionsliip temu^, 
lOB, 127* 132, 145, 154 j diflCHBaiQii of, 
Wdi Sftota Anna, 97, 149' akarlc 
cliiji, 152 ; Bhell-money, 1 ^; snats 
woruhipp % fi.; ttittoQ oii^rk.^ 1611 
toteminni, 101 ff. ; tjee-ciilt, 159 ^ 
viLlagEBp AroBj, 98; ’widows and 
widowers, custoniB, 118. 

SolcTnoD Is.^ gi>dfl and ciofifftp 49. 

Sonne observations on the rhyeicid 
cbftraGters of tbe Mcnde Tfation 
h\ W+ It. Migcod, 265. 

Some Personal Kiperieacea in Bcitiflli 
New Guinea, W* M. Strong, 262. 

SongB acui taiti-makin^, 54 €t se^. 

Souls: and gkofitB^ New Gnioea, 38; 
and soni-aubfttanc^, Fapna, 71. 

Sound chanj^e in Fijian, 49 ^ 

SpeaxB naed id lain-making, 67* 

Star culty ^an Ciintoval, 164. 

StatUTO: and war. 18; in Rutand, 182 ; 
in German priAoneFs, 34 i Mendo, 206. 

Stilling, Sir E. C., obituary notioe of , 45. 

Stone Agn: in Af^ea, 66 ; w also 
Finnic, Flint ImpJementa- 

Stone objects : and magic* PapUA^ 296; 
and circleet Papaap 277 ; implementB, 
Gold Coast; San Crktoval Btonn 
MtructLirea, 99 \ TaitaJ, 76 ; Jsre Flint 
IniplnmenUfp Stone Age, Stotie-axe 
Fa'^tory, Stone-wort. 

Stone-axn Factory at Oiaig-lwyd, Fen- 
maeniuawT, B. H. Warren, 342: ad* ■ 
and chieel fimiip, 353; aie-uiaking 
mdufltry* 345 ; dating of the indufltry, 
362; double mm, 355 ; cireptional 
types, 357 ; fflcoted butta, 359; 
Qaldng of tabular Acrce, 300 ; bammer- 
atone, 362; kut-circlca, 344^ 363; 
nature of rock, 360; neighbouring 
preliifltoric retniidi^ 363; Panmaen- 
mawr pock^ report on, 366 ; poli&hed 
axe, 35? ; preliminary stages in taking, 
346; Bcrapera and biniined Oakoi, 361; 
site and ita eology, 342 ; atone ue- 


beailfl of North Wales, thinning flakcBp 
S53 ; working siteB, 344. 

St-one- work and GoiddeklB in BritiAb New 
Gtiincap E. W. F- Chinnery, 271: 
adre-b^ada of ophicakite^ 275 ; carvingp 
in stone, 274; club-heads^ oi alabastcTf 
276, of granite, 276, of pottery, 275, 
of quart** 276: cultuma, 2B9; dis¬ 
tribution of Btone objfictfl* 279; map, 
291; “GemLfln” New Guinea, 
objects from* 278; gold* peatla, and 
Illegal itba, 2SA ; immigrant*, 282; 
irrigation, 281 ; mortars of atone, 271; 
mortars for miirorB, 273; munnnihea* 
tiottp 281 ; NegritoeB, 280, 285 : ob¬ 
sidian implemente* 2751 peaties of 
etone^ 273 ; pottery^ 274 ; flcrpenta and 
agriculture, 233 ; shell-omameut*, 275; 
stone nirdeap etc., 277 ; table of diatrlbu- 
tioti of atone objects, 280 ; terrace- 
cultivation, 281. 

String EgUTM from New Ckledoiila and 
the Loyalty IsiandBi, R- IL Gonipton* 

* S04 ; braceleta, 211; bird's nest, 226 ; 
butterfly, 214; ebUd, 211; fly* 233; 
lightnings 232; look I 219; iooper 
cnterpillajt, ^23 ; nam glass flgixrea, 212, 
213p 218, 220, 222, 234 : Ouleoje and 
tho bml-lime, 227 ; outrigger canoe* 
219: porketj £29; putting on the 
basket^ 234 ; rock of Waondele, 216 ; 
sardines, £21; star, 217; sngnr-cane, 
22S; two rnoD, 209 ; uprooting Mauianta, 
233; geographical aJSnities of flgures, 
206. 

Strong, W. M.p Soino pentoual expemnees 
in Britiedi New Guiana, 292. 

Bub-cbalky boulder clay, 74. 

SufloLk : Chalk in form of matninotlL, 10, 
35„ 52, 93 ; see ofso Flint Impleinents. 

Sun cult, San Oristoval^ l&L 

Suond, ses Finnic. 

Sympathetic magic, Paptia, 296, 

T- 

Tshiti ELud Fiji, 48. 

Tallgrcn„ A. 14.^ Collection Zaoussailov II 
(reoftwed), 43. 
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TaltKl-stone impleaisnt, 75. 

Tattoo niMflu w Bon Cnitoval, 164- 
Toxila, Onide to, 14. 

Technotogr ; Agricultiiii;, Congo, S3 ; 
Alaaka, braidfld hnir, 28; AmeiicaD 
qtiill-work.5; B»buml»,aei BAhwnsB. 
wooden atool, 1: Btohm Age nmB, 
Mt. AtigUoi 8 ; cMKjea, E. Afoc*j 66 i 
dliJHi, fi. Africa. Gold Const, 

stone objeou, 8 ; Ifiab laom* eelt. 84 ; 
IsiUick# (anchoiB), 62; Mnori food 
bowl, 38; mnta and hatk-olotb, Tiji, 
46 ; Moriori cinoee, 34 ; Ssnta Dam- 
ini^, wooden object, 7B ; rpiaRify, 
jfBMu'wo, B; see alio Flint. 
Impleiiicntn, Stone wort. 

Teggnrt, F. J., Prowisea of Hiatory 
(ren'evorf), 48, 

Teiracc-cultme in New Guines, S&l, 
Tbomas, n. H*. nsport on Penniieninawr 
lock. 305. 

Tbomaa, 5f, W.; Higcriwi Notes, Aa- 
tfonomj, 02, Twina, 8fT. 

Tobacco in Pspnn, 300. 

Todae, fHHk Ouatonii, 22. 

Tonga and Rji, 44. 

Ton^ Grammar, 34. 

Toiday, E,; The Nortbsm Babuada, 26, 
TotoQuam : Afosi, 181 ■ Baura, 121 ! 
Kabua, 146 ] Tapna, 301 ; Son Criato- 
va], 101 E; Santa Anna and Santa 
Catalina, 149. 

Treaeafor’e RejioTt lor 1918,6. 

Tree cult in San Cristoiral, 13!), 161. 
Tribal : doTulopmeut, New flmiiBa, 36; 
nurka of Monde. 270; oTganlaatiou, 
dual, Fiji, 47. 

Tutkr of CCTiffof Aria, 76, 


U. 

Dgrian Languages, 183. 

Uhle, Max: Publlcacionea del Mtiaeu <1e 
Etnologia y Antropologia de Chiie, 


AHo I, N. I {reeietBed), 76 ; Lo« 
Aborigenca da Anca {jneototKif), 76. 

Urta, see Btring Figures, 

V. 

FesylctcAeurf-f EthnosraphUcht Forrehun- 

Viti L&vUp OcEiniKiiion. 

\^ti jicpple, origin of, 49# 

VooabuJary of Langoagea of Pnpu*, 
331 ff. 

V^owfilsT BrOtumaD^ 253. 

W. 

Atclifliobgy. wRto£ie-ai« Factory* 

War; mid aotbropalogy, 12' mil it# 
effect on the nwe, 11; and RLKrriagc, 
IS; and utatuie, Ifij German 
piiftonfliJB* anthropological observationfl 
on, 20. 

WarrED, S. HajcjfiliKiiiiB; A stoae-axE 
factory at Graig-Iwycl, F^m m a ^ntna wr, 
n£n 

Wtttnet, A. i Sketch of the Bantu Lan- 
guogea {fetfieteed), 06. 

West In^eij: wood carvings, 1, 7B, 

Widows and widoweia, customs in Sun 
CriatOTuI, 118. 

WisHler, Clark: The American IndJau 
{reviewed), 39. 

Witchcraft; 27. 74 ; and nudity, 249. 

Witebea* Fertility Kitea, 37. 

Wooden Stool, Elpothera Uluui, 1, 

Wyudbani, J.i Toruba Folklore: The 
Creation. 58; Cult of PSregun 'Gbo, 
66; Divinatioti of lln, 9)- 


Y. 

Tofuha Folklore; The Creation, 68 » 
Cult o£ PeiCgun ’Qbo, 66 ; Divination 
of lia, B0. 
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